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Preface 


FROM its nte to the meridian, and from meridian to sunset, 
the British empire tn India presents a wide panorama of 
picturesque events involving generations of select men of a 
distant Western island and the teeming humanity of an 
Eastern subcontinent for a period of nearly two centuries The 
empire, one of the largest and mightiest of political insti- 
tutions in all history, rose to its fullness through chance and 
accident, through ambition, aspiration and adventure, 
through intrigue, conspiracy and diplomacy, and, through 
incessant and untiring effort for success The time was on the 
side of the conquerors Their conquest of India was only a 
manifestation of the decline of the EasL 

The object of every war is victory, that of victory is con- 
quest, and (hat of conquest, preservation, so thought the 
French political thinker Montesquieu The British fought battle 
after battle, and senes of wars with Indian powers with the 
resolute object of victory As victory after victory came to them 
in unbroken succession, territorial acquisition followed 
till at length India was possessed from end to end There- 
after C3me the need for preservation From Robert CItve 
to Winston Churchill, one of the supreme objectives of the 
British race was the preservation of the eastern possession, if 
not for all time to come, certainly for as long as the nation 
had the might to retain it Only sixteen jears before Britain 
had to bid good-hje to India, Churchill went on record to 
warn his countrymen The loss of India would be final and 
fatal to us It could not fail to be part of a process that would 
reduce us to the scab of a minor power 
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Indian A’cfw-aJ Congress rersvi the British 

Tbe rulers were free to think as they pleased But, the 
genes of self-destruction lay inherent in the body politic of 
political empires, especially, when they were the empires of one 
people established on another The greater the British empire 
grew in sire ard strength more active became its self-deslnic- 
tive properties. Strangers as they were, and strangers as 
they renamed, without the slighter possibility of their ever 
getting absorbed m the society of the ruled, the ru’eis decided 
to live m isolated cloisters, m their own small secluded 
communal existence, thereby widening for ever the gulf 
between themselves and the peop’c. While that was the case, 
the props of the empire were seen to be visibly weal. The class 
of landed aristocrats which the East India Company fawned, 
and the princely order which the Crown consolidated were not 
equal to the gigantic task of supporting and perpetuating a 
huge foreign establishment. And, there was no Church m 
India to consecrate and sanctify either the oligarchs of the 
Company or the monarchs of the British throne for with divme 
validity of their rule The high priests of the Hmdu and 
Mohammedan communities were loath to venerate their white 
rulers or to ascribe to them the attributes of div inity The 
empire thus laded the divme sanction- W hen the British, for 
the ever growing needs of their vast administration, at last 
built an English-speaking Indian phalanx, that progressive 
body of men was seen breaking itself into three parts, those 
who wan’ed the Western knowledge for the sake of learning 
and got absorbed m the pursuit of the subjects of the huma- 
nities and sciences, those who regarded Western education as 
a sure means to Government employment for an economically 
secure career, and those, who, with that very education but 
without coming to be employed and be subservient to Govern- 
ment. lived a life of their own amid the growing miseries of 
thor countrymen m a steadily dissolving economic structure. 
The first group contained m it men of light and learning, 
who. though small m number, were tbe regenerators of 
modem India, the second group nurtured withm its ever grow- 
ing number, with some exception, the loyal and faithful 
agents of the all-powerful Government; and the third group 
ultimately gave nsc to the critics, the adversaries and the 
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rebels who, in the light of their political knowledge, came to 
regard the foreign rule as an anathema All through the era 
of Indian nationalist awakening, one thing which forced the 
British statesmen into sober retrospection was the question 
whether it was wise on the part of their predecessors to 
have decided to modernise the Indian mind through Western 
consciousness' 

So, too, the other destructive germs of the empire’s own 
making gradually enlarged the cankers The unity, of territory, 
of political, legal and administrative systems, the supenmpo- 
Sition of educational and other uniformities over subeonti- 
Rental variations, the scientific and technological innovations 
to conquer the time and distance in an otherwise stratified land 
With unchanging habits and static social characteristics, the 
new fotms of mobility in internal trade and commerce in the 
Wider needs of England’s industrial revolution, and even, the 
ransacking of India’s hoary past to explore the depth of her 
history, culture and contribution, all went against the supre- 
macy of the empire though none of these could have either been 
escaped or avoided When, therefore, the symptoms of resur- 
gence became apparent to the rulers, the latter lamented for 
over sixty years the good work they had done, trying to 
derive consolation from the thought that the rebel India was 
their own creation, while at the same time, straining to utmost 
limits to apply a brake on India’s natural and legitimate aspi- 
rations 

Right from the beginning the leadmg minds of Britain felt 
the necessity of enunciating the principles to justify their 
conquests, and for providing the moral validity to the basis of 
their empire Edmund Burke, m criticising the conduct of his 
contemporary rulers in India in those initial dajs of the 
empire, wanted to ciYihse her future rulers with the rudimen- 
tary lesson that nothing would captivate the Oriental imagi- 
nation more than the concept of justice and a sense of honour 
To James Mill and his disciples, the rationale of their Eastern 
governance was the maximum good of an unconcerned popula- 
tion that required the bliss and benedictions of a benevolent 
Western despotism In course of time, when the imperial bold 
became absolutely tight, the earlier philosophies got petrified 
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in an all-pervading institutionalised autocracy, strongly main- 
tained and vigorously worked out fay an efficient bureaucracy, 
most of the members of this school were patriotically devoted 
to the glory and greatnessof the Britannic Majesty but generally 
indifferent to the conditions of a people whose destiny they 
came to play with It is against this class that the new India 
reacted first, and that reaction persisted till the last While 
defining ideal leadership in another context, Burke had said A 
disposition to preserve, and an ability to improve, taken 
together, would be my standard of a statesman There was 
no dearth of statesmen in the heyday of Britain's imperial 
authority There were rare men among them who wanted both 
to preserve the empire as well as to improve its condition But, 
when it came to the question of improvement in accordance 
with the will of the conscious section of the subject population, 
those very statesmen became timidly cautious, and remaining 
true to the principles of national conservatism, though some of 
them ventured into the role of reformers, the permanent bureau- 
cracy raised tough barricades to thwart the desirable advance m 
progressive direction And, if the reformer still could make 
his way, his concessions came only in driblets to annoy 
the thirsty elite rather than satisfy it Every reform proposal 
m British Indian history is a good example of a sordid acade- 
mic exercise over one fundamental issue If the builders of a 
mighty empire would ever allow the surface of their edifice to 
be eroded by doctrinaire winds blowing from the West 1 What 
the genius of a powerful Western race took a century to build 
should not be exposed to Western philosophies with harmful 
results, especially when those philosophies manifested through 
gross imitations by an Asiatic people 

The British Indian empire came to suffer from its own inner 
contradictions, the most positive of which was the contra- 
diction between what the rulers professed politically and 
practised administratively They professed India’s welfare, 
and proudly propagated the numerous benefits which their rule 
had bestowed on her people, but their administration could not 
explain away the growing misery and the abysmal poverty of 
the people, nor could it justify the reasons for sacrificing 
India’s economic interests for the prosperity of Britain, 
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They professed harmony and unity, justice and equity, but 
clearly widened the existing cleavage among various com- 
munities to undermine the growing national unity They 
realised the growing consciousness of Indian people, 
generation by generation, for which their own rule 
was responsible, but they would not recognise the need 
for changes to fceep pace with those changing times In 
the long run, when the empire began to sink, it was not 
sinking like the Mughal empire under the weight of its own 
growth, because of the vices of its own ministers, because of 
internecine wars, because of military weaknesses, and because 
of a chain of weak rulers who could not preserve the empire 
from the onslaughts of the Marathas, the Sikhs and others, and 
similar medieval conditions, but because of other reasons of a 
more intense nature For the British, the size of their empire 
was of no concern because of the modern means of commu- 
nication, their military strength grew more and more formid- 
able year by year, their ministers and political parties were 
dutifully devoted to the cause of the empire at all times, and, 
there was no fear of an armed threat from any of the six 
hundred princes or from other martial races In fact, the 
British empire was invincible in strength and capacity and its 
leaders more organised than at any time before when the sun 
of their empire set The decline and fall of the British empire 
was partly due to its own political heritage, partly due to its 
inherent defects, and mainly due to the inexorable forces of 
modern times of which nationalism and liberalism were the two 
great by-products 

The growth of Indian nationalism signified the decline of 
the British empire, and India's struggle for independence was 
symptomatic, m a wider perspective, of the general Afro-Asian 
resurgence That historic struggle was conducted by the Indian 
National Congress, one of the roost remarkable political 
organisations known to any country 

The one hundred and ninety years which constitute the 
annals of British India can be divided into three broad divi- 
sions of little over sixty years each The first period runs from 
Robert Clive’s success at Plassey to the final destruction of 
}hc Maratha powers by Lord Hastings when the greater roau 
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of India was brought under the British occupation From the 
fall of the Marathas to the rise of the National Congress, it 
was a period of consolidation through the eras of Bentmck, 
Dalhousie, Canning, and Ripon It was in that period that 
the Revolt of 1857 came and passed and the Company yielded 
place to the Crown From the rise of the National Congress 
to the independence of India marked the third and the final 
phase which saw the decline and fall of the British empire 
The Indian National Congress defies clarity in many 
respects But there is no doubt that it rose equal to the 
task of standing against the most formidable foreign power 
in modern world From prayer, petition and protest, to 
confrontation, agitation, and revolution, the Congress 
advanced steadily and surely, bravely upholding national 
ideals, adapting them to suit different times It was indeed a 
unique struggle between the rulers of a great empire who 
regarded their imperial mandate to rule India as an inscrut- 
able decree of the providence, and the representatives of a 
great ancient land who did not compromise with the claims of 
the rulers As the story developed, resistance to Congress 
policies led to resistance to government policies, and in their 
sequences and consequences, through actions and interactions, 
of causes and effects, the history of the six decades before 
Indian independence became significantly enough an account 
of the Congress versus the British The National Congress 
began with the finest maxims of civilised conduct, as could be 
expected by the ruling authorities of a political party m 
opposition Evolution of rights, rather than rights by revo- 
lution, was the guideline for the Congress leadership for more 
than a decade As M G Ranade visualised the Congress 
policies, he extolled the values of moderation which implied 
the belief of never vainly aspiring for the impossible or 
for too remote ideals but striving each day to take the next 
step in order of natural growth, by doing the work that lay 
nearest to the hand m a spirit of compromise and fairness. 
Since response from the British side to this line of approach did 
not come in the manner it was expected, there naturally arose 
the Tilak-Aurobmdo line of reaction that a subject nation 
does not prepare itself by gradual progress towards liberty, 



it opens by liberty its way to progress Through the passing 
of years the Congress developed its comprehensiveness white 
making its goal clearer and brighter from the indistinct ideals 
of its earlier years The dream of Swaraj, Self-Government, or 
Home Rule dissolved at length m the longing for complete 
independence as the Congress continued its march through 
hopes and despair, through constitutional and revolutionary 
courses, amid the dust and mist of political uncertainties 
The Congress defied definition in regard to its composition 
The line of separation between known congressmen and 
unknown congressmen could never be precisely drawn at any 
time The regular members of the party or the recognised 
Congresswallahs were as much activists as the unnamed men 
without any recognised badge, dress or cap That was a 
problem for the British The maharajas and rajas sent 
donations to Congress funds secretly, the landlords instigated 
boycott movements openly, the Government servants m loner 
ranks attended Congress meetings either openly or secretly 
and collected funds for the Congress or read its literature, and 
the mendicants and beggars went fiom door to door in 
remote rural villages singing Congress Swadeshi songs fear- 
lessly Yet, none of these were ever Congressmen It is the 
supporters and sympathisers of the Congress, who working 
in their elusive capacity made the Congress workers more 
fortitudinous An emotional patriotic feeling which the 
Congress was able to inspire in the mind of the people brought 
nearer its fold people of all sections and it is mostly at the 
fringe that they worked when the directives came from the 
core The strength of the Congress lay in its mass appeal, 
and nationalism, having transcended the barriers of class, 
caste and creed, lent to that body a massive hydra-headed 
appearance which finally acquired its unfathomable character 
when Gandhi came to provide leadership 

The Congress leadership, too, presented a nebulous cha- 
racter Since 1885, the brave bands of nationalists and 
patriotic thinkers who made their pilgrimage to annual Cong- 
ress sessions from all comers of India came from different 
sections of ibe population The top men in the hierarchy were 
Well-known among the politically conscious everywhere Out, 
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as the Congress band-wagon began to roll forward, some of 
the great individuals who guided the organisation appeared 
quite enigmatical to their followers as far as their own perso- 
nal convictions were concerned Ideologies differed and 
personalities clashed Nationalism carried different meaning 
to different minds The goals appeared different and so too, the 
means to achieve those goals Splits occurred Unity, too, could 
be restored The radicals of today turned conservatives of 
tomorrow Even, the lure of position and honour coming 
as it did from the highest places of authority dazzled the 
attention of a few Some became the lost leaders, while others 
became more determined Through the methods of trial and 
error, some liked to come nearer to the British while others 
drifted farther and farther Through all this strain and stress, 
a majority of the Congress ciders, however, presented three? 
bright aspects of their organisation, first, they developed 
an internal democracy, of free expression of individual will, 
and secondly, they rose above sectarian and parochial 
considerations to think only in terms of national interests 
keeping the cause of the entire people in view, and finally, 
both by precept and by example, they tried to wm the confi- 
dence of the people as men of honour and Virtue For the 
first thirty-five years of its life, the Congress saw great many 
leaders of almost equal stature, respectful towards each other 
even in differences, and some of them, in going out or coming 
back, only expressed their own determination, without demons- 
trating any spirit of apathy or hostility towards the organi- 
sation as such That was the state of leadership till, under 
exceptional circumstances, Gandhi's personality came to be 
superimposed on the Congress and the organisation headed 
towards revolution with its moral discipline Eminent Indians 
who did not join the Congress movement, and also those who 
dropped out For reasons of their own, worked on their own 
principles in the context of new political developments, the 
complexities of which reflected the grave character of the 
Indian national movement The mainstream of the Congress 
movement, however, flowed on towards its destined end 

Did the Congress take an unusually long time to oust the 
British? The rulers of empire in the first half of the twentieth 
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century did not know how to liquidate their precious posses- 
sions without resolute resistance till the very last hour So, if 
the Congress took a longer time to complete its work, it was 
because of the British determination not to leave India to 
Indian hands Moreover, the makers of the Indian revolution 
in their conscious and subconscious appreciation of the 
size of India’s population and the complex nature of its 
would-be democracy, had to dedicate their efforts to lift the 
nation to the level of a higher political consciousness, phase by 
phase, through insurrection and intermission, even if several 
years rolled by m that all-pervasive endeavour Finally, 
towards the last years of the freedom struggle, the National 
Congress was facing not merely the Government of Great 
Britain in its last desperate stand, but also its internal rival, 
the All-India Muslim League which in its religio-communal 
obscurantism darkened the political horizon and alarmed the 
nation After everything has been said, the Gandhian move- 
ment for twenty-seven years might yet be regarded as too long 
an exercise, particularly when the background had been prepar- 
cd in the previous thirty-five years Had the British agreed to 
abdicate their authority a decade earlier, there would have been 
perhaps no partition of India And, if they had delayed so 
long, they could have possibly delayed by another year or so 
when, the Muslim League, without Muhammad Al: Jinnah, 
might have perhaps come around to reconsider its stand over 
the demand for Pakistan after the white-heat of communal 
frenzy had subsided for good But these 'ifs' and 'huts’ arc 
only irresponsible suppositions having no relevance to the 
course of events which the forces of circumstances brought 
forward There could be yet another 'if 1 

The National Congress for the first thirty-five years moved 
on constitutional lines, and for the rest of its struggle, 
though it adopted revolutionary methods, followed the 
Gandhian creed of rigid non-violence Could there have been 
appeals to armed insurrections when patriotic youth m every 
generation wanted to offer blood for the liberation of their 
country - * The Revolt of 185? had almost ended the British rule 
in months' India of the twentieth century could have presented 
a better performance and brought independence earlier Ajj 
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through India’s political upheaval the British were afraid of the 
>oung revolutionaries, the anarchists and the terrorists who 
demoralised the police, the administration and the loyal 
supporters of the Government Simultaneously, they were ever 
alert against the spread of revolutionary doctrines which could 
influence the sensitive portions of the Indian Army, since the 
Army was not inured to the symptoms of patriotic convul- 
sion The Congress created worries for the Government, but 
the anarchists posited real problems A handful of whitemen, 
scattered over a subcontinent, could not have long resisted the 
anarchist attacks if they came wave after wave, and indepen- 
dence could have come earlier than it really did This again is 
a surmise resulting from the pleasure of indulgence m hind- 
sight, unmindful of the spirit of the time and the spirit of the 
people who shaped the course of history in an inevitable 
process Gandhi might have unarmed thousands of brave 
anarchists so that he could bring to the battle-field millions of 
common men and women, who in their morbid existence, 
represented the real face of Mother India Independence had 
to come for them, no matter how belated 

All these points m Introduction are mere over-simplification 
of the issues 

The purpose of this study “Indian National Congress 
versus the British” is to present a factual analysis of how an 
all-powerful Government and a national political party fought 
their elaborate battle over six decades of time The facts as 
acquired from original sources have been reproduced m their 
order of sequence The writer’s freedom is limited to the 
arrangement of the narrative as objectively as possible without 
advancing arguments, propositions, surmises, or even hypothe- 
tical conclusions Let the facts speak for themselves, and let 
the writer be free only to join the facts with hyphens and 
thread the continuity of the theme It is only at places where 
it is necessary to advance the subject that an opinion is given, 
of course, with evidence to support it Secondary sources and 
books of other authors on the subject have been scrupulously 
avoided while studying the original material or writing out the ' 
chapters in order to shut out their influence as well a$ to pre- 
vent aih«dy established ideas 
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The work js full of defects It has not been attempted to 
make it attractive and readable, since the writer is incompetent 
to take on that difficult art The work is monotonous and repe- 
titive It lacks style and coherence Similar ideas and accounts 
of similar events are reproduced in an iterative manner for 
which the readers will have no patience, and the critics will find 
enough reason to criticise The atm has been, however, to 
allow the narration to run through evidences so that clarity 
comes to otherwise controversial problems or hitherto neg- 
lected points If repetitions impair the thesis, the cause rests 
at the door of Che British and the Congress who repeated their 
ideas and arguments over generations 

In completing this work I am greatly indebted to Dr Satish 
Chandra, the Chairman of the University Grants Commission, 
for the help and encouragement he was pleased to render I 
am obliged to the authorities of the British Council for the 
invitation they extended to me and arrangements they made 
for my work at the several archives of the United Kingdom 
I owe my thanks also to Miss Patricia Beare for having 
arranged for me a series of fruitful interviews with distin- 
guished British historians like Sir Cyril Henry Philips and 
Professor K A Ballhatchet and eminent figures connected with 
India’s independence as Lord Louis Mountbatten 

I am dedicating this book to the memory of Allan Octavian 
Hume, Charles Bradlaugh, WiJJiam Weddcrbura and Henry 
Cotton, who, in their sympathy for the people of India, stood 
up against their own countrymen with courage and equanimity, 
and while suffering criticism and censure, brought confidence 
and strength to the mind of the early pioneers ofthe Indian 
National Congress in their march towards a distant difficult 
goal 

Bhubaneswar — M N Das 

December 1, 1977 
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Pax Britannica in Indian E mp i re 


THE British conquered India not in a day, but m a 
From Plassey to Punjab, RobertCJive to Marquis oft) a ^ D,Ury 
it was a century of protracted warfare when piece by pi ft0 y,,e * 
imperial edifice was raised from its foundation till the not* 8n 
domain of the English East India Company reached the c * <lcal 
phical frontiers of the Indian subcontinent There ^'° gra ' 
doubt intervals of peace, but conquests were considered * B ° 
essential than internal prosperity, and, the servants of the C° n 
pany in India, as well as their masters In England were on ° m " 
their ambition to make their empire one of the greatest' ^ 
history They did succeed The fast conqueror on bchalr 
the Company was proud enough to say in 1850 ° f 

“On 2nd January I /eft Mooltan, in sight of the Soli ra 
mountains bounding India on the west, on 2nd March 1 reach” 
ed Moulmein, and saw from it the mountains of Burmah 
which bound the Indian Empire on the east It n a vvide * pan ’ 
and I question whether any one has ever swayed his power 
between such far removed limits, or has been called by his <j ut y 
to so gigantic a journey of inspection 

But Britain was >et to claim guaranteed peace The Ruing 
of 1857 came like a severe tremor which was about to destroy 

I Prtrott Litter! of DalSomie, Dilhouue to Couptr, 4 March 1*50 
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the entire structure so assiduously built It passed out, of 
course, all too quickly But, to those Englishmen who suffered 
its impact, the suppression of the so-called Mutiny was like the 
re-conquest of India Re-conquest indeed it was, and 1857 
proved how shaky could be the work of a centuryl 

For statesmen in England it became imperative to develop 
a new approach towards the Indian empire They ended the 
rule of the Company in order to begin the rule of the Crown 
The former was associated with wars and conquests, its last 
savage act being the suppression of the Mutiny The Crown 
hoped to begin its rule with clemency towards the people and 
conciliation with the princes The new policy showed propitious 
signs of a good future Wittua the next few years the stories of 
1857 more or less faded into the limbo of history There was 
no fear of an internal revolution The loyalty of numerous 
princes to the Queen of England settled down to mythical 
traditions of submission and surrender to a superior power fur 
peace, security and safety, while people m their millions, m 
awe and wonder, and m resolute oriental faith, felt (he omni- 
potence of a remote sovereign, as a providential dispensation 
Pax-Bntanmca in Indian empire was at last a reality 

Looking at a quiet and tranquil empire, twenty years after 
1857, Benjamin Disraeli dreamt of an age of theRoraanAnto- 
nines in the history of India, with the happiness of mankind 
completely assured The Antonmes were emperors Disraeli 
made Victoria an empress “It is desired in India It is 
anxiously expected The Pnnces and nations of India . look 
to it with the utmost interest They know exactly what it 
means,” declared the Prime Minister * The new tide of the 
Queen was proclaimed on 1 January 1877 in a grand Durbar at 
Delhi The Queen-Empress was made a symbol of determina- 
tion to cherish India. 

By the time the Crown’s prestige was being elaborated, it 
was easy for the British Cabinet to look at India more closely 
The empne was no longer widely separated as in good old 
day*. The opening of the Suez Canal in 1 869 cut down the 

2 PP, Comment, Dotaeli’i if-cxh on ihe Royal Title* Bit!, 9 Match 
1876 
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distance between England and India Only a year earlier there 
was laid the overland cable, and a year later, the submarine 
cable Those developments inspired greater confidence in the 
mmds of India’s rulers to bold the empire more tightly than 
ever before 

And, India was within the sphere of knowledge of most 
members of British political parties and of Parliament who 
were at all conscious of imperial interests A generation before 
Disraeli, Sir Robert Peel anticipated the future British interest 
m Indian affairs in view of scientific developments jn the West 
in matters of means of communication, such as, steamship, 
telecommunication and modem Press Peel had wntten to 
Ellenborough m 1843 

"The rapid communication between India and this country 
is making, and will continue to make, a most important practi- 
cal change m the treatment of Indian questions in Parliament. 
It will provoke constant discussion by the Press and that dis- 
cussion will increase the tendencies in Parliament to make India 
and Indian subjects the arena for political debate It is difficult 
to foresee the effect of this, and of its influence on the Indian 
Press and the reaction of that Press on Newspapers and parties 
at home ”* 

By the time of Disraeli and Gladstone, parliamentary 
scrutiny, questions, and motions regarding Indian subjects were 
a routine afTair Amid those exercises, however, one thing was 
evident and clear Irrespective of political ideologies or party 
differences. Parliament was concerned with the preservation of 
the peaceful character of its eastern possession as best as 
possible In the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century 
the internal tranquillity of Tndia was as much a matter of satii- 
faetjon to the two great parties as it was their obvious responsi- 
bility to maintain it b> all means and at any cost In India, 
it was for the British officers to work as the custodians of that 
peace They knew their mission, and were happy with their 
duties That happiness was of course disturbed at times by the 
policy makers at the top who talked of innovations India 
was full of anomalies When a Viceroy Me Ripon thought of 
3 AJJ Mu 4CU71 31? I? Prtl la Ellenboros**!. « Jane 
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removing some, it appeared as if he was thinking of removing 
Englishmen from their Indian thrones Talk of local govern- 
ment or of education filled many Englishmen with apprehen- 
sion They knew the character of the British rule as absolute, 
founded not on consent, but on conquest They wanted to 
imply ‘at every point the superiority of the conquering race, of 
their ideas, their institutions, their opinions, and their princi- 
ples’ That superiority was itself the supreme justification of 
their existence 4 Any reflection on that superiority invited from 
them critical reaction Peace, order, the supremacy of law, the 
prevention of crime, the redress of wrong, the enforcement of 
contracts, the development and concentration of the military 
force, the collection and expenditure of revenue, and the 
construction of public works— were their major responsibilities 
If those duties were discharged well, there was no need to 
invite further or newer burdens The Internal calmness was a 
reassuring factor both to those who were in charge of adminis- 
tration and to those who observed it from home The fear was 
from outside 

That fear was mainly from Russia Any aggression on the 
North-West Frontier was a matter of serious implications The 
ruling statesmen, therefore, remained ever alert to guard 
against it Disraeli's object was ‘to occupy a strong strategical 
position upon the Frontier’ and to carry the Indian railways to 
it for speedy movement of troops When he fell from power in 
1880, the Quetta Railway had been completed beyond Sibi But 
Gladstone, who had pledged himself during the election 
campaign ‘to reverse Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in India’ 
abandoned the project after coming to power* Within 
four years, however, Gladstone's Government had to change 
its views Orders were given for the recommencement of the 
work The Government of India’s scheme of frontier communi- 
cations for strengthening the Indus valley line of defence at the 
cost of at least £5,000,000 was taken up for approval The 

4 The Times see Letter from James Fittjames Stephen, 1 March 1883 

He was the Legal Member of the Supreme Council from 1869 to 

1872 

5 PP, Commons, see E Stanhope s charges against the Liberal Govern- 

ment. 21 May 188S 
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Indian military authorities pressed for assured means of 
communication between the defensive points on the Indus valley 
and pjshm, and in addition to the railway to Quetta and Shibo, 
a military road from Pishin P/afeatr to Dera Ghazee Khan * 
The Liberal Cabinet did not doubt that the protection of the 
frontier was as imperative a duty as administering the country, 
and some of the Conservatives utilised the situation to 
demonstrate the unanimity in Parliament in matters of Indian 
defence They were determined, they said, to do all they could 
to protect their subjects When the Ministry of William Ewart 
Gladstone resigned tn June 1885, and the Ministry of the 
Marquis of Salisbury assumed power, the Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Randolph Churchill, at once moved forward 
with the scheme for the construction of the frontier lines, 
which, he said, “it was universally admitted were necessary for 
the security of their Indian empire "* 

No government in Britain nor any political party could 
have faded to effectively meet lie possibility of aggres- 
sion from any external quarter The Conservatives in that 
respect were a little more earnest The Liberals, perhaps, were 
a little less so But, Parliament on the whole maintained 
the required balance When Gladstone was the Premier and 
Lord Duffenn the Viceroy of India, the reported Russian 
advances towards Afghanistan prompted fear in many minds 
Though there were repeated declarations on behalf of Russia 
that 'Afghanistan is not within the sphere of her political 
influence* and there were positive assurances (hat there was 
nothing Me a Russian advance against Herat, yet Parliament 
demanded a categorical assurance from the Government if it 
intended ‘to maintain the absolute Integrity of the Afghan 
territory from Russian occupation* Gladstone assured "The 
declarations of Her Majesty’s Government and of other 
Governments on former occasions all remain in full force with 
respect to the Afghan territory ”* 

The mountains or Afghanistan and the dangerous frontier 

6 rt*. Commons, 1 K Cross East India Low But. 21 May ItSJ 
^ PP. Commons, Lord Randolph Churchill, Cail India Low Bill, 

6 July IMJ 

t PP, Commons, sre Dtbsin on *J February JISJ 
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China war In 1867, a large expedition was seut to Abyssinia, 
in 1875, another expedition was sent to Perak, in 1878, 
considerable number of Indian troops were sent to Malta That 
very year, Indian troops m large numbers were sent to Afghanis- 
tan to fight the Anglo-Afghan War. In 1882, an army 
expedition was sent to Egypt Three years later, another expe- 
dition was sent to the Sudan The practice continued Parlia- 
ment was aware of the impropriety of spending Indian revenues 
beyond the frontiers of India But arguments were advanced 
to establish theories of Indian interests m different and distant 
parts of Asia and Africa Some of those so-called interests 
were named as special interests 

Whether the Indian army was employed on the frontiers or 
across the seas, it was known to successive Governments of 
Britain that the Indian military charges were enormous 
Whether the army was larger than necessary was a matter of 
opinion The glaring fact was that much of the military needs 
of the whole British Empire were met from the Indian resources 
Tor example, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
"India paid 241 millions out of a total expenditure of 70 
millions on the armaments of the empire Th3t was to say, 
India paid more than one-third of the total charges for the 
armaments of this immense British Empire, while the self- 
governing colonies only contributed an insignificant fraction of 
the whole expenditure ”* 

It was the financial burden on India which constituted one 
of the most difficult of the imperial problems The crux of 
that problem again was the debt of India It was mounting To 
men like Randolph Churchill it was inevitable When in 1886, 
(he actual uncovered debt was calculated to be £60,000,000 
he declared “But to arrive at this figure the assels have 
been calculated at their full value, and that value can be 
maintained while our position in India is secured as a strong 
one ir >ou allow >our political position to be weakened or 
demoralised >our assets will undoubtedly suffer very grtaily 
in value, and >our Debt will soon mount up ’ *• To cautious 

9 PP Cororooni tee DcHne on Expeute* of Troops la Africa la Aid of 
r*ypliin Twpi 6 I utjr IW 
10, PP, Comment. Randolph Cturthi'1, 21 Jane 1M6 
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tribes stood against the British in their designs of invasion and 
conquest of that free country To overcome this stiff resistance 
as well as to keep the Russian shadow away from Afghan 
territories, erection of strong positions over the frontiers, 
supported by internal military readiness, appeared the safest 
course An aggressive military posture was also felt necessary 
for the security of the North-Eastern Frontier 

In . garters, in Upper Burma, King Thtbaw was 
considered dangerous to British imperial interests, not by virtue 
of his own power, but because of his collusion with the French 
The colonial empire of France in the east was in a process of 
expansion towards Upper Burma through Cochin-China and 
, ” , The King was desirous of French friendship against 
the British And, in 1885. under a commercial treaty, France 
prepared conditions for the Burmese Government to import 

an/if/reldv £ overamcnt was a *are of the French intrigues 
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China war In 1867, a large expedition was sent to Abyssinia, 
in 1875, another expedition was sent to Perak, in 1878, 
considerable number of Indian troops were sent to Malta That 
very year, Indian troops in large numbers were sent to Afghanis- 
tan to fight the Anglo-Afghan War. In 1882, an army 
expedition was sent to Egypt Three years later, another expe- 
dition was sent to the Sudan The practice continued Parlia- 
ment was aware of the impropriety of spending Indian revenues 
beyond the frontiers of India But arguments were advanced 
to establish theories of Indian interests in different and distant 
parts of Asia and Africa Some of those so-called interests 
were named as special interests 

Whether the Indian army was employed on the frontiers or 
across the seas, it was known to successive Governments of 
Britain that the Indian military charges were enormous 
Whether the army was larger than necessary was a matter of 
opinion The glaring fact was that much of the military needs 
of the whole British Empire were met from the Indian resources 
For example, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
“India paid 24\ millions out of a total expenditure of 70 
millions on the armaments of the empire That was to say, 
India paid more than one-third of the total charges for the 
armaments of this immense British Empire, while the self- 
governing colonies only contributed an insignificant fraction of 
the whole expenditure ”• 

It was the financial burden on India which constituted one 
of the most difficult of the imperial problems The crux of 
that problem again was the debt of India It was mounting To 
men like Randolph Churchill it was inevitable When m 1886, 
the actual uncovered debt was calculated to be £60,000,000 
he declared “But to arrive at this figure the assets have 
been calculated at their full value, and that value can be 
maintained while our position in Indta is secured as a strong 
one If >ou allow your political position to be weakened or 
demoralised your assets will undoubtedly suffer very greatly 
in value, and your Debt will soon mount up ,,,# To cautious 

9 PP Common! see Delate on Expenses of Troops In Africa in Aid of 
Egyptun Troops, 6 July t*96 
tO PP, Comment, tUaA j/pft CtwrctilH, 21 icne It&f 
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politicians, the financial position of India caused grave anxiety 
But others could readily find justifications in support of finan- 
cial hardship For example, as George Campbell said 

“All the events that have been happening of late on the 
North-Western Frontier on the one hand, and on the Burmese 
Frontier on the other, have necessitated a great increase in the 
Army I have never been one of those who say — ‘Oh 1 you 
must reduce your Army' I have always been alive to the fact 
that ours is the smallest Army, haying regard to the extent of 
the territory that it has to defend in the world, and I know 
that when you come into contact with an European Power on 
the one side and an Asiatic Power on the other you find it 
necessary to increase your Army No doubt, our army is the 
most expensive in the world, but it is one of those things 
which England must expect to pay for *' 11 

Deficits in the Indian budget were no less alarming In the 
year 1886, as Parliament was given to understand, the deficit 
stood at £2,800,000 The members sympathetic towards the 
people of India could not take it lightly since they knew of 
the people’s ‘extreme poverty’ The official accounts in respect 
of the Indian poverty were not always taken to be authentic by 
those who had any direct knowledge of the Indian conditions 
One of the Members of Parliament, the Member for Flintshire, 
Samuel Smith, who was engaged in trading with India for the 
larger part of his life, and who had occasions to travel through 
different parts of the country, narrated the following account 
in 1886, after his latest visit 

“Sir Evelyn Baring,* when Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
India, made a calculation as to the average income of the 
people of India, and he put it at 27 rupees per head, which, at 
the present rate of exchange, would be about £2 per head 
But I am bound to say that, from the information I possess on 
the subject, that calculation appears to be an over-estimate 

11 PP, Commons, George Campbell, 21 June 1886 
• Evelyn Baring was the Finance Minister in 1882 In his financial 
statement for that year, he said “The lax paying community in 
India was exceedingly poor, to derive any very large increase of 
revenue from so poor a population would be unjustifiable," 
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The peasantry live at a permanent dead level of extreme pover- 
ty, they are scarcely half-clad, they eat very little food, and 
that of only the coarsest kind, and they ate nearly all deeply 
in debt to the money lender — perhaps 90 per cent of them It 
is difficult to conceive human life going on under more dis- 
tressing conditions th3n it does over a great part of India 
The growing poverty was the result of many causes, one of 
them being the over-taxation of the people It was said that 
throughout India there was great discontent with the amount 
of taxation, its nature, and the manner in which it was levied 
The tax which stood out as the most oppressive and which 
excited the largest amount of odium was the Salt Tax Towards 
the close of the nineteenth century, it was five times all over 
India compared to what it was at the beginning of the century 
The tax itself was said to have amounted to 16 times the prime 
cost of production The Land Tax, which was the most impor- 
tant source of revenue and the sheet-anchor of Indian finance, 
was unpopular because of tbe mode of assessment Frequent 
raising of Land Tax in many parts of India proved ruinous to 
the prosperity of agriculture The Government did not pay 
adequate attention to improve the method of cultivation 
According to one estimate, in tbe last decades of the nineteenth 
century, there were about 190,000,000 acres under cultivation 
in British India, but it was doubtful if it produced on the 
average crops or the value of £1 an acre By the last quarter 
of that century the people were almost wholly dependent on the 
land The village industries of the former days were in decline 
Many prosperous industries had closed down India was flood- 
ed with cheap foreign goods Agriculture alone could not feed 
the entire population And, consequent upon the growing 
poverty, signs of disloyalty became manifest 

There was jet another subject to cause serious concern, 
namely, the increasing quantity of money which was being re- 
mitted from India to England every year In 1887, R T. Reid 
bluntly put it m the House of Commons that “the sum sent 
from India to England is £30.000,000 every year, without any 
equivalent being sent back ”** That annual dram was The 

12. PP, Commom, Samuel Smith. 21 June 13S6 
JJ PP, Commons, R T Retd, 9 September l$S7. 
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tribute* not 'servile tribute’ as some members liked to describe 
it Whatever the name, the effect was the same 

In 1878, according to a return ordered by John Bright, the 
Indian Civil Service salaries were shown as £11,000,000 
it m the next ten > cars or so, the amount increased by an- 
other two million pounds Of that enormous amount, SO per 
cent went to Europeans >* By the last decade of the century 
i e asrr^, Pcmi0nLlS,Sttcl,e ‘ 1<0 «.°00.000 of which about 
U , was for Army pensions and furlough allowances 
n was an enormous burden According to one calculation, 
the pensions of military officers in India come to more than 
double the whole pay of the Name Army of 145,000 men " JI 
1 sourccs of ,he flow were many and varied The estimates 
rE"** Io dcba,c * doub( . and dispute But. in essence, all 
c iculations pointed to one conclusion that there was a conti- 
nuous dram of wealth from India 

-J" mat, *f s of internal administration, the Government of 
Indm as well as the British Cabinet felt the necessity of further 
S °" ° fra,lways In Ma y m5 ‘ Secretary of State for 
<ha sought power "to borrow m the London market, if neces- 
cW,n h ' SUm , of £1 °.000.000 within the next three years, 
gmg the interest of this sum upon the Revenues of Indi 3 ”» 

' T° Veniment W3S not P"Parcd to leave the construction to 
deciripit t mpanies as was done in other countnes and therefore 
Tz ti,cT 011 ,0 b0rr ° W,ne “ argued that the mvest- 
thar minrr 16 n °‘ PrCpared l ° makcu P ,bcir mind to trust 
™ Cy m private railway enterprises m India, whereas 

m.tmatmT^ J°7 dCred “ ,m P era,lve “for the purpose of 
devehromluof £ * fam ' nC ™ Cerlara districts and for the 
be taken 6 c ° un,ry ” ,bal railway construction should 

exned l7.r ECnt,y and pushcd tbrou 8h somewhat more 
Bv ,r L ?^ P, ; eV,0USyeafS Hence the need for loans 
the nominal y fn f ^ Ind ’ a possessed JO, 832 m.les of railway, 

invested capital of which stood at £144,500,000 

4 AugusT I mT' SW Dtba,c on Easl Ind,a Revenue Accounts, 

IS Ib.d 

J5 PP, Commons, 3 K Cross, 21 Mty 1885, 
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The gross earnings of those lines amounted to £16,097,200 a 
year, and the expenses to £8,026,000, or about 50 per cent, 
the net earnings being £8,071,000, the dividend on the broad 
gauge lines being 5 69 per cent, and on the narrow gauge lines 
4 99 percent 65 million passengers travelled in railways 
during the year 1883-84, and nearly 28 million tons of mer- 
chandise was carried in that year 

New railway lines were indeed necessary The Government 
considered the questions of frontier railways for safeguarding 
imperial interests besides the internal lines required for public 
interests Besides the proposed loan of £10,000,000, huge 
sums were also necessary for those extra lines For all those 
lines, useful or otherwise, the burden of interest was to be 
borne by the people Criticism of this policy of raising loans 
and collecting interest on loans from the Indian tax-payers 
was not uncommon As Arthur O’Connor put it 

“The people of India would be quite justified m opposing 
this proposal with all their force seeing that guaranteeing funds 
for the construction of railways in India, when those lines were 
not likely to prove remunerative or profitable, wasamost unfair 
mode of proceeding towards the unfortunate Native tax-payer 
for the benefit of the British capitalist Enormous sums 
Were already taken away from India every year for the purpose 
of paying interest on loans which had been expended in the 
construction of railways which were unprofitable A larger 
revenue was derived from the Salt Tax now than it yielded 
some years ago The Customs Duties had been lowered for 
the benefit of Manchester, while the Excise Duties, which 
pressed so heavily upon India, had been raised In fact, the 
people of India were ground down by a system of taxation 
more searching and distressing than probably any other 
financial system in vogue Yet they were now asked to vote 
£10,000,000 for these railways, which would never benefit the 
people of India at all ,,,, 

Referring to fuiiher expenses suggested for frontier lines, he 
said “Jf the Russians and the British were at nvalryin Central 
17 PP, Cemmonr, Arthur O Coanor, 21 f-Uf IMS, 
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Asia, that was not the fault of the Indians ’ 18 

British Parliament was fully aware of the growing poverty 
of India The factors responsible for that poverty were also 
known to those members who took some interest m Indian 
affairs Through trade or tribute, defence expenditure or 
interest on investments, Britain’s financial benefits were an 
open secret Some felt apprehensive if the perennial dram 
would lead to grave consequences Others were inclined to 
believe that the flow of wealth from the empire, however 
objectionable, could neither be escaped nor avoided The 
inevitability of every item of expenditure appeared a foregone 
conclusion in the context of financial relations between the two 
countries as shaped through the years 

Therefore, there was the need for finding justifiable argu- 
ments m support of the policies followed Powerful sections 
in Parliament, belonging to opposite parties, upheld and 
developed a political doctrine in regard to the virtues of the 
British rule The contents and purports of their arguments ran 
on same lines Law and order, tranquility and peace were the 
fruits of British administration India was happy and that 
happiness of a subject country should be a matter of gratifica- 
tion to the ruling people 

There were many stalwarts in Parliament to justify the 
fruits of the Britannic rule As the empire was at its zenith 
during the eighties of the nineteenth century, pompous announ- 
cements regarding the virtues of British rule were frequently 
made whenever any matter concerning India came up for 
discussion To quote J M Maclean, who spoke in 1886 

"Whatever fault may be found with the Administration of 
India I am sure wc have m that country as fair and as just a 
Government as exists anywfhere m the world, and we ought to 
remember Tennyson's words — 

‘The gods arc hard to reconcile, 

‘It is bard to settle order once again’ 

"India is one of the remaining portions of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions m which the Queen’s writ runs throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, in which security for the pro- 
18 PP, Commons, Arthut O'Connor, 21 May 1883 
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tection of life, liberty and property, is given to all without 
distinction, and in which every man knows that he can have 
justice impartially administered by the Courts of Law We have 
also given to that country advantages of modern civilisation 
such as it never experienced before it came under our rule 
The Empire of British India is the noblest monument that has 
ever been reared to the political and military genius of the 
English race . *’ M 

His chief apprehension, however, was, that the administra- 
tors could overdo their despotism It was known to intelligent 
persons that in the name of benevolent despotism, the British 
Indian bureaucracy tended to become tough and ummagma 
tive It was Bright who, long before he became a Liberal 
Unionist, had once said “India has now become the pasture- 
ground for smart young English gentlemen " In view of un- 
fortunate attitudes of many young officers, some criticism of 
their administration in the British House of Commons was 
considered necessary for ‘a wholesome and purifying effect on 
Indian affairs’ The sweetening influence of English criticism, 
so it was said, had the merit that it inspired the Goverament 
in India with sympathy for the millions whom they ruled At 
least that was what some Members of Parliament thought 
Some others were only too eager to point to the prospen y 
of India in the midst of known adversities Particularly, that 
line of thought was an obvious line of defence for any P [ y 
power To give an example, the Under Secretary of State for 
India, John Gorst, said in 1889 

“The prosperity of India is «o peal, the welfare of the 
people is advancing so rapidly, and everjdhing in India a 
present time is so prosperous, ibat ir this House 
nearer home, and would endeavour to otb ' r 

provinces of the Empire as quiet and as orderly 
perhaps the time or Parliament would be better occupied 
* How far were such assessments correct. It was for others 
to consider and believe But at the very time when Ihe Under 
Secretary of Stale described so eloquently Ihe prospenly of 


19 PP- Common, J M Maclean. 2J June ** s ® 
10 PP, Common*. John Gorst, 22 February issv 
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India, the attention of the Secretary of State for India was 
being drawn to the report of a district collector from the pros- 
perous area of Diamond Harbour m the fertile province of 
Bengal about the imprisonment of nine starving men and fines 
on a starving woman ‘'for a breach of the Revenue Laws, they 
having scraped some salt from the earth to add to their meal 
of tamarind seeds and sralks of the water-lily ”* 1 There, too, 
was famine at that time in Ganjam and Orissa 
The concept of Indian prosperity was so subjective in nature 
that its interpretation very often defied clarity or meaning 
Many Conservatives in Parliament went by the faith that 
famines did not prove the people’s misery They came as 
natural calamities, brought untold suffering, and took a heavy 
foil of life no doubt, but they were neither the making of the 
governments, nor testimonies to government’s failure The 
general poverty was similarly interpreted as the natural out- 
come of many factors with which the Indian Government had 
no concern Peace in poverty was itself prosperity A classic 
example of such argument frequently came from a noted 
Conservative, Richard Temple “Well, 1 do not deny that 
there is misery in India," he said, “but it is nothing like the 
misery you have tn London or in any centre in Europe or across 
the Atlantic From my personal knowledge of India t can 
affirm that there is no country in the world, civilised or un- 
civilised, where there is so little misery — apart altogether from 
the cases of famine — as India And those cases have served to 
bring into action some of the most humane and beneficent 
exertions in the annals of mankind ”« The imperishable record 
of the British rule m India was ever a source of inspiration to 
the hard core of Englishmen who gloried in their achievements 
of conquests and consolidation The empire was great m many 
respects Its prospects were bright In self-confidence of its 
rulers lay its future stability To quote Richard Temple again, 
and m some length 

“We should speak of India with triumph instead of com- 
plaining Instead of talking of the sorrows of the people of 

it PP, Lords, Lord Stanley of Aldertey to Secretary of State for India, 
Viscount Cross I August 1889 
22. PP, Ojmmons, Richard Temple, 2 August 1889 
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India I would rather talk of their happiness— a happiness un- 
known ra their previous history The people are growing in 
numbers, and their agricultural and trade are spreading Their 
moral, social and intellectual status is rising rapidly every 
year, under the beneficent influence of the civilisation which 
we are introducing into the country. . There (on the Frontier) 
we behold the possible battlefield between the Russian invader 
and the British defender On that dread day the value of this 
costly frontier defence will be tested I trust that the defence 
will answer that extreme test, and thatthe invaderwill be defea- 
ted, ne\er to return Then, after that crowing victory, a cry of 
joy and thanks will arise to heaven from the whole earth of 
India The native Princes will rejoice to see the tnunjph of that 
British suzerain that protects their territories The old man 
will be glad when he remembers the ancestral stones of the re- 
volutions stopped by that benign power that preserved the Pax 
Bntanmca The thoughtful man will be thankful who reflects 
on the moral and material blessings we have showered on his 
country The poor man will be grateful for the victory of 
that power th3t guards his crops from devastation, his home 
from plunder, his family from captivity And all classes, nch 
and poor, will unite in a chorus of thanks-gmng for the safety 
of the Government whose force rests not only on India itself, 
but also on a distant basis beyond the sea, on the land of the 
free and the brave, on the moral strength of Western opinion, 
and on the confidence of that Parliament which is the centre 
of Imperial authority and holds the keys of the Eastern 
Empire ”** 

The thesis of Richard Temple carried conviction With many 
as regard to the bliss of the British rule Some sceptics, how- 
ever, continued to think if there was the need for an evalu- 
ation of the value itself The doubt centered round the same 
old story that ‘from generation to generation the Indians have 
been odiously, mercilessly, and villainously robbed' The per- 
sons who were subjccied lo that extortion numbered 270 million, 
they inhabited a country many times larger than Great Britain, 
a country as large as f urope with the sole exception of Russia. 

23 t*P, Common*, Richard Tetnpie, 27 August 1839 
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It was said that out of those 270 million, there were no fewer 
than 40 million who never knew what it was to have a satisfy- 
ing meal and that they lived on one meal a day. The Govern- 
ment did almost nothing to halt the growth of poverty Irri- 
gation works were not undertaken Improvement of cultiva- 
tion was out of consideration Railways were constructed 
for development of communication, but it was computed that 
out of every shilling spent in railway enterprise, 8 d made way 
to England The bureaucracy in India remained cut off from 
the people because of racial barriers By the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, out of 2,357 appointments in the higher 
Uncovenanted Service, natives of India held only 188 The 
effect of a system like that on the revenues of India was said 
to have been enormous, besides the fact that the highly paid 
Europeans understood less of the Indian problems 

It may be mentioned here that notwithstanding the pro- 
mises contained m the Act of Parliament of 1833 that no 
native of the territory of India, nor any natural-born subject, 
should, by reason only of his religion, etc , be disabled from 
holding any place in the Government, ‘every office, every emo- 
lument worth having in India’ was given to Englishmen By 
1885, according to one version, the number of members of 
the Civil Service was 900, and only 9 of them were Indians 
The Government version, however, contained that “In January, 
1888, the number of superior officers of the Indian Civil 
Administration was 964 Europeans to 59 Natives ” S1 It was 
through a slow and reluctant process that the doors of the 
British Indian Courts and of the Covenanted Civil Service 
were being opened to Indians But, the problems of adminis- 
tration multiplied so rapidly that, whether European or Indian, 
the administrators as a class found themselves in extreme diffi- 
culty in meeting the genuine grievances of the common people 
The famines in the meantime visited frequently In Europe 
as statistics showed, the loss of life from wars from 1793 
to 1887 was 4,500,000, whereas, the loss of life from famines 
in India from 1802 to 1879 was no fewer than 14,000,000 

24 PP, Commons, see Debate on the Queen’s Address, 12 February 
1892 
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Accorchng to another estimate, the mortality was much 
higher During the 30 years, 1848 to 1878, the total reduction 
of the population through famine was said to have been nearly 
20 millions 85 

There were yet further stories of woes During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, opium consumption in India 
was growing rapidly Those who disliked the opium policy of' 
the Government, like Canon Wilberforce, pointed out that “the 
opium was prepared in double strength in order to poison our. 
Indian fellow subjects” It was pointed out in 1890 that the 
Government had diverted 500,000 acres of the best land in 
India from the growth of cereals to the growth of opium for the 
purpose of revenue The opium dens were increasing in number 
every year, because they also meant a source of revenue to 
Government The number of those dens m British India by 
1890 was more than ten thousand 

Pointing to the many abuses of the British rule, one of its 
Members, MacNeill, reminded the British House of Commons 
“You gained India by what I would call successful 
Pigottism You got it by murder and by fraud Are you going 
to keep it by demoralisation and starvation? You may do so 
for some time, but the people of India will soon become afiVe 
to their own interests, and will seek to govern themselves 
according to their own principles and for their own land ” 14 
Such were the faces of the Britannic Peace It was peace 
amid poverty In deep dark nights, over countless villages in 
the far-away Indian countryside, the shouts of the cfimkldar 
reminded the millions in their bed that the sovereign authority 
was wide-awake while the people slept The red turbaned 
policemen in towns, cities and police stations struck terror in 
the heart of the high and the low alike as the custodians of law 
and order The rare and remote Whitemen, sitting in majestic 
silence in offices of judges and magistrates in cities and towns, 
represented the splendour and might of a government that 
enisled to rule And the effigy of the Sovereign on the solid 
silver and copper coins moved from Hmdukush to Burma and 

2J RP, Add M*s 43615, Report of Geor*e Couper, 24 June ISS1 
26 PP, Commons Micha U, 16 Attaint IS90 
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the Himalayas to Cape Comorin to proclaim the stability of an 
economic system to those who had the means to handle them 
But, yet there was no end to the suffering of the people, a 
suffering which they believed was due to their fate 

The peace of silence which prevailed for twenty years after 
the Rising of 1857 grew into an uneasy calm as the nineteenth 
century progressed into its last quarter There was turmoil 
in the minds of the educated Indians Unhappy opinions 
gradually got avenues for expression Vernacular languages 
were many in number And, m each language there were many 
newspapers It was difficult for Englishmen to ascertain the 
contents of all that the vernacular Press printed There were 
subtle, intricate, and indirect ways of writing things to prove un- 
intelligible to foreigners while carrying deeper meanings to the 
sons of the soil The English Press also raised its voice at times 
on behalf of the people For the higher intellectual circle the 
Press slowly appeared as a vehicle of public opinion Even as 
early as the thirties of the century, when the Indian Press was 
only in its inception. Lord William Bentmck had acknowledged 
that “he had derived more information from the Indian Press 
than from all the Councils, all the Boards, and all the 
Secretaries” by whom he was surrounded Half a century 
separated Lord Lytton from Lord Bentinck The role of the 
Press during that interval had grown manifold On its positive 
side, what the Indian Press was in fact doing was vividly 
described by Robert Knight, the editor and owner of The 
Statesman in the seventies of the nineteenth century In 1876, 
he wrote his views about the relation that then subsisted 
between the Government and the Press for the information of 
the ruling Viceroy, Lord Lytton He pointed out 

“The Government of India is necessarily a despotism 
tempered only by the character of the men who administer it, 
their accountability to the House of Commons, and by the right 
of complete freedom of speech which has been accorded to the 
people The State has conferred upon the people all the pri- 
vileges of free man and, m the conscious integrity of itspurpose, 
has conceded the right of free speech in every part of the 
'™ p ' re In ^ oin 8 th,s . the State seems to me to have placed in 
the hands of the newspaper Press a very responsible trust It is 
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not the place of the newspapers, I think, to be courtiers to "the 
Government, but to represent the interests of all classes And 
there is no country m the world, perhaps, in which it is more 
important that the Press should discharge this duty But there 
has been a tendency of late years to less cordiality between 
Government and the Press than ever existed, and I do not think 
that it has been the fault of the latter. The Government is less 
ready than it formerly was to avail itself of our help m the only 
way in which it can be given To expect the Indian Press to 
be ‘official’ is, I think, to mistake its trust, while if we exclude 
loyal and well-informed criticism from its columns, we must 
not complain if they are filled with what is not loyal and is ill* 
formed 

“It seems to me that under the system of abmimstration we 
have established m India, the only right conception of the office 
of the Press is that of Her Gracious Majesty’s Opposition," and 
whether that opposition shall be well-informed and loyal or the 
reverse, depends wholly upon the relations established there- 
with by the Government " n 

The Government was, m general, jealous of the Press as the 
Press was developing an attitude of hostility towards Ihc 
Government The culmination of that confrontation was seen 
in Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act of ] 878 "It is not without 
very considerable hesitation that I made up my mind to pass 
this Bill," wrote Lytton “Although 1 can hardly doubt that 
the seditious utterances of the Vernacular Press are, atall times, 
more or less mischievous, yet I do not think, that, in ordinary 
times, the mischief done by them is sufficiently serious to call 
for interference in the onlyform which could render interference 
efficient, or to justify the shock likely to be given by such a 
mcasute, as the one we have passed to popular sentiment 
and traditions at home ”** The Viceroy considered the time 
extraordinary because of developments outside the frontiers 
and for adverse reaction in India to British policies People 
talked of the weakness and decline of the British Raj The Press 

27 SD, Robert Knight lo Owen Borne. Private Secretary to Lord 
Lytton. 31 July 1876 

28 SD, Lord Lytton to Lord Northbrook, 23 April 1878. 
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spread stories on those lines and took delight in ‘openly 
insulting and denouncing the whole British Power in all its 
manifestations’ So was the need for prompt, stringent and 
repressive legislation to take away the freedom of the Press 
Public opinion, however, could not be suppressed for long 
The Press Act had to go under Lytton’s successor, Ripon The 
national consciousness which rapidly developed through the 
intellectual trends of the nineteenth century renaissance, finally 
paved the way for the birth of an all Indianational organisation 
during those finest hours of the British in India, that is, the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 

Lord Beaconsfield, at the height of his power, while 
speaking of the evacuation of Kandahar, ridiculed the idea of 
some timid people that the possession of one place or another 
was essential to the security of the Indian Empire “The Key 
^ of India,” he proudly proclaimed, “is not Herat or Kandahar 
^ The Key of India is London The majesty and sovereignty, the 
.pubta vpwrt, and wgoui of out PaibumiA, the vngtnwvty and 
determination of our people— these are the Keys of India *’** 
j Beaconsfield was dead when the National Congress was born 
, The determination of Parliament and of the English race to 
„ hold on to the Keys of India remained firm for years to come 
, But the peace and stability of the Britannic rule were rudely 
disturbed by the growth of an organisation which stood to 
challenge the very foundations on which the empire rested 
Were there no statesmen among the British to foresee 
that Indians would rise to a confrontation at an appropriate 
hour if the British continued to bask under the sunshine of 
complacency ;n their blindness to realities? Indeed there were 
They were there in Parliament, in public life m England, on the 
viceregal throne in India, and in provincial headquarters But 
they were only a handful m number Their sporadic voices, 
raised incoherently and at intervals, were too faint to alarm any 
one A few notable examples of such voices would show that 
Bntanmc peace had no absolute charm for all It was, at best, 
only a crust on the live volcano of Indian discontent 

29 PP, Commons, Disraeli s words quoted by J M Macleal, 3 Sep- 
tember 1895 
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So, pointing to the disastrous attitude of the British Indian 
administrators towards their subjects that “We know what is 
best for you, and intend to do it, if you dislike it or disapprove 
it, that is your fault, not ours, we don't care”, it Has Allan 
Octavian Hume who warned Lord Northbrook 15 years after 
the Mutiny and 1 3 years before the birth of the Congress in 
the following words 

“Your Lordship can probably hardly realize the instability 
of our rule, but I, who have seen the whole grand apparatus of 
an highly civilized Government shrivel up in a single month 
over a vast country, far larger and more populous than Great 
Britain, like some pompous emblazoned scroll cast into a 
furnace, can never hide from myself, that whereas in those 
days (20 years ago, and even id the darkest times of the Mutiny) 
we had the active support of some and the passive countenance 
of a majority of our people rendering the comparatively rapid 
resuscitation of our rule possible, we have now between us and 
destruction nothing but the bayonets, sheathed it is true for the 
moment, and hung round by Sowers of civilized thought, 
which may well lead the Sham-worshippmg public to look 
upon it as moral strength, but for all that to those who look 
below the surface (he 'Cold Steel* und welter nlchts 

“This great change in the spirit with which our subjects are 
animated towards us, I attribute mainly to the equally great 
change that has taken place in the spirit m which we have dealt 
with them — a change not only in the Council Chamber, but 
which has permeated every grade of the administration A 
studied and invariable disregard, if not actually contempt for 
the opinions and feelings of our subjects, is at the present day 
the leading characteristic of our Government m every branch 
of the administration 

The old loyalty was vanishing fast In pre-Mutiny days or 
even in the worst days of the Mutiny itself, there were loyal 
friends of the British who stood by the foreigners through 
thick and thin Among the British too, there were wise public 
servants who ‘scrupulously respected the feelings and prejudices 

}0 NC Mu. Cur C Ul/lJ A O Hume to Lord Northbrook, 1 Atijuil 
1872, 
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of the people* and handled most delicate questions with ‘the 
greatest deliberation, caution and tenderness' Those days of 
understanding could no longer be there in face of grim realities 
which the new educated class understood of an alien Govern- 
ment. . 

The m°st terrible of those realities, what H M Hyndman 
considered ‘Our Greatest Danger in India*, was 3 financial 
system which pointed to a ‘hideous economical catastrophe*. 
After many years oF study of Indian matters Hyndman was 
arriving at a conclusion which can be summed up in his 
following words 

“When poverty-smitten cultivators in one part of India are 
taxed— permanently taxed— to support famine-stricken ryots m 
another, who m their turn are to be taxed again for the like 
service, the whole country being drained all the while by 
epormous military charges, home charges, interest, remittances, 
and loss by exchange, it needs no great economist, no far-seeing 
statesman, to predict that a crash is inevitable " n 

More painful than the economic malady was the apathy of 
the English officers towards its causes and consequences 
Resentment against that apathy was inevitable and consequen- 
ces to follow were ominous When Florence Nightingale took 
upthe issue and began to draw the attention of her countrymen 
to what was wrong with the British Indian administration, she 
was advised by Lord Northbrook to remember 

"While you have shown with much eloquence and force the 
strong sympathy which it is only like you that you should feci 
for the poor sufferers in the late famine, and for the indebted 
ryots of the Deccan, you have, I think, looked only at one side 
of the case, and you have used expressions which, l am con- 
vinced, are not just towards our countrymen, who have done 
and are doing what they believe to be their duty to the Indian 
people under great difficulties and which must have given them 
deeppam '*•* 

31 H M Hyndman s papers in the Nineteenth Century published between 
1878 and 1880 See Bibliography 

32. NC, Mss Eur C 144/7, Northbrook to Florence Nightingale, 
1 Sep (ember 1878, 
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But that redoubtable lady was not to be convinced. “I 
meekly accept your mild rebuke,” she answered "But I do 
not plead guilty to ‘injustice towards our countrymen’ ‘doing 
their duty to the Indian people’ so well 

“On the contrary, I am much more likely to idealize the 
‘70,000’ of ‘our countrymen’ in India as a band of heroes, 
patriots, and martyrs, only that they never stay there 

"And do you not think that one is justified in saying that 
‘we do not care for the people of India’ When not 20 men 
can be got together in the House of Commons who really 
know or care about this ‘great dependency’ which we prate 
and gabble about, when the Cabinet uniformly shirks Indian 
questions, when they never make an ex-Viceroy Secretary of 
State for India, and when, even in the India Office, the only 
thing the India Office does not want to hear about is— India 
This is a proverb among Anglo-Indians reluming home But is 
not this partly or wholly their own fault?”** 

The indictment of Nightingale was well-founded, though 
taken lightly by the ruling statesmen of the time There were 
no effective media by which either the Englishmen m India 
could understand Indian feelings, or the Englishmen inEngland 
could know the real conditions in their distant empire "The 
great Indian officials,” asked Nightingale, “returning home — 
do they interest England about India? They do not go even 
the length of a Review article, they complain of the India 
Office, but in a countrji like England can >ou interest the India 
Office unless you interest the people of England?’’* 4 

Individuals such as Hyndman and Nightingale no doubt 
disturbed the tranquil minds at Whitehall or Westminster, but 
the latter satisfied themselves that the statistical information 
coming from those critics about Indian v-oes were ‘very uncer- 
tain weapons’ For them the source of their worries was not the 
'Life or Death in India*, but the emerging educated class which 
felt free to criticise the administration in numerous local 
papeis It was not the poverty of the people, but the opinion of 

JJ NC, Mss Cur C IIS'?, Florence Nightmgsle to Northbrook, 

7 September 1878 
J4 
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the few educated which indicated the coming confrontation 
During the ten years before the birth of the Indian National 
Congress the chief problem was hoW tocontrohhe Press “I am 
afraid," said the Marquis of Salisbury to Northbrook in March 
1875, "a mistake was made by Lord Macaulay and others in 
the direction they gave to educational efforts in India Popular 
education would have enabled the millions to raise themselves 
a little out of their extreme poverty The University education 
only manufactures a redundant supply of candidate for the 
liberal professions in a country where the demand is small, 
and as a by-product turns out a formidable array of seditious 
article-writers ***• The ruling Viceroy to whom the above letter 
was addressed knew of the dangers arising out of opinions 
expressed in Press and thought of measures to eradicate that 
danger "I think,” he was subsequently assured by Salisbury, 
"newspapers make the task of constitutional government much 
easier than u would be otherwise by signalling hidden rocks, 
but m despotic governments they are an unmixed nuisance I 
have a strong impression that you will have to increase your 
preventive power over them Their present tone of habitual 
sedition cannot be free from danger ”** 

The Marquis of Salisbury was the Secretary of State for 
India Since the Viceroy could not consider the time opportune 
enough to bring m a law against seditious newspapers, he had 
to wait By the close of 1875 the name of the new Viceroy was 
announced. Lord Lytton, at that time Minister at Lisbon To 
the Conservatives he was ‘a man of considerable ability’, a 
man to deliver the goods and not to discredit the choice He 
came to India to celebrate the Delhi Durbar wherein the Queen 
of England was proclaimed Empress of India, to fight the 
Second Anglo-Afghan War, and to impose on India the Verna- 
cular Press Act The outgoing Viceroy congratulated his boss 
in considerable agony while yielding place to his successor "I 
was glad to receive your telegram,” said Northbrook to Salis- 
bury, “saying you had announced my resignation I shall be 
glad to be relieved from the task of carrying out a policy 

35 NC, Mss Eur C 144/12, Salisbury to Northbrook, 25 March 1875, 
3fi, Ibid, 51 May 1875, 
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(Afghan policy) to which I see grave objections ” aT 

Lytton’s rule marked the Britannic peace at its zenith in 
the sense that Disraeli dreamt of the Roman grandeur in Indian 
empire at that very time (as indicated earlier) In another 
sense, however, it was a lull before the storm, a forced peace 
imposed with an iron hand, or free expression silenced by 
arbitrary laws Lytton, by trymg to slop the criticism of 
administrative actions, drove the educated Indians into a hostile 
camp from where they looked towards the British with a sense 
of resentment 

That Disraeli and Lytton followed wrong policies at a 
difficult time was apparent to their immediate successors in 
office, Gladstone and Ripon Extreme conservatism did not 
fit in well with the temper of the Indian elite The latterwanted 
recognition of their worth as well as a voice in the adminis- 
tration of their country 

Ripon approached nearest to their aspiration Hisviceroya!- 
ty from 1880 to 1884 formed a milestone inhistory He showed 
the greatest prudence in appreciating the signs of the times and 
endeavoured his best to win over the subject race by giving 
them confidence and showing them respect But, as his 
liberalism crashed on bureaucratic conservatism, an unexpected 
confrontation between the ruling race and the ruled speedily 
brought to surface a political crisis of deeper consequences 
Two works of Ripon hastend India’s political awakening His 
measures on ‘Local Self-Government' created a hope in the 
minds of the educated Indians that they should at last get a 
chance to manage their local affairs His ‘llbert Bill’ created 
a situation by which the people of India demonstrated openly 
and boldly their hatred of the European race 

“We are entering,’’ reminded Ripon to Gladstone in 1882 
while describing the need of local self-government, “or rather 
we have entered, upon a period of change in India, the spread 
of education, the substitution of legal for discretionary admi- 
nistration, the progress of railways, telegraphs, etc are now 
beginning to produce a marled effect upon the people, new 
ideas arc springing up, new aspirations arc being called out, 

37 NC, Mss Cur C 1*4/12, Northbrook to Salisbury 7 January 1876 
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and a process has begun which will go on with increasing 
rapidity and force from year to year Such a condit on of 
affairs is one in which the task of government, and especially 
of practically despotic government, is beset with difficulties of 
no light kind, to move too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind 
is more dangerous still, and the problem is how to deal with 
this new-born spirit of progress, raw and superficial as in many 
respects it is, so as to direct it into a right course, and derive 
from it all the benefits which its development is capable of 
ultimately conferring upon the country, and at the same time 
to prevent it from becoming, through blind indifference, or 
stupid repression, a source of serious political danger ”** 

As early as 1870 Lord Majo’s Government had put forth 
a Resolution which contained the rudiments of a policy which 
Ripon now wanted to advance, a policy which had been 
‘smothered by official indifference or hostility* till then. The 
same official hostility was thrown up again, while the Viceroy 
was surprised to see how the people in all the more advanced 
parts of the country received the offer with a sense of gratitude 
even if the boon was of a negligible character, namely, giving 
them only a small share of responsibility in management of their 
roads, drams and schools If the official hostility was to wreck 
that feeling, what hopes were left for the educated regarding 
their role in a state'’ Yet, the hostility was apparent Ripon 
was criticised as a ‘very alarming Radical', and theGovernorof 
Bombay, James Fergusson, issued a Resolution, quite unusual 
and unbecoming, reflecting upon the policy of the Government 
of India and misrepresenting that policy grossly "It seems to 
me most probable,” wrote Ripon to Gladstone,‘‘thatthis Reso- 
lution is intended for the consumption of his Conservative 
friends at home, and that, therefore, it is not at all impossible 
that the subject may be noticed m Parliament If it is, I feel 
perfectly confident that I may rely fully upon your support 
I need not point out to you how serious might be the political 
results of disappointing the hopes thus raised, and how incon- 
sistent it would be with all the acknowledged aims of the 

3$ NC, Mrs Eur C 144/2, Extract from a tetter from Viceroy Ripon 
to W E Gladstone. <$ October 1832, 
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Liberal Party to do so ”” 

India possessed men like James Fergusson among her ad- 
ministrators who would not allow even the reading of Macau- 
lay’s Essays on Clive and Warren Hastings in the schools of 
Bombay tn the belief that they should lead the people to know 
that the conduct of British rulers in India had not always been 
perfectly immaculate' Such men being in majority, it was no 
easy job for Ripon to think of Indian progress Local Self- 
Government, however, stayed, making headway slowly and 
precariously 

It was the Ilbert Bill which brought to surface the real 
crisis The matter was simple Till the time of Rtpon it was 
only a European judge who could try a European British sub- 
ject in India, not an Indian judge Ripon wanted to remove 
this racial discrimination m the sphere of justice and in 1883, 
the Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council, Ilbert, introduced a 
Bill to withdraw that specific European privilege. The Anglo- 
Indian community at once rose against the Government in 
all their might while despising Indians in strongest possible 
terms “Would you like to live in a country,” asked Meredith 
Townshend to fellow Europeans, "where at any moment your 
wife would be liable to be sentenced on a fale charge of slapping 
an ayah to three days’ imprisonment, the magistrate being a 
copper-coloured pagan who probably worships the Lmga, and 
certainly exults any opportunity of showing that he can insult 
white persons with impunity?” Such invectives proved how 
deep-rooted was the Englishman’s hatred for his Indian subjects 

A nervous Viceroy, while sending his apologia, regretted 
that anything connected with his administration should be a 
source of trouble to Gladstone’s Government in Parliament, 
but described how his countrymen used violent language to 
insult the people and kept up an agitation throughout Bengal 
and Assam and in other parts of India with great vigour "I am 
convinced,” he said, “that the present furious opposition has 
not been created by this Bill alone— it is an opposition to the 
general tenor of my policy, at that policy of governing India 

NC. Mm Cur C 144 ”2, Extract from a letter from Viceroy RJpon 

(o W E. Gladiione, 6 October 1882, 
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‘for herself and not for England’, still less for a limited 
number of Englishmen residing here . ”‘° 

Agitation did not subside Ripon had no alternative but to 
think of modifying the Bill in order to satisfy the English 
vanity But Indian opinion in the meantime had become 
equally critical and any retreat from the original step was sure 
to create bitterness and rancour In a dilemma, he turned to the 
only Briton in India who understood the Indian feeling at that 
moment more genuinely than others for his sound advice 
Ripon wrote to Allan Octavian Hume 

“The state of things at Calcutta is certainly very unpleasant 
The feeling is very bitter and the personal hostility to myself 
extraordinary A compromise has been offered Please 
therefore telegraph to me immediately on receipt of this letter 
your opinion on the subject If you think that the leaders of 
native opinion would acquiesce in such a settlement, telegraph 
‘Yes', if you come to a contrary conclusion telegraph 'No* 

As regards native meetings 1 am more convinced than ever that 
they ought to be avoided, such a meeting if held m Calcutta 
just now would in all probability lead to serious disorder In 
your mountain retreat you can perhaps hardly imagine how 
electric the atmosphere is down here, but you know India so 
well as to be fully able to estimate the consequences of a dis- 
turbance in which lives mtght be lost on either side ” <1 

From Simla, Hume telegraphed in reply *No’ No con- 
cession would please the foreign community, not even the entire 
withdrawal of the Bill, he felt “They would crow,” he wrote, 
"to any extent, consider they had gained a great victory, and 
become hereafter utterly unmanageable, but they would be none 
the less hostile to you personally and to the policy you 
represent The time has gone by when any possible concession 
would enable us to regatn in any degree their confidence, 
respect, support 

“How long is the Viceroy and through him the Empress to 
be publicly insulted and outraged'’ How long, how long is 

40 CP, Add Mm 44187, Ripon to Gladrtone 24 March 1883 
4t R.P, Add M» 41616, Ripon to Hume, Barrack pore, 14 December 
188J. 
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this to go on unchecked?” 4 * 

Hume’s advice to overrule European opposition and hold 
on to original Ilbert Bill could not be of any avail Bigger 
considerations out-weighed the Viceroy’s decision In a note 
on Ilbert Bill Amendment he wrote" 

“There can be little or no doubt that if the Bill had been 
opposed up to the end by the Anglo-Indian party, great efforts 
would have been made, upon a change of Government at 
home, to get the measure repealed *’** 

Ripon’s defeat was India’s defeat But, in the heat and 
dust of the anti-IIbert Bill agitation of the White race, there 
emerged a determination of the Indian people to politically 
organise themselves for united action Any such organization, 
of course, was likely to take the character of an Opposition 
The Indian National Conference, which met at Calcutta in 
those ugly days of racial demonstrations, was only a prelude of 
something bigger to follow 

Ripon’s regime saw the beginning of the end of the Pax 
Britannica in Indian empire His five year term was to expire 
m June 1885 But he prepared to leave India earlier for obvi- 
ous reasons As early as June 1884 he sounded it to Gladsone 
“It seems to me to be of great importance that the appoint- 
ment of the next Viceroy should not fall into the hands of the 
Tories and I shall be ready heartily to acquiesce in any 
arrangement calculated to avoid the occurrence of such an 
evil Let me earnestly beg you to give me as a successor a 
man of really liberal opinions In the present condition of this 
country a truly and broadly libera] policy is essentia) not only 
to the discharge of our duty as a nation but to the security of 
our power as a government 

Ripon s liberal successor Duffer m arrived in Calcutta on 
13 December 1884 and was inducted into the office of Viceroy 
with the usual ceremony He found Ripon looking remarkably 
well Most kindly the outgoing Viceroy did everything he could 

42 RP Add Mss 4JSI6, Home to Ripon. Simla, 18 December 1833 
4J GP. Add Mss 44287, Ripon'* hole on Ilbert Bid Amendment 
Ripon bad repealed Ly lion's Vernacular Press Act which could hare 
aiTorded a precedent 

44 OP, Add Mss. 44287, Ripon lo Ohdilooe, 23 June 1884 
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to instruct his successor upon all outstanding public questions 
Dufferin was struck by the moderation, the good sense, the 
justice of his predecessor’s views, and, above all, by his 
magnanimity, for “in spite of the harsh treatment he has 
received, he spoke of no one with the slightest bitterness.” 

On 15 December 1884, Ripon was leaving Calcutta “I 
accompanied him to the train this morning,” Dufferin reported 
home, “when a large number of Natives assembled m the 
streets and clapped and cheered him as he passed He is to 
receive innumerable addresses on his journey to Bombay, 
where a great reception awaits him No Viceroy probably has 
ever left India amidst such general and genuine expressions of 
goodwill on the part of the Indian population, and I am glad 
to find that I shall have no difficulty m following the general 
lines of his policy 1 sincerely hope that England will give 
Ripon the good reception he deserves No man has worked so 
laboriously, or with a more single-minded purpose My respect 
both for his capacity and for his character has greatly increas- 
ed since 1 have studied what he has done and written I have 
no doubt that the storm provoked by the Hbert Bill will soon 
be forgotten, and that his administration will stand forth in its 
true benignant character ”* 1 

Ripon’s rule ended an epoch of British Indian history 
Within one year of his departure, by next December, the stage 
was set for the rise of the Indian National Congress to open a 
new chapter in Indo-British relations. 


DC, Mn Eut F I30J2, Duffenn to Kimberley. J5 December, 18S4 
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“IT is very difficult,” wrote an English obsexver of the Indian 
situation on 23 December 188S, “to make people arriving from 
London, full of English politics and of ardour to do something, 
understand that India is passing through a very severe revolu- 
tion The India I first saw 28 years ago (the time of Mutiny) 
was farther from the India of to-d3y than it was from the 
India of Lord Clive's time "> John Biddulph who wrote these 
words did not imagine that within a week of that date was 
going to rise an organisation named the Indian Nationa/ 
Congress as a manifestation of that ’severe revolution’ 

1885 Struggle for freedom was still far from people’s 
vision Farther still, the coming of independence Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak was 29, Gopal Krishna Gokhale 19, and the man 
who was to lead the Congress to its ultimate goal, Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, was doing his matriculation in a school, 
a boy of 16 The generation that was to follow his leadership 
was either in infancy or not >ct born 1885 saw the generation 
of Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Mahadev Govmda 
Ranade, Ananda Charlu, Badruddm Tyabji, Dinshaw Wacba, 
Subramama Iyer and Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee, among 

I NC. Mss Eor C 144,6, John Biddotph to Northbrook, 23 December 
IMS 
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others, in its prime It was also the time of Allan Octavian 
Hume, William Wedderburn, and Charles Brad laugh, among 
their English contemporaries, who got directly involved in the 
Indian affairs of that time 

In 1885, Queen Victoria had only two years left to complete 
a glorious reign of half a century By December of that year, 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, the Earl of 
Dufferm had completed one year of his rule From June of that 
year till February of the next year. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was the Secretary of State for India At the Presidency of 
Bombay, the rule of James Fergusson had ended in March 
1885, with Lord Rcay assuming office as his successor 

The year was regarded important in the history of the 
municipalities in India Elections were held in most of the 
provinces for the first time under the new and more popular 
system of Municipal Government For the educated, that was 
the beginning of an experiment in the direction of that far-away 
utopia called democracy In 110 colleges and college depart- 
ments, more than ten thousand undergraduates received their 
modern lessons in English And there were 122,250 schools of 
all grades with more than 3,300,000 pupilsonroll India posses- 
sed in 1885 more than 300 vernacular newspapers, published 
regularly in almost all regional languages, to feed the curiosity 
of the educated and the literate During that year, nearly nine 
thousand books and magazines, both in English and vernacular 
languages, awaited publication throughout British India 

In 1885, Lord DufferinwasfightmgtheThird Anglo-Burmese 
War, and his generals were leading occasional expeditions 
against the turbulent tribes on the north-west and north-east 
frontiers But on the whole, it was a peaceful year, the war 
and the expeditions being of a light character There were no 
internal troubles, and the total revenue of India had gone up 
to nearly double the revenue of the time before the Mutiny 

For Victoria Regina, her Prime Minster, the Secretary of 
State for India, and the Indian Viceroy and Governors, 1885 
did not begin with any ominous sign for the future But the 
year ended with an omen, the birth of the Indian National 
Congress 

No country in the late nineteenth century understood better 
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than Great Britain the constitutional significance of a political 
Opposition And, no Government on earth felt the power of 
that Opposition more definitely than the British Government. 
For any sitting Go\ eminent in that country it was easier to 
face an external threat to survival than a political challenge 
from within It was known to every Englishman that apolitical 
Opposition was as necessary to democracy as a ruling Cabinet, 
and that the growth of British democracy would have been 
impossible without the evolution of an Opposition 

But all such ideas were applicable only to the Englishmen 
in their own country There was no question of an Opposition 
to the Government m the British Indian Empire It was incon- 
ceivable any way to have a party or group to criticise 
overtly or otherwise the actions or policies of the Indian 
administration since India was not a democracy Moreover, 
the eventual rise of an Opposition was not within the range of 
possibility when the empire was at the zenith of its glory and 
particularly in an era when the British statesmen felt smugly 
complacent in respect of their significant achievements m 
giving India rule of law, equity, and justice 

The birth of the Congress disturbed the tranquillity of the 
time The questions to haunt the British Indian bureaucracy 
were of vital nature affecting the very basis of an imperial 
structure Should the National Congress be an Opposition to 
the Government of India? Should it also behave like a Parlia- 
ment of the Indian people to debate the conduct of their 
rulers? 

For the political leaders m Britain, the questions were of 
still deeper meaning Was it going to be a national political 
party aspiring for the same ultimate goals for which political 
parties existed'* Since the Regulating Act of 1773 the British 
Parliament had claimed its effective authority over the Indian 
affairs Since the much improved Pitfs India Act of 1784 the 
sway of Parliament had increased stage by stage to its logical 
finality There had been many battles on behalf of the princes, 
and finally a great revolt by the princes, the people and the 
sepojs of the army to overthrow the British But there was 
never a definite political platform from where an Indian natio 
nal party could challenge the politico-administrative policies of 
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Parliament openly, though, in a sense, constitutionally. One 
hundred and one years after the Pitt’s India Act, the Indian 
National Congress was born to function on those lines 

Two names of the ruling race are permanently associ- 
ated with the birth of the Congress, Allan Octavian Hume 
and His Excellency The Right Honourable Sir Frederick 
Temple Hamilton-Teraplc, Earl of Dufferm The former, 
open, arduous and honest, by his unique role coordinated 
the political thought process of the Indian leadership and 
came to deserve the appellation, both from his contemporaries 
and the posterity, as the founder of the Congress The latter, 
by his initial good wish, subsequent second thoughts, and 
ultimate criticism, made his role mysterious, symbolising 
the initial perplexity of his race towards an unexpected 
reckoning 

Allan Octavian Hume was the son of a distinguished 
Member of British Parliament, Joseph Hume • Coming from 
the northern regions of Scotland, Joseph Hume was known for 
his opposition to the traditional ruling factions of his days in 
Parliament Allan Octavian possessed the convictions of 
radicalism which had made his father quite renowned in British 
politics Born in 1829, he came to India at the age of twenty 
and began his career as a district officer Twenty years later he 
was occupying the office of a Secretary to Government of 
India Ten years after that, when he was fifty, he was already 
a rebel within the rigid frame of the official world His 
grievances against his countrymen were that they asserted 
their supremacy at the potnt of bayonets, and that they did 
not think of the stability of the administration through the 
enlightenment of the people and through their moral or intel- 
lectual capacities * 


When Ripon ruled India, Hume was already known as a friend 
of the Indian people and sympathetic to their grievances against 
the British rule “I will not join ,n any work,” mfo , me d lhc 
Viceroy in May 1882, "except what r believe to be directly for 
the good of m, fellows, and I w,l| not of course take anyth, ng 


* Joseph Hume 1777-1855 
2 See CC, 9-1 1 
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directly or indirectly for doing that which it is simply my duty 
to do Do not please take the trouble to reply to this If ever 
you should want me, it will be time enough to write to me.”* 
Ripon indeed utilised Hume to act as an unofficial spokesman 
of the Viceroy when he wanted to communicate something to 
his subject people by way of advice or instruction “In the 
Pioneer of the 4th is a letter of mine which I hope you will take 
the trouble to read In this I have told my native friends, as 
nearly as possible, I think what you told me to tell them," he 
said to Ripon on 6 November 1882 3 4 

In the thick of (he llbert Bill storm when the European 
community stood solidly against the Viceroy, Allan Octavian 
acted as the staunchest supporter of the latter, though to his 
considerable consternation he saw the great Viceroy bowing 
down before his foes Hume saw in that defeat great harm 
being done to the British rule by the British race itself 

Taking upon himself the stupendous responsibility of bridg- 
ing the widening gulf, Hume became interested at the depar- 
ture of Ripon, in organising the Indian leadership foracommon 
purpose under the ostensible European discipline of organisa- 
tional decorum In essence, his purpose in helping the Indian 
leaders to come together in an organisation was to create a 
sense of involvement in them in the afTairs of their own 
administration for the better functioning of a government 
which he wished to see adopt a more enlightened form In 
1885, Hume was at his best He was the most danng man 
for a unique venture 

Of necessity, Hume turned to the new Viceroy, Duffcrin. 
Among the British rulers of India, there have been persons 
whose character created no confusion for those who wanted to 
know them The minds of men like Ripon or Curzon were 
never a closed book to their contemporaries But there were 
rulers who could seldom be understood either in matters of their 
personal atutudes or political principles One such individual 
was Lord Du (Term He puzzled people in India and in England, 
the Liberals and Conservatives alike, his friends and foes, by 

3 RP Add Mm 43616 AO Hume to Lord Ripon, ZS May I M2. 

4 Ibid, Hume to Ripon. 6 November IW2. 
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incoherent policies and inconsistent conduct 

After a close observation of Dufferin, and after having 
heard a good deal of him, John Biddulph confidentially wrote 
to Lord Northbrook in December 1885 “He is certainly very 
different from any Viceroy we have yet had He does not take 
the slightest interest in any details of administration, neverasks 
questions and does not want to be told, if he is told he appears 
to forget immediately On the other hand he is very shrewd, 
is very quick in reading character, and in big matters takes his 
own way very deliberately, and does not try to put his own 
responsibility on to other people ”* 

Duffenn, though a Liberal, was considered ‘a most admira- 
ble foil to Lord Ripon’, which he rightly was On his arrival 
m India, he was confronted with the problem of pleasing both 
the Europeans and Indians, and also the problem how far to 
abandon Ripon’s policies and how far to retain them "For 
fear the Natives might suspect I was disposed to discontinue, 
if not to reverse Ripon’s friendly policy, I took the earliest 
opportunity of paying him some well-deserved compli- 
ments,” he said, and felt sure at the same tune that “the British 
Colony will be very glad of the opportunity I propose to offer 
them of making their peace with Government House "• Such 
a role was imperative for the Viceroy which it was impossible 
for him to escape But the need to please the angry Europeans 
weighed heavily in his policy sheet for obvious reasons There 
was yet another factor to disturb his political thinking Within 
a few months of his Indian administration the Liberal Govern- 
ment at home was overthrown which took him completely by 
surprise The Conservative Government no doubt assured him 
of its confidence, but yet, he was terribly worried about the 
person of his immediate boss. Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Randolph Churchill “I fear,” wrote the Viceroy, “he has a 
natural propensity ‘to get hold of the wrong end of the stick’ 
Moreover his letter to Lord Granville has filled me with bitter 
indignation, so that I shall not have much persona] pleasure in 

3 NC» Mss Eur C 144,6, John BidduTph to Lord Northbrook 
23 December 1885 

6 DC, Mss Eur F 130/2, Duflenn lo Kimberley, 15 December 1884 
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communicating with him, though of course I shall loyally do 
my best to render his administration of this country as success- 
ful as possible.” 7 The Viceroy felt happy to understand that 
there was a mutual inclination on both sides. Conservatives and 
Liberals, to keep India out of the vortex of party politics; 
yet, for him, to keep the Conservatives pleased at every step 
was no easy task In any case, the year 1885, being the first 
year of his Indian career, with prospects of fluctuating politics 
at home and with the clouds of war gathering on the Burmese 
front, was a difficult year for Lord Duffenn - 

It was on one day in that year that Allan Octavian Hume 
met the Viceroy in connection with his proposed Indian organi- 
sation Their actual talk on the subject remained a closely 
guarded secret for some time and when it came to surface, the 
two were already at loggerheads, calling names and bestowing 
abuses on each other It was in January 1889, three years after 
the birth of the Congress, that an angry Hume disclosed to 
Lord Ripon the story of Duflerin’s conduct in regard to the 
Congress Reciting the Imes from Pope— 'What dire offence 
from petty causes springs. What mighty contests rise from 
trivial things’— he went on to say why Lord Duffenn after 
promising sympathy for the Congress, at the last moment, 
‘spat in our faces and bolted’ “His Lordship is an ass, and a 
weak and touchy ass to boot,” said Hume of Duffenn and after 
describing a Jot of things, wrote the following lines 

“In June 1885, before the Congress was started Lord 
Duffenn was one of the first persons consulted At that time 
the idea was to include officials as well as non-officials, and 
Lord Reay was to have been invited to be tbe first President 
both by reason of his warm sympathy with the movement and 
his being Governor of the Province in which the first Congress 
was to be held 

“Lord Duffenn warmfy approved the proposal, considering 
that it would at last furnish the Government with something 
hie an authoritative statement of the views and wishes etc of 
the educated and intelligent classes throughout the countjy. 
The whole scheme exactly ns it was carried out (save as regards 
1 NC, Mss Cur C 1*4 5, Duffenn to forth brock, 10 July 1835 
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the exclusion or the official element) was laid before him there 
has not been the smallest change jfl the programme — ‘But’ he 
said 1 quote his exact words ‘Don’t ask Lord Rcay to preside 
don’t ha\e officials — if you gentlemen do your duty you will 
criticise the administration — and officials ought not to take 
part in this — consider how awkward it will be for Lord Rcay, if 
Grant DulTs administration comes to be severely criticised 
whilst he is in the chair ’ 

“I told him that his views would I was sure be a law in 
such case, and he said 'then I am perfectly satisfied I wish 
you every success * Early m ’86, in the budget discussion he 
spoke highly of the Bombay Congress which had taken place 
m the meantime 

If Hume’s statement is correct, this was the role of Lord 
Dufferin at the inception of the Congress The difficulty regar- 
ding his knowledge of the situation arose from his Sphinx- 
like posture thereafter, and that created a great mystery if 
Duffenn actually gave his so-called ‘blessings’ to the Congress 
at its birth Several years later, W C Bonnerjee, the first 
President of the National Congress, wrote the following “It 
will probably be news to many that the Indian National Cong- 
ress, as it was originally started and as it has since been 
carried on, is in reality the work of the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava when that nobleman was Governor-General of 
India ”* According to Bonnerjee, A O Hume first conceived 
the idea that it would be of great advantage to India if the 
leading politicians of the country could be brought together 
once a year to discuss social matters, and that politics should 
form no part of their discussion, for, there were already recog- 
nised political bodies in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and other 
parts of India “Full of these ideas he saw the noble Marquis 
when he went to Simla early m 1885 after having in the 
December previous assumed the Viceroyalty of India Lord 
Duffenn took great interest in the matter and after considering 
over it for some time he sent for Mr Hume and told him 

8 RP, Add Msj 4361 6, Hume to Ripon Allahabad 13 January 1889 

9 BML, 8023 aa 45, INC, W C. Bonnerjee on the Origin of the 
Congress 
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that, in his opinion, Mr Hume’s project would not be of much 
use He said there was no body of persons in this country 
who performed the functions which Her Majesty’s Opposition 
did in England The newspapers, even if they really represented 
the views of the people, were not reliable and as the English 
were necessarily ignorant of what was thought of them and their 
policy m native circles, it would be very desirable in the 
interests as well of the rulers as of the ruled that Indian politi- 
cians should meet yearly and point out to the Government in 
what respects the administration was defective and how it 
Could be improved, and he added that an assembly such as the 
proposed should not be presided over by the local Governor 
for m his presence the people might not like to speak out their 
minds ” 10 

Hume felt convinced of Dufferin’s arguments and placed 
before the Indian leaders m Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and 
other parts of the country both the schemes, his own and Lord 
DufTcnn’s, and the leaders ‘unanimously accepted Lord 
Duffenn’s scheme and, proceeded to give effect to it’. W C 
Bonnerjee finally informed that "Lord Dufferin had made it a 
condition with Mr Hume that his name in connection with 
the scheme of the Congress should not be divulged so long 
as he remained in the country, and this condition was 
faithfully maintained and none but the men consulted by Mr 
Hume knew anything about the matter .” 11 

If the ruling Viceroy had made it a condition that his 
consent for the formation of a political organisation should be 
a matter of complete secrecy, that explains bis silence on the 
subject during the period of his viceroyalty His subsequent 
disclosure of the subject was ruled out in the light of subse- 
quent developments, first, the Congress having proved itself 
a body of ambitious critics right from the start, and secondly, 
the British statesmen at home having shown considerable 
displeasure towards the Viceroy’s suspected hand behind Hume’s 
political machinations, thoughtlessly extended, but meticulously 

10 BML, 8013 aa 4S INC. WC Bonnerjee on the Origin of the 
Congress 

]| Ibid WC Bonnerjee gave these deiiits while writing an introduction 
to Mr Natesan s • Indian Politics ' which was published in 18517. 
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utilised Furthermore, within a short time, Duffenn had 
reasons to develop personal dislike for Hume to such an extent 
that it became almost impossible for him, either in India or in 
England, to revive any memory of their earlier agreement 
pertaining to a policy which ended in grave consequences for 
British rule 

Thus, the role of Lord Duffenn at the conceptual genesis of 
the Indian National Congress will remain somewhat indistinct, 
while the role of Hume is too elaborately recorded to need 
further description 

The first session of the Congress met at Bombay on 28-29 
December 1885 The idea of some of the organisers to make 
Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay, the President of the 
session did not materialise This corroborates the inside story 
of Lord Duffenn having advised Hume not to do so Principal 
Wordsworth of the EJphmstone College helped the leaders pri- 
vately in formulating resolutions to be moved at the Congress 
There was some curiosity on the part of the Bombay bureau- 
cracy, but no immediate concern Moreover, thecuriosity ofthe 
executive was chiefly due to the outward composition of the 
Congress body The following was one of tbe descriptions 
contained in official records 

"The spectacle which presented itself of men representing 
the various races and communities, castes and sub-divisions of 
castes, religions and sub-dmsions of religions met together in 
one place to form themselves, if possible, into one political 
whole, was most unique and interesting For they had come 
not from the Presidency towns alone, but from all parts of 
India, and their presence afforded a most interesting study of 
the beads and head-dresses typical of the numerous variety of 
castes and communities inhabiting this country ”** 

While the curiosity of the observers from anthropological or 
sociological angle of view could have been profound indeed, it 
was the serious implication of their becoming a‘political whole* 
that mattered much Tbe President-elect, WC Bonnerjee, 
described the gathering as the ‘first National. Assembly ever 
yet convened in India’ “It was not merely provinces,” he 
12. CC, I4-J7, 
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said, “that were represented, almost all the Political Associa- 
tions in the Empire were represented by one or more of the 
gentlemen present, while as regards the Press, the proprietors, 
editors or delegates of the Mirror, the Hindu, the Indian Spec- 
tator, the Tribune, and others showed, conclusively, the univer- 
sality of the feelings which had culminated in the great and 
memorable gathering Surely never had so important and 
comprehensive an assemblage occurred within historical times 
on the soil of India ’* 1 * 

The aims and objects of the Congress were the promotion 
of personal intimacy and friendship amongst all the more 
earnest workers in the country’s cause in the various parts of 
the Empire, and, the fuller development and consolidation of 
the sentiments of national unity From an intellectual and 
ideological sphere nationalism was thus brought down to a 
practical and operative level The founders of the Congress 
were full of praise for the British rule, but side by side, they 
proclaimed their aspirations about a new era, and became 
■critical of many existing anomalies in Indo-British relations 

The National Congress in its birth-cry wanted to be heard 
"“In dealing with Englishmen," declared Dadabhai Naoroji, 
“make v p your minds deliberately, speak clearly, and work 
persevenngly Then and then alone can you hope to be listened 
to " ,< Why was there a need for the Congress to raise its 
voice? The answer came from Pherozeshah Mehta “Our 
Legislative Councils in this country are merely shams The truth 
is always buried, it is never allowed to rise to the surface ”* 5 
And, in England, there was that governing body which was 
supposed to know things about India and which possessed 
power to pass opinion on the destiny of India’s millions, but 
which in fact was a body of non-knowing and non-working 
functionaries “In its inception," said Ananda Charlu, “the 
India Council was little better than a relic of the discredited 
John Company, m its next stage it was no better, for it was 
mainly little else than an oligarchy of fossilised Indian admi- 
ts BML *023 aa 45. INC. Presidential Address by WC Bonnerjee. 

Bombay, 18SS 

14 INC. First Session 1*85, Address of Dadabhai Naoroji 
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nistrators ” 1 * So, within the ambit of the British rule, India 
required a new political structure with the people of the land 
involved in it Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee, the President of 
the first session, declared in this context 

“I think that our desire to be governed according to the 
ideas of Governments prevalent in Europe is in no way incom- 
patible with our thorough loyalty to the British Government 
All that we desire is that the basis of the Government should 
be widened and that the people should have their proper and 
legitimate share in it ” 1 * 

The words of the founders of the National Congress con- 
veyed deeper meaning to all concerned As an organisation, the 
Congress, just at its inception, passed a series of resolutions 
containing serious reflections on the conduct of the Govern- 
ment It demanded an enquiry into the working of the Indian 
administration, both m India and in England, by a Royal 
Commission with the people of India adequately represented 
thereon It recommended the abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India as it was constituted at that time, 
as a necessary preliminary to other reforms 11 It demanded 
reform and expansion of the central and local legislative coun- 
cils by tbe admission of a considerable proportion of elected 
members It recommended that the budgets should be referred 
to those councils for consideration, and that their members 
should be empowered to interpellate tbe executive in regard to 
all aspects of administration The Congress further suggested 
that a standing committee of the House of Commons should be 
constituted to receive and consideranyformal protests that might 
be recorded by majorities of the legislative councils against the 
executive for overruling the decisions of such majorities *° 

Of a deeper significance still were the resolutions which 
concerned some of the vital aspects of the imperial rule. In its 
opinion, resolved the Congress, “the proposed increase in the 
military expenditure of the Empire is unnecessary, and regard 

16 INC First Session, 1885, Address of P Atianda Charlu 

17 Ibid. President at Address of W C Bonnerjee 
t* INC, Resolution 1, 1885 
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being bad to the revenues of the Empire and the existing 
circumstances of the country, excessive ” M It also condemned, 
though of course indirectly, the Anglo-Burmese War of that 
year, and raised its voice against the impending annexation of 
Upper Burma 11 

Thus the National Congress made itself known right at its 
birth Rightly did Hume point out that “this Conference will 
form the germ of a National Parliament, and, if properly 
conducted, will m a few years constitute an unanswerable reply 
to the assertion that India is unfit for any form of representa- 
tive institutions ”* a In a still wider perspective Annie Besant 
looked at the Congress as the barbmger of a new era To her 
“The first National Congress dissolved, leaving a happy and 
inspiring memory of fine work done, and unity demonstrated 
India had found her voice India was realising herself as a 
Nation Strange and menacing was the portent in the eyes of 
some Splendid and full of hope in the eyes of others The 
rosy fingers of the dawn-maidens had touched the Indian skies 
When would her Sun of Freedom rise to irradiate the Mother- 
land?”” 

Did the Viceroy in Calcutta and the Secretary of State for 
India in London get the meaning of the occasion whtch was 
almost unique in significance and purpose? There is of course 
the fact about the person of the Secretary of Stale that he was 
expecting his fall from power at any moment dunngthat month 
of December 1885 A short while before the Indian leaders 
were to meet in Bombay, Lord Randolph Churchill wrote to 
Duffenn “It is quite on the cards that before this reaches you 
the Government will have ceased to exist " ,s The Cabinet 
somehow survived December and Lord Randolph was still the 
Secretary of Slate when the Congress was bom But while so 
unsure of his position he perhaps could not comprehend the 
implications of what happened m Bombay As for the Viceroy 
DulTerin, it is quite obvious that he kept his e>es open to what 

2t INC. Resolution V, 1885 

22 INC, Resolution VII, 1885 

25 INC, Hume s Optnlng Manifesto, 1885 

24 cc. u-n 

25 DC, Mss Cur T ISQfl. Randolph Churchill to Duffenn, 1 1 Dr«cm- 
t*r, 18*5 
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Hume and his Indian friends were doing in Bombay, but pru- 
ett y enough decided to keep his lips tight on the subject 
, i? e Con Sress was meeting, the Viceroy was writing a 
f tif n burc h'^ descnbing other things but giving no inkling 
of the Bombay gathering Within a week of the birth of the 
ongress, he was writing again to his boss, but significantly 
enough he made no mention of the event Ironically enough he 
\ as discussing the supply of Martmi-Enfield Rifles to the 
ops or which he was straining ‘every nerve to find the 
ecessary funds’ The whole British army in India was required 
° , e armed with that new weapon and the Viceroy was doing 
as est as he could in that direction *• Moreover, his mind was 
ore rawn towards Burma which he was planning to visit 
•ton Bombay where Iho Congress met 

C . Vlce i ro >' or tf, e Secretary of State had no immediate 
nrmrW blrth ° f thc Con 8 ress > 't was just a corres- 

wh.ci, u ° l" e r,mes who showed his gift of understanding 
-in ro “Sht out an intelligent Englishman’s intuitivereaction 
had m^ e rl°^ that masri,tudc * When ^e National Congress 
Cotimmc , d . ISperscd ’ The Ttr nes approved of some of the 
thine mo eS ° utl0ns wfl,le describing some others as *some- 

thing more than questionable’ Next, ,t printed the following 

Ind./™,!! ^ f ° rCe that Ind,a was W0n - and 11 18 fc y f°«e that 
the fount v C go ' <rned > In whatever hands the Government of 
kaT mi,ybf f r ed IfWCWCre withdraw, ,t would 

pe^ bm thrr' hCm0Stflucnt,onsue - or most ready 
pen bu the strongest arm and the sharpest sword ”” 

the new! h n°f U , S ri S th ,°l C Wb0 rcad these hnes in The Times 
news of the birth of the Congress obviously carried m some 

^January 1^6 F l3 ° /5, Duffena *° Randolph Churchill, Calcutta. 

not truckle in h,m •• AA .. ° k dcslr °y everybody who doer 
Simla, * July 1836 C * M “ E “ r F ,30/5 ’ «° Kimberley. 

27 CC, 14-17, 
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degree an unpleasant surprise The Congress had not asked 
the British to withdraw, but its resolutions had undoubtedly 
initiated a posture of confrontation That the organisation 
clearly appeared as an Opposition, few doubted 

The Viceroy could not have delayed to make an assessment 
of the new situation and report it home at the earliest Within 
three months of the rise of the Congress when he found himself 
ready to write about it, Randolph Churchill had fallen from 
power, succeeded to the office by Kimberley In March 1886, 
Duffenn prepared a detailed report “I now turn to a subject,” 
he wrote to Kimberley, “which may or may not hereafter 
prove of considerable importance, but I cannot help having a 
strong suspicion that the course of events at home m regard to 
Ireland has produced a very considerable effect upon the minds 
of the intelligent and educated sections of our own native 
community Associations and sub-associations are being 
formed all over the country, which is also being furnished with 
a network of caucuses, who of course work the telegraphic 
wire in the orthodox fashion But a somewhat new develop- 
ment of this popular machinery has sprug into existence 
within the last few weeks, namely, the organisation of mass 
meetings of the rjots in various districts of Bengal ”** 

The V’ceroy described at length how in order to collect a 
crowd various kinds Of popular entertainments were organised 
which were like tamasha or jollification, and how 'bogus 
reporters’ described in picturesque language the incidents of 
those meetings He could not help thinking how long an 
autocratic Government like that of India would be able to 
stand the strain implied by ‘the importation en bloc from 
England, or rather from Ireland, of the perfected machinery of 
modern democratic agitation* Secondly, there was the free and 
uncontrolled Press, for the most part conducted by extremely 
clever and ‘perfectly unscrupulous men*, which was proving 
itself quite incompatible with the prevailing regime “Day after 
day,*’ said the Viccroj, “hundreds of sharp-witted Babus pour 
forth their indignation against their English oppressors in very 

28 DC, Ms* Cur F 130/5, DufTcnn to Kimberley, Cilomi, 21 March 
1886. 
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pungent and effective diatribes Facts are either invented or 
misrepresented to suit the purpose of these ingenious gentlemen, 
and I must say that the way in which they serve them up is by 
no means discreditable to their literary power.”” The Indian 
Press, in fact was not hostile toDufferra personally even though 
he was the author of an Income Tax and an unpopular war. 
But his worry lay in the endeavours of the Press to excite 
animosity against the services, against a great number of chief 
functionaries, and against the administration m general 

How to counteract the politics of the Press m view of 
democratic popular agitations was Dufferin’s main problem 
He was convinced that unceasing and uncontradicted denun- 
ciation of administration was sure to engender a widespread 
ee mg of hostility towards the Raj from vast numbers of men 
In other countries, the lies or misrepresentations on theoneside 
were denounced by equally untruthful and hard-bitting cham- 
°, n ,h | e j 0,hcr In India . according to Duffenn.this balanc- 
- 8 f /* C, f )r . dld n °* opwate because it was the traditional policy 
t the Indian Government to maintain a dignified and stolid 
siknce ra reference to any attacks made upon it 
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J*8S MS * E ° r P I30/5, Du3crm t0 Kimberley. Calcutta, 21 March 
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which now obtain a lively currency here and, what is worse, are 
carefully revitalised by telegrams to the English newspapers 
... I am rather anxious to ascertain in what direction your 
own opinions are setting, especially in reference to such ques- 
tions as the re-construction of the Supreme Legislative and the 
Provincial Councils, which is one of the chief planks in the 
native liberal platform ” ,a 

This letter of Dufferin is indicative of his sympathetic atti- 
tude towards an Indian organisation as conceived by Hume and 
suggested to him earlier, as well as bis appreciation of the utility 
Of that body after it was born The Congress, in its very first 
resolution, had demanded for a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the working of the Indian administration Sympathetic 
towards an idea like that he had congratulated the Secretary 
of State in March 1886 who indicated that a Parliamentary 
Committee for investigating Indian questions had been appoint- 
ed even though he saw popular disappointment that the matter 
had been relegated to a Committee instead of to a Commission 
But when he heard that London was changing its opinion on 
the subject, he at once wrote back to Kimberley saying “The 
idea having once been started, it will be a misfortune if it can- 
not be gone on with, and I think the time has come to let a 
little air and light into the dark places of our administration, 
and to allow some of the questions about which the Native 
representatives are making so much fuss to be fully and ex- 
haustively argued out The discussion would clear the atmos- 
phere, get nd of a good deal of mis-statement and mis- 
representation, and might also show the possibility of meeting 
their wishes in other respects 

The Earl of Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India, in 
the meantime was doing his bit of research on Indian situation 
in general He had notes before him on the Indian educated 
class, and other matters from the Home Department The 
Viceroy's information provided further material for thought 
The causes of the Indian unrest were deep lying, traceable to 

30 DC. Mu Eur T 130/5, Duffcrm to Kimberley, Calcutta, 21 March 
1U6. 

31 Ibid. Bcnarrr, 6 April 1856 
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social and material changes, arising from new conditions, some 
of them peculiar to India, while others were common to the 
rest of the world While railways and the telegraphs brought 
different parts of India into close daily and hourly communica- 
tion with each other, the Western educational system created 
an educated class to give utterance to new ideas which existed 
m a nebulous state in the minds of many people "All ex- 
perience shows," felt the Secretary of State, "that it is a fatal 
mistake to suppose that ‘agitators’ create grievances and dis- 
content What they do is to give definite form and shape to 
the thoughts which pervade many minds They, in other words, 
put the match to explosive materials ”** 

The Liberal Secretary of State had no failh in a mere repres- 
sive policy The English democracy, so he felt, did not permit 
such a policy to be firmly and continuously pursued There 
was the House of Commons to criticise reckless actionsand the 
House itself was swayed by the opinions of the mass of the 
electorate which looked towards the governance of one-sixth 
of the human race in India with some concern From all 
practical considerations, Kimberley thought of some solutions 
Jo the rising problems "We must go forward,” he advised the 
Viceroy, “to stand still and simply resist is not m our power, 
even if we were convinced it would be the safest course The 
conclusion, therefore, at which I arrive is that some conces- 
sions to this native movement will have to be made, bull would 
use the utmost caution in making them, not going an inch 
beyond the necessity of the case, and, above all, carefully avoi- 
ding everything which might tend to fan the flame *’ M 

Kimberley was aware of the demands which the native 
‘reformers’ advanced in their several meetings The National 
Congress had demanded the abolition of the Council of India 
which was one of the mam issues on political platforms To 
Kimberley this proposition proceeded from sheer ignorance of 
the subject The Indian leaders who demanded it thought that 
it was the Council which threw obstacles in the way of some 
of the progressive measures of Lord Ripon, and that if it could 

33 Ibid M * S EUI F ,30?6 * Klmbe,ley to DufferiD, 22 April 1 8S6 
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be got rid of, Indian aspirations would be more easily satisfied 
But, thought Kimberley, the Council being a representative 
"body of experienced civil and military servants from Indian ser- 
vices, its usefulness was above question “I cannot see how the 
Secretary of State would be benefited by being deprived of the 
invaluable assistance of such men as Sir Henry Maine, Sir 
Donald Stewart, Sir Aslay Eden, General Strachey and others,” 
he asked Regarding the other main demand of the Indian 
nationalists, namely, election of members of Legislative Coun- 
cils, the Secretary of State was not prepared to consider the 
suggestion “Some very cautious step in this direction may be 
desirable To permit interpellations, however, will be a serious 
innovation I am told that in 1861 or thereabouts this was 
tried and led to great embarrassment Is it possible with an 
autocratic form of Government? I doubt it ” M 

Thus the Congress at its birth created a situation where- 
in the Viceroy and the Secretary of State were at a loss to 
understand how best to deal with that organisation While the 
Viceroy in the initial phase adopted a favourable attitude, the 
authorities at home were yet in the dark about that organi- 
sation’s real character It depended on the Congress leadership 
whether it would give time to the Government to come out 
with a gesture of appreciation The Government itsc/f was 
indeed flexible in character Divided into the major parties and 
alternating their position frequently the British policy makers 
took at times long long years to evolve stable principles on 
vital matters When the Congress was emerging as a force. 
Cabinet fluctuations in England made it difficult for the 
executive to adopt a clear-cut stand In March 1886, the 
Secretary of State complained 

“Strong and enduring Governments at home do not seem 
at all probable, and we have to solve the great problem whether 
a democratic House of Commons can long retain an Empire 
such as India ' 31 

Whether India’s rulers had time and opportunity or not to 
think of the Congress, the Congress had no time to wait. 
j 4 DC. M« Eur F 130,6. Kimberley to Dufftrin. 22 April I8SS 
33 Ibid. 19 March IS8S 
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That organisation, after its formation, made ready use of the 
Indian Pres* m voicing Us many grievances The Viceroy's 
antipathy towards the Congress developed th-ough his anti- 
pathy towards the Press He felt provoked by the writings in 
the Mirror which he denounced as a cleverly-conducted but 
vicious paper' behind which he saw the hand of Surendranath 
Bannerjee “Probably these men," felt Duffenn, “who are 
quick-witted and cunning rather than wise, scarcely know their 
own minds, or what they really want "*• Within the next few 
days, the Viceroy further said 

“From one end of India to the other the Native papers 
are continually pouring forth a foul torrent of abuse against 
the Government, against the English rule, and against the prin- 
cipal officials who are within their own immediate neighbour- 
hood In this way there can be no doubt there is generated in 
the minds of those who read these papers— by no means an 
inconsiderable section in themselves— a sincere conviction that 
we are all of us the enemies of mankind in general, and of 
India in particular ”« 

Hume came to know of the Viceroy’s attitude towards the 
Indian Press and decided to counteract it In a pamphlet, he 
described in so many words that the Viceroy had either written 
or inspired to be written *a certain very vulgar and brutal 
article in the Pioneer’ and that he had further transmitted a 
message to the Secretary of State recommending restrictions on 
the Press and a general policy of ‘stem coercion’ To Duffenn, 
such audacity of Hume was intolerable In a meeting bet- 
ween the two, the Viceroy challenged Hume if he was 
he author of that writing and Hume admitted he was The 
Viceroy asked him 'how he could reconcile it th his conscience 
as a gentleman to propagate falsehoods of th.s descnption with 
H,™™ 0f throw,ng odmm on “y administration?”*’ 
Hume justified h,s act, on by saytng that he saw the abstract of 
letter whrch the Vtceroy had written to the 
Serretary of Slate, and of another which n Mactenaie Wallace. 

Private Secret.,, lo the Vtceroy had written to Str Henry 

“ »«■« 

38. Ibid, 11 June 1836 
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Maine, which had been transmitted from the India Office to 
Calcutta, and that that abstract seemed to be an outline of the 
Pioneer ' s article 

After this confrontation, Duffenn and Hume fell out from 
each other, as if, for ever Time was nearing for the next 
session of the Congress in December 1886 The Viceroy till then 
professed to be in ‘entire sympathy with the movement’. From 
Hume’s side, the proposed resolutions of the Congress were first 
submitted to the Viceroy for his perusal In the resolution 
dealing with the Legislative Councils scheme, there was a 
clause that neither the Viceroy, nor the Governors, nor the 
Lt Governors should sit upon those Councils, but that they 
should communicate [with those Councils through the official 
members who should be the exponents of Government policies. 
To this Lord Duffenn took objection on the ground that 
“people in England would fancy that we were going in for 
regular constitutional Government with a responsible ministry 
at one jump ”*• 

Duffenn was keeping an alert eye on the political situation 
and m November 1886, he informed the new Secretary of State, 
Lord Cross, that he had decided 'to establish an Intelligence 
Department all over India’ “The growth of political as well as 
of religious excitement during the last few years in this country 
also renders it advisable that the Central Government should 
know whatever is passing in the various provinces "*® By 
December the Viceroy had gathered plenty of information 
regarding the Congress affairs, especially regarding the attitude 
of different communities towards the Congress * He eagerly 
awaited its proceedings 

And, the National Congress met in Calcutta, the capital of 
the British Indian Empire, in the closing days of December 
1886 The first session in Bombay was attended by 72 delegates 
only •* The second session claimed to represent the whole of 

39 RP. see Add Mss. 43616 Itume to Ripon, 13 January 1*39 

40 DC, Mis Eur F 130/3, Duffenn to Lord Cross 16 November 1886 

• See the Chapter on National Cocaress vu-a vis Anilo-Muhammedan 
Rapprochement 

•• 18 from Bombay. 8 from Madras, 8 from Poona. 6 from Sont, 
3 from Calcutta, and the rest from the ml of India. 
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to acquaint the Secretary oF State with his passing thoughts, if 
not mature and deliberate opinions He was hesitant to speak 
out things boldly m the fear that his ideas might be discarded 
as wrong or bearing no test of examination Lacking conviction 
himself, he was clearly incapable of carrying conviction with 
others Yet, bis assessment of the situation shows the states- 
man m him, even though timid to the core “I am inclined to 
think,” Dufferm wrote to Lord Cross, “that the time has come 
when it might be well to allow the natives who are now 
nominated to the Provincial and Supreme Councils to be 
elected, and to be somewhat increased in numbers The 
elections ought not certainly to depend upon direct votes, but 
the members chosen should be the nominees of an elected 
college Their numbers, moreover, ought never to be enlarged 
to a point which would enable them to embarrass or veto the 
Government A concession of the kind now would stop a 
good deal of agitation. Of course to political agitation in India 
we can afford to be more or /ess indifferent at present, though 
I am by no means certain that this will continue to be the case. 
The danger is lest the extreme Radical Party and ignorant 
faddists in the British House of Commons may enter into an 
alliance with the Home Rule Party in India *‘ 4T 

The Congress sessioo in Calcutta had one definite efTcct 
The authorities got an opportunity to measure the intellectual 
capacity and practical wisdom of some of its leaders To the 
Viceroy it appeared that “they are far more able and respect- 
able in their individual capacity than as members of a rather 
hysterical assembly, in which the more violent and silly of their 
numbers rule the roast ”** 

With the opinions of the Indian authorities taking a cfear 
shape towards the Indian National Congress, it was now time 
for the political leaders m England to ascertain the real 
character of that organisation To the hostile forces, of course, 
the Congress organisation represented nothing good. The des- 
criptions as given by The Times that the Congress was 'merely 
an affair of discontencd place-seekers*, that its leaders were 
47 DC, Mss Eur F 130/8 A »nd B. Dufferm to Lord Cross, * January 
DC Mss Eur r 130,8 A, Dufferm to Lord Cross, 1 F ebnury 1887 
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the "annual 1 ° f ,h ' Crown presented 

Members were tired aid HteHousiw' '* SCSS, ° n When ,hC 
fair consideration was riYs.ble n, * ’ ^ N ° 

people. With no critiasm ffn > S r,evan « s of ‘ he 

attention which Parliament „ ? Ind,a 3S rcfiard to Ihe scant 
facing millions of men^T was easv fo° ‘17°“* pr0b,emS 

take things lightly anH «•„ a ? y /° r honourab!e Members to 
The National Congress hrnt the deba,es as formal rituals 

Jt was CharlesBradlaugh^ho VrsTm 'ad ^ ' ? S “f n!y 
in the House of Commons that the^S^ 6 3 f ° rCefuI demand 

m a manner which would Indian matters be discussed 
Congress of the va „e „f pirnami?" ' b ' Na f» al 

«, s „cck„ 2s ° fP “~n Brad laugh’s 


5® PP, Commons, see Debaip» »• 

Randolph Oieran, ,„, M by *“”•» 
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sympathy towards India was no secret to Parliament It was 
equally well known to the Indian leaders who knew Bradlaugh 
well A year before the birth of the Congress, an ‘unknown 
Hindoo Writer’ had published a pamphlet entitled ‘Bradlaugh 
and the House of Commons Ftom a Hindoo Point of View’. 11 

It expressed appreciation of the originality which Bradlaugh 
possessed in an otherwise traditional society, and the courage 
he showed in defying the whole body of Parliament on matters 
of progressive outlook resting on conscience In Parliament, 
p rad laugh represented the working class of Britain A pro- 
nounced Radical, endowed with a big, powerful figure and the 
gift of ready and telling wit, he rose in politics as a popular 
leader, though ever remained ‘obnoxious’ to many so-called 
respectable persons His writings found wide circulation 
among the humbler sections of the reading public m which te 
frankly criticised religious dogmas and upheld the values of 
‘modern thought and scientific research’ It was his intense 
desire to give practical effect to the teachings of politics! 
economists for the benefit of men When, forgetful of the fee 
lie lived in, he advocated a rigid application of checks to o«x- 
population in order to contain the terrible evils of poverty 
some of bis 'opponents in respectable society’ even went to tie 
extent of instituting a case in a court of law For very 
of his progressive ideas, Bradlaugh at length came to *be 
regarded as "a man without caste, a Pariah on whom es~r- 
body priding himself on his reputation and his respocs'H’X 
thought it well to heap terms of opprobrium Polite iocW 
shrank from him as from a leper "** 


When Bradlaugh at length entered Parliament aft-rf ^ 
to win a seat for nearly twelve years, he continued tob» s* 
terms with many, though to some persons he amy a?* 
whitewashed outcast’ But m no time, he enraged P r **** 
by refusing to take oath of allegiance to the reignm ^ 
in the prescribed manner with the words such as *i^ 

‘so help me God’ In the heated controversy ^ 

one of the Honourable Members, Sir Hemy j t, 

5t Bodkin Library Oxford. 22773 c 1(9) 

Common,, London. 1884 ^ g 

52 Ibid, Letter No 1 , London, Sepltsrber, jjjq *' 
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proceeded to quote the lines of Dr Young, the author of 
Night Thoughts 
‘A danng infidel 

Of all earth’s mad men most deserves a chain’, 
suggesting thereby to commit Bradlaugh at once to prison, 
radlaugh, of course, did not go to prison, but remained in 
arhament as the most danng Member of that time, fearless 
0 od or Government, but a friend of the people who suffer- 
ed wrongs 

suc ^ a man fell the duty of introducing the new-born 
Indian National Congress to the Members of the British 
House of Commons In September 1887, when the Commons 

oo^ up the East India Revenue Accounts* as the eighth item 
of the day m an empty House on one of the last days of the 
session, radlaugh described it as disgraceful and pointed out 
a t e people of India believed that they had a serious array 
grievances, which they thought ought to be considered by 
• ° U « % narrated how at the first two sessions of the 
ational Congress their leaders were full of loyal expressions 
e quoted the President of the Calcutta session as saying* 
ow impracticable any such representative and all-class-and- 
ee -em racing meeting would have been under any previous 
bSS'o . “ ° r Moham mcdan”, and that “it was under 
.. U C ’ and ® nt,s h alone, that such a national 
the rv^ W8S . possib,e ” Next, he proceeded to desenbe how 
. n ? rC t S ^ oped at tbe ^me time that the extreme hardship 
f T ^ ,c J c suffered should come to an end He 

° 2 SC ^ 0US declaration’ of the Congress that among 
«e Indian population poverty was continually increasing and as 

tions LSr *!’ they *°fged for representative institu- 
tions in then country Bradlaugh reminded the Commons* 

tions •f arl,amen t denied India representative mstitu- 

“ dld 11 b<come the special duty of Parliament to 
mve the Zni T * m ‘° ,hc ^ tva “ of ‘he country, and 
ofsub^r Cren ° of complaint that cons. deration 
subjects of importance to them had been avoided ”** 

is* M e ^ nDUa,Fmancul Statement ' 

PP. Common,, Charle, Bradlaugh, 9 Sepiember 1857, 
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Charles Bradlaugh became the spokesman of the Indian 
National Congress in the British House of Commons. Side by 
side, he urged upon the Members to think that “it was not 
upon our military domination of India that we ought to rest, 
or try to rest, in the future Our rule ought to be secure by 
attracting the willing co-operation of the Indian people.”' 4 

Many in Parliament, however, were not prepared to believe 
in the validity of the Congress grievances Reluctantly enough, 
it was considered permissible that what the Congress advanced 
as grievances could better find expression in the House of 
Commons, because, ‘on investigation many of them would be 
found really not to be substantial’ This was an argument, 
typical of parliamentary tactics as well as governmental diplo- 
macy Parliament continued to satisfy itself as usual that the 
conditions in India did not call for any reconsideration of the 
imperial mandate and there was no need, therefore, to pay any 
senous attention to the Congress claims John Gorst, the 
Under Secretary of State for India, replied to Charles 
Bradlaugh 

“I venture to say that the Government of India, on the 
whole, is one of the most beneficent Governments which the 
world has ever witnessed, that the Government is, on the 
whole well, administered, in a more true sense for the benefit of 
the governed than has been any other Government the world 
has ever witnessed, that it is, on the whole, one of the justest 
and most equitable Governments which history gives us any 
account of, and that, so far from the people of India having 
any ground of complaint because they are under the rule of 
Great Britain instead of under the rule of the tyrants who held 
sway over them before the advent of British rule, the Natives 
of India have very good reason to be grateful for the establish- 
ment and continuance over them of our beneficent Govern- 
ment.”** 

Such arguments, no doubt, pleased the majority of 
Members on cither side of the House But there were a few 
men who did not consider the Congress a purposeless body 

54 PP Common*, Charte* Bradlaush, 9 September 1?87, 

3J Ifeid, John Gorst, 9 September 18S7, 
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and to whom many of the demai ’ "* ’ 82236CL 
were worthy of adoption 

What appeared constitutionally sound to them were the 
eman s t at there should be some means in India of 
*® Goven, ® cn * as regards the administration of 
the afiaus of the country, and that there should be some 
e 0 in England for controlling the expenditure of the 
money which is drawn from the people of India’ Similarly, it 
was quite reasonable for the Congress to demand that there 
should be a Standing Committee of the Commons ‘to hear 
appeals from Local Bodies against the Executive Government 
oi tndia in matters of finance and administration’. It went to 
the credit of the House of Commons that the Indian Congress 
l CP ^ 5e .u I,S r C0 . DfidenCC ,n tbal Ereat fcS'slature and wanted it to 
^p Ie « Ind,an Government for the good of the Indian 

, C T 0ngress ’ once 11 became a subject matter of 
more aitp I" House of Commons, came to draw more and 
"r D ? reSp0ns,b,e P 0, " ,cal quarter* in Britain 
t™ ", n f h0r,,, “' UWaS 5,(11 an open issue whether 

third s«tln rt a rS ^ friCDd, y°r hostile attitude When the 
Lold Conn? f th % CoaEress Madras in December 1887, 
thelec?? 3 * Go ' crnor of Madras. lent his support to 
for the Col ^ m ' t,ec m makin g appropriate arrangements 
H?me ° f l ? SCSS, ° n m 11,5 Ca P" aI According to 

255. ell lhc v,c eroy greatly As he put ,t “The 

ve^ corS? ,7 a ? £rMtSUCCCSS Lord Connemara was 
b^KveSa, r? h A rr aboUt ,be mattM I have reason to 
wrote to him find uff " ,n was annoyed at him for this and 
havciot Z T‘ '"' h b " "tune clatmed to 

« r «* Coventor*. own 

Co^SSl^' P " ,,<W °'' rth ' Madras sesstou The 
sousTr„rt,„H I .l?!"”" 5 ' how responsible per- 

Inown hoi ‘Tit’ooeNo.i It was already 

Tnd™ s end Hot| d ? alsbw) ' ,h ™S l « « neerssaey to group 
Indians « Hotteutots together a, equally outside the pale of 

X >ee the Speech ot R T Rent, 9 September 1*J7 
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political freedom*, how Goldwin Smith ventured to suggest 
that ‘to grant the Hindus any form of popular Government 
would be to hand them over to a murderous anarchy’, and how 
Froude declared that in case the Indians showed any signs of 
discontent ‘he would send a contingent of Australians and pack 
us off to other scenes’, etc 88 President Tyabji discussed at 
length how the Congress was criticised merely as a body of 
‘educated natives of India' who were disloyal to Government 
“When they say,” said Tyabji, “that the 'educated natives of 
India are disloyal, what docs it mean? It means this that in 
the opinion of the educated natives, — that is to say, of all the 
men of light and leading, all those who have received a sound, 
liberal and enlightened education, all those who are acquainted 
with the history of their own country and with the nature or 
the present and past governments, that in the opinion of all 
these— the English Government is so bad that it has deserved 
to forfeit the confidence and the loyalty of the thinking part of 
the population 

The question was, should there be an understandmgbetweeii 
the responsible political parties in England and the Congress 
leadership in India in matters of mutual interests or not? 
Eardley Norton who was present at the Madras Congress, 
expressed his concern that there should at all persist the ideas 
of an unconquerable antagonism between the Europeans and 
the Indians, a feeling that the wide gulf could not be bridged, 
and tbe reproach that “your objects are confined exclusively to 
the Native Communities of this vast continent, objects with 
which no Englishman can have any legitimate sympathy or 
tie.”*® The gulf was actually getting wider as ttmc passed, no 
matter what the Congress s>mpath.scrs or their critics thought 
or said The declarations made in the open sessions of the 
Congress and the resolutions passed therein were broadly 
constitutional The addresses of several leaders were a mixture 
of loyal professions and clear criticisms which both pleased and 
annoyed the authorities The open sessions were subject to 

38 CC see Oblttr Dicta, Buhen Natayan Dar, December >88? 

39 BML 8023 >i 43 INC, Third Session. Address of Badrudd, n 

Tyabji. 1887 

60 CC, Eardley Norton. December 1887 
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observation by the highest officials jq their respective political 
capitals where the Congress met Grave concern or fear did not 
emanate from the hood of the Congress, as it did from the 
Congress tail, coiling snake-like in an unendmg manner over 
remote corners of a subcontinent surreptitiously, though 
definitely 

Allan Octavian Hume, in the meantime, was busy in 
drawing the attention of his countrymen to the chronic woes of 
the people which sapped the vitality of the empire After the 
third session of the Congress m Madras, he wrote a pamphlet 
entitled ‘An Old Man’s Hope’ The author believed that his 
appeal would touch the finer sentiments of his nation and rouse 
a feeling of sympathy towards the ‘dull misery of the countless 
myriads’ for whom 

“Toil, toil, toil, hunger, hunger, hunger, sickness, suffering, 
sorrow, these, alas, are the key-notes of their short and sad 
existence ” ,x 


In 1888, Hume prepared detailed plans for Congress activi- 
ties in accordance with some fundamental principles on which 
that body rested He prescribed for the National Congress the 
role of a national movement with three-fold objectives, namely, 
“First the fusion into one nationalwhole of all the different 
and, till recently discordant, elements that consUtute the 
population of India, 


“Second the gradual regeneration among all lines, mental, 
moral, social and political, of the nation thus evolved and 
“Third, the consolidation of the union between Englandand 
India, by securing the modification of such of its conditions as 
may be unjust or injurious to the latter country ”■* 

Though the Congress, according to Hume, was founded 
primarily and d.rectly as a political institution, yet its role in 
promoting the social, mental and moral progress of the nafon 
remained implied, and considered imperative In order to 
attain a perfect national character for the organisation, the 
founder-fathers of the Congress deeded to deal w.th issues 
not any sect, on D.rer- 
stttes or India were known re hen leaders There eonld be 
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“questions in regard to which Bombay would differ from 
Bengal Europeans from Natives, Hindus from Mohomedans, 
Sums from Sheahs, but all such are excluded from the 
Congress by its fundamental rule that it shall only pass and 
press resolutions on those questions in regard to which there is 
practically unanimity amongst the representatives of all classes 
and creeds of all provinces The Congress is Nationaf, and 

it deals only with those questions on which the entire nation is 
practically agreed ” M 

Among the interested English administrators who observed 
the Congress movement and studied its character in those early 
years of that organisation. Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant 
Governor of the then North West Provinces and Oudh appears 
to have been remarkably zealous and ardent in understanding 
its portents 

By early 1888, Lord Dufferin was seriously thinking of 
laying down the Viceroyalty of India at the expiry of his 
fourth year of office at the end of the year- “Four years of 
continual hard labour in such a situation as this is sufficient to 
satisfy the most active-minded man’s love of work, and I shall 
not be sorry to lay down my heavy burden, and to exchange it 
for a lighter employment,” he wrote M The Viceroy had 
already developed a critical attitude towards the Congress, and 
during the last year of his administration he thought it prudent 
to wash his hands clean by openly showing disfavour to (hat 
body But, yet, he wanted to be cautious Describing them 
as 'annual Babu Congresses’, Dufferin thought it desirable 'to 
leave them alone’ 

It was Auckland Colvin, however, who decided to go deep 
down to the bottom to make an assessment of the real poten- 
tialities of the ‘Babu Congresses’ He first distinguished bet- 
ween what the leaders of the Congress in their public addresses 
professed as their aims, and what in fact the mass of people 
Understood of those aims as propagated through a network of 
organised agents and through their publications For the local 
governments in the provinces and districts the Congress 

6J SD. A O Hume on Aims and Objectives of Congress, 30 April 18S8 
64 DC, Mss Eur F 130/1 1 A, Dufferin to Lord Cross, 6 February 1888. 
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politics at the top were of no urgent concern But, the expres- 
sion of political views at the lower levels was of great conse- 
quence to them It was a matter of grave concern what effect 
the appeals of Congressmen to ‘the ignorance, passions, and 
appetites of the people’ were eventually to bring 

Secondly, at the surface, the aim of the Congress was 
understood to be a claim for a moderate share in the Legis- 
lative Councils and in the Executive Branch of the Government 
Towards this, the mass of people could either develop a 
reasonable spirit of understanding or total indifference At the 
same time, however, there was the chance for the people to 
understand that because of such claims upon the Government 
the Congress movement was hostile to the English authority 
in India The Congress emissaries preached contempt of local 
authorities, ‘holding them up as oppressive and unsympathetic*, 
and among the people there were many turbulent and disaffect- 
ed persons who were more easily influenced by such preachings. 
Consequently, as the number of the discontented and disaffect- 
ed persons increased, the worries and anxieties of the Govern- 
ment proportionately began to grow The Congress was thus 
becoming a source of trouble for the British at the very grass- 
roots 

Further, as Auckland Colvin thought, the Congress leaders 
did not bring home to the people their actual programme On 
the other hand, the instruments they used to propagate their 
views were dubious, and they did not exercise prudence to cal- 
culate the real effect of their language on the people It was the 
circulation of obnoxious pamphlets, and the doctrines of inju- 
dicious emissaries which contained the real seeds of disaffec- 
tion and not the annual addresses or resolutions of the respect- 
able Congress leaders Colvin, therefore, advised the Viceroy 

“It is not, you will understand, if I have rightly expressed 
myself, the periodical meeting of the Congress which gives mfc 
concern It is the esotenc doctnne daily preached to tbe people 
by a great variety of agents of unknown character and antece- 
dents during the year which precedes that meeting The argu- 
ments and speeches set forth at public meetings are before the 
world and can be discussed But it is impossible to follow the 
steps of those who arc admittedly engaged in daily educating 
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the people in their grievances and their wrongs, with a view to 
securing their support, and who, to that end, are holding up to 
their contempt all local authorities as the source and origin 
and instruments of the abuses which they explain to them, and 
which must be painted in these glaring colours in order to 
rouse them to that enthusiasm for popular representation 
which otherwise is wanting ”* 5 

The Viceroy, in an earlier confidential circular to heads of 
local governments, wanted to know if interference m Congress 
meetings was desirable Auckland Colyin did not see any 
reason to interfere with the regular annual sessions of the 
Congress But he advised interference during the recess between 
the sessions when the Congress aims were misrepresented to ere* 
atemisunderstanding among the people This he deemed neces- 
sary not at that particular moment, but in due course of time 
Lord Dulfenn, in the meantime, had made his intention to 
resign known * The news caused a good deal of astonishment in 
India and a section of the Press 'suddenly burst out in a very 
bitter spirit’ against him “The newspapers 1 refer to,” he com- 
plained, “have taken their tone from a print called the Indian 
Mirror conducted by a clevensh scoundrel who represents what 
may be called the ‘irreconcilable’ Bengali party His tactics all 
along have been, not to criticise anything that the Government 
or Viceroy has done or said, but to attribute to them whatever 
design he thinks will be most likely to render English rule most 
odious in the eyes of the people The reason of the present 
outburst is that I am now going away without introducing any 
modifications into the constitution or the existing Councils 
This is a bitter disappointment to them, for they had worked 
themselves up into the belief that they were on the eve of a 
change and their mortification is correspondingly bitter ”** 

6j DC. Mm Ear PIJO/ll A, Enclosure No 4, Male from Auckland 
Colvin. Nairn Tal, 10 June 1888 

* The cause of resignation w» shown lo be domestic difficulties 
• Tor some lime past I have been feeting very acutely the great dis- 
advantages entailed upon my childicn by my absence in India just 
at a time when they most needed their mothei'a and my own 
guidance and assistance ’ DC, Mss Cur F IM/ttA, Dutferin to 
Cross, 6 February 188S 

66 DC Mss Fur F 130/H A. Dutferin to Cross. 10 February 1SSS. 
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During the last nine months of his Indian career, Lord 
Dulterm adopted two lines of approach towards the Congress 
movement As for the Congress organisation, he had no words of 
sympathy But, towards the Congress desire for constitutional 
reforms, he extended his subtle approval in Mew of the larger 
interests of the British empire His policy towards the Indian 
reforms is discussed m the next chapter A brief reference to 
his attitude towards the organisation is necessary here in order 
to understand the widening gulf between the Government and 
the Congress 

The Viceroy decided to be outspoken both publicly and 
privately, while talking of the Congress In March 1888, 
cu a prepared to give an ovation to him as the retiring 
on ,h°, ym .K 8ra " d J maDn,r Some of the nat.onahst leaders, 
on the o her hand, decided 'to organ.se a body of three 

ruffians fT r n,S 'T ^ C °' ! ' Ee and a «°«P»e of hundred 
r BCn£a,t ° break up the meeting called by 
the Sheriff to determine the terms of the address’ Nothing 

iT::zv::T ydoDc ’ hx,t ,he »««»«> -» wS 

leaders in mrt ° * m ° Ve ,hat he tJesCflbed the suspected 

Address 10 thC meCtlDe Wh « e lhe ac,Ual 

to admeThe l.T b ' m ’ Duffenn took the opportunity 

With duV ne Sni FS ,0 r UfSUC ^ ° bjCC,S Wth temper 

r n ,r ST 1 ,hC PCCUl,ar “"“nis.ances of the 

a, T's p "“ 1 

courageous, aud faithfol sp,m Bu 'd V °T°” 1° * maD ' y - 
the hatred of the neonti. «ut do not seek to excite 

andmaheiouslyaimbuL. ^ ™ h ' by wilfully 

are the fruit of your .nf-, * ,ntent,ons and designs which 

he described the Congress f™'"° " Uh ' n “ f™ moulhs, 

spile or the good intent, ous of 1T1™" organ, saiion, in 

He showed how, , hro „ Eh pa h| ”' ° U * /’"“'P'* 1 
made to convince the ? 1 el ’ n end eavour was being 

of India was 'a pe ^ Lm c^i " T™ that the Government 
pestilent, cruel, and malevolent despotism’ «» 

DC, Mss Eur F 130/11 a p 

„ J*™" 1 » him on 23 m£J 01 ,h ' "> 'ho AMrc, 

5 ■ u< ~, Mss Eur F 130/11 R 

'I B ’ Dufrerin ‘o Cross. 1? Aueust 1883 
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It is worthwhile remembering here, if Woomesh Chandra 
Bonnerjee’s statement be correct, that in the year 1885 when 
Hume thought of organising the Congress to discuss social 
problems and not politics, it was Duffenn who wanted that 
there should be a body of persons to perform the functions 
■which Her Majesty's Opposition did in England, and conse- 
quently advised Hume that it was both m the interests of the 
rulers and the ruled that the Indian politicians should meet' 
yearly That was one of the factors responsible for making 
Congress a political organisation at its birth But, three years 
later, Duffenn had sharply revised his earlier thinking when 
he wrote to Lord Cross "It is a great pity that these 
Congresses should have only occupied themselves with political 
questions, most of which they are incompetent to examine with 
any advantage If, instead of adopting that line, they had 
discussed the great social and economic problems which are 
now pressing for solution in India, they might have been of 
great assistance to Government, though of course their assis- 
tance must always be out of harmony with so autocratic an* 
Administration as ours The Congress politics of only three 
years had become enough of a headache to the administration 
so as to prompt the Viceroy to think on these lines 

Several new factors caused anxieties for the Viceroy He’ 
received reports that a number of Government servants in 
various provinces acted as the agents of the Congress propa- 
ganda, and used their official position to collect subscriptions 
on its behalf Obviously, those officers belonged to the lower 
ranks of various services Duffenn hastened to tell the 
provincial administrations to put a stop to such practices on 
their own responsibility ’* Similarly, information reached him 
that the Maharaja of Mysore contributed large sums to the 
National Congress There wasnosureway to asccrtamthc truth, 
but the Viceroy would not wait for confirmation He sent a 
verbal message of warning to the Maharaja not to commit such 
mistakes Subsequently, when the Viceroy heard that theNizam 
of Hjdcra bad had sent e'en a larger contribution to thcanti- 

69 DC. Mi* Tur r 130/11 R, Dufferin lo Crost, 17 Auguil J8SS 

70 Ibid. 14 September ISS3 
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Congress movement, he tried also to caution him not to do so 
Finally, with further information at hand regarding personal 
involvement of the Government officers in Congress meetings, 
etc , Duffenn authorised the heads of local governments “to 
forbid servants of the State taking an active part in political 
demonstrations ” 71 “There will be a howl over such a restric- 
tion,” he felt, “but unless we introduce it at once, a good deal 
of mischief may arise ”** 

In November 1888, Lord Duffenn drafted a Minute on the 
Congress for official purpose In an elaborate thesis he tried 
to show that the Congress had neither any root in the country 
nor was it capable of contributing much for the welfare of the 
people Among vast millions of men there were ‘only a very 
few thousands’ who possessed qualifications for taking any 
intelligent view of even local public affairs And, the number 
of those men who could at all compehend the larger problems 
‘would have to be counted rather by tens than by hundreds’ 
“The chief concern of the Government of India,” wrote 
Duffenn, “is to protect and foster the interests of the people of 
India, and the people of India are not the seven or eight 
thousand students who have graduated at the Universities, or 
the Pleaders recruited from their numbers who are practising in 
our Courts of Justice, or the newspaper writers, or the 
Europeanised Zemindars, or the wealthy traders, but the voice- 
less millions whom neither education, nor civilisation, nor the 
influence of European ideas or modern thought, have in the 
slightest degree transfigured or transformed from what their 
forefathers were a thousand years ago ” w India, according to 
him, had numerous problems He referred to the enormous 
danger of over-population, to excessive and useless expenditure 
on marriages and ceremonies, to chrome indebtedness of the 
ryot to the money lender, to insanitary conditions and habits 
leading to mortality of great number of men, and to wide- 
spread misery and degradation among women due to immoral 
custom of child marriage and virgin widow hood, so ruthlessly 
insisted upon by Hindu society He expressed surprise that the 

71 DC, Mss Eur F 1 30/ 1 1 B, Duffenn to Cross, 8 October 1883 
71 Ibid 

73 SD, Lord Du (Term's Muiute oa the Congress, November 1883 
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Congress did not pay any serious attention to thereat and grave 
problems which faced the country In summing up he said 

“The fact is that the Congress is the product only of that 
infinitesimal section of the Indian community to whom I have 
already referred as having been tinctured either directly or 
indirectly with an infusion of European education, European 
political ideas, and European literature They neither represent 
the aristocratic sections of Indian society, nor are they Hi 
special contact or sympathy with the great masses of the popu- 
lation, and they do not understand their wants or necessities 
and they are very imperfectly fitted to grasp any of the 
larger questions which affect the stability or safety of the 
Empire as a whole " u 

The Viceroy’s great dictum—“We should be falling into a 
great error if, miscalculating the force and value of the 
Congress movement and the influence of its supporters and 
advocates, whether in the press or elsewhere, we were to relax 
in the slightest degree our grasp of the supreme administration 
of the country"— became more or less a rigid maxim for his 
successors in office, his subordinates in administration, and his 
superiors at home for years to come That was the beginning 
of the inevitable conflict 

Lord DufTenn’s days m India were coming to a close At 
that stage he decided to make his views on the Congress 
known to everybody Only a few days before his departure, he 
made a famous speech at the St Andrews Dinner in Calcutta 
on 30 November 1888 It was considered an invective harangue 
He described the educated people of his empire as a ‘micro- 
scopic minority’ Within three days, he poured out some or 
his bitterest words against some Indian politicians in a letter (o 
the Secretary of State Describing the movement as ‘the Home 
Rule movement in this country’, be discovered rn it what he 
called ‘bastard’ disloyalty, ‘represented by a small Bengalee 
clique in Calcutta* “I say ‘bastard’ disloyalty because,” wrote 
Duflenn, "though this party hates Englishmen and the English 
Rule, and desires to do all it can to injure and discredit them, 

I do not believe that in their own secret hearts they 8re aiming 

74 SO, Lord Duflena’s Mmute on the Congress, November USJ 
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Thus that Lord DufFerin prepared to leave India, leaving 
behind him a trail of mystery There were mixed feelings of 
suspicion and sympathy towards the departing Viceroy. As the 
head of the administration who had indirectly given his consent 
to the formation of the National Congress, and as a liberal who 
sympathised with Indian aspirations for representative insti- 
tutions, Lord Dufferm could have earned for himself as much 
public esteem as Lord Ripon, but, either he missed his oppor- 
tunities because of his failure to appreciate the new develop- 
ments, or he represented the true spirit of an alien Government 
which in Us very nature stood to dislike any challenge from 
the side of the Indian people Dufferm was small enough to 
adjust himself to a situation forced upon him by circumstances 
beyond his control 

At the daybreak on 3 December 1888, Duffenn's successor 
Lansdowne reached Bombay, and spent three days at Malabar 
Point as the guest of Lord Rcay The outgoing Viceroy was 
packing up in Calcutta while, at that time, the National Cong- 
ress was preparing fonts next session at Allahabad to the great 
annoyance of the Lieutenant-Governor of the province, Auck- 
land Colvin Lansdowne’s first work on amval was to know 
something of the CoDgress from first hand information from 
Indian leaders themselves Lord Reay, a friend of the Congress 
at its first session in Bombay, made arrangements for the new 
Viceroy to meet at his residence a good number of the leading 
gentlemen of Bombay— Hindus, Muslims and Parsecs, some 
representing conservative ideas and others representing more 
advanced shades of public opinion "Several of them spoke 
to me very freely with regard to the Congress movement.” he 
reported home "I was struck by the fact that more than one 
of them had begun by associating themselves with the proceed- 
ings of the Congress, and has ceased to do so in consequence 
of the line which had been recently taken by the more intem- 
perate advocates of reform, while, on the other hand, several of 
those who had not severed their connection with the movement, 
and who intend to take part in the approaching Congress at 
Allahabad, admitted to me, that they thought a great mistake 
had been made, in preferring demands of so extreme a charac- 
te» os those recently put forward, and above nil, in allowing 
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tie Congress to become connected in the public estimation with 
disaffection and the promotion of sedition.”’* Those who met 
the new Viceroy just on his arrival on the soil of India could 
not have perhaps spoken anything otherwise Lansdowne 
considered Duflenn's St Andrews’ Dinner speech as remarkable 
because it “exposed unsparingly the folly and impracticability 
ot some of the pretensions of the Congress party ” The new 
viceroy satisfied himself that moderate influence would prevail 
upon the Congress and that the extremists would feel dis- 
couraged I am not without hopes that the coming Congress 
may prove a new departure ,n the history of the movement,” 
he felt ’» 


On 10 December 1888, Duffenn left Calcutta His successor 
entered the capital and was given an impressive reception By 
2* Cnd , of the month the fo«th session of the Congress 
chair"** 118 3t AHahabad ’ w,th Gcor ge Yule elected to the 
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pass through several phases as they run their course The 
first is one of ridicule That is followed . by one of abuse 
* The final stage of all is a substantial adoption of the 
objects of the movement These various stages overlap each 
other, but between the first and the last the distinction is 
complete ”** The President felt unhappy at the unmannerly 
behaviour of the bureaucracy towards a national political party 
He, in his address, tried to draw the attention of Parliament 
to the principles and programmes of the Congress in order to 
disabuse their mind from entertaining wrong notions Side by 
side, he also ridiculed the callousness of Parliament towards 
the woes of India “In the absence of a representative body 
in India,” he said, “the House of Commons was to play the 
role of one on our behalf It was to regard the work as a 
great and solemn trust committed to it by an all-wise and 
inscrutable Providence, the duties of which it would faithfully 
and fully discharge . And now what is the actual state of 
the case’ It is summed up in a single sentence There is no 
check The 650 odd members who were to be the palladium 
of India’s rights and liberties have thrown 'thegreat andsolemn 
trust of an inscrutable Providence* back upon the hands of 
Providence to be looked after as Providence itself thinks 
best ”** 

The Allahabad Congress did not hesitate to abandon mode- 
ration in its use of words and phrases The administration was 
impeached on every conceivable ground The Government of 
England W3S charged with having saddled India with unneces- 
sary but costly civil service, for having forced upon the people 
a crushmgly heavy military expenditure, and for indulging in 
great waste of India’s money beyond the borders or India 14 
Even the people of England were charged on the ground that 
those who allowed oppression shared the crime The very 
principles on which the British rule stood were questioned 
Pherozcshah Mehta thought of the earlier generations of British 
statesmen who felt that even for the Orientals an absolute 
despotism was an impossible creed in practical politics The 

BML. SOU u 43, INC, Address of George Yule, AlUbtbad, 1SS8 
tJ Ibid 

CCf M«4»n Mohan Malavtya, December I8SJ. 
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the Congress to become connected in the public estimation with 
disaffection and the promotion of sedition ” J * Those who met 
t e new Viceroy just on his arrival on the soil of India could 
not have perhaps spoken anything otherwise Lansdowne 
const ered Dufferin’s St Andrews’ Dinner speech as remarkable 
because it “exposed unsparingly the folly and impracticability 
of some of the pretensions of the Congress party ” The new 
iceroy satisfied himself that moderate influence would prevail 
upon the Congress and that the extremists would feel dis- 
couraged “I am not without hopes that the coming Congress 
h ^ f t r ,°, Ve a MW dc P ar,ure «n ‘be history of the movement,” 


On 10 December 1888, Dufferm left Calcutta H.s successor 
entered the capital and was given an impressive reception By 
e en o the month the fourth session of the Congress 
chair”" 1108 ” A1,ahafaad - »' ll > George Yule elected to the 
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pass through several phases as they run their course The 
first is one of ridicule That is followed by one of abuse 

... The final stage of all is a substantial adoption of the 
objects of the movement . These various stages overlap each 
other, but between the first and the last the distinction is 
complete ” 8S The President felt unhappy at the unmannerly 
behaviour of the bureaucracy towards a national political party 
He, in his address, tried to draw the attention of Parliament 
to the principles and programmes of the Congress in order to 
disabuse their mind from entertaining wrong notions Side by 
side, he also ridiculed the callousness of Parliament towards 
the woes of India “In the absence of a representative body 
in India,” he said, “the House of Commons was to play the 
role of one on our behalf It was to regard the work as a 
great and solemn trust committed to it by an all-wise and 
inscrutable Providence, the duties of which it would faithfully 
and fully discharge . . . And now what is the actual state of 
the case*’ It is summed up ra a single sentence There is no 
check The 650 odd members who were to be the palladium 
of India’s rights and liberties have thrown The great andsolemn 
trust of an inscrutable Providence’ back upon the hands of 
Providence to be looked after as Providence itself thinks 
best ”** 

The Allahabad Congress did not hesitate to abandon mode- 
ration in its use of words and phrases The administration was 
impeached on every conceivable ground The Government of 
England was charged with having saddled India with unneces- 
sary but costly civil service, for having forced upon the people 
a crushingly heavy military expenditure, and for indulging m 
great waste of India's money beyond the borders of India M 
Even the people of England were charged on the ground that 
those who allowed oppression shared the crime The very 
principles on which the British rule stood were questioned 
Pherozeshah Mehta thought of the earlier generations of British 
statesmen who felt that even for the Orientals an absolute 
despotism was on impossible creed in practical politics The 

8i BMU 8023 u 4J, INC, Address or Gcorte Yutc, Allahabad, 18S3 
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was ?ncr«*n rft pr ° ud ° f lfs ow n growth and importance that it 
by its own t' nS f ay day ’ ,n power and extent, pushing aside 
I, y was a ," £rea Wc,ght ,he °PF°siDg forces of envy and scorn’. 
‘vanousnenn| maUe p 0 [ sa,,sfactIOn ,hat 't was able to draw 
mutual svmnsifK ° f country into one common fold of 
•nuiuai sjmpathy and goodwill’ 
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appomt a comr’ ** C ° Wrament » respectfully urged to 
members in SIOn ’ cons,s * in g °f official and non-official 
possible ”» mVCStlga,e ,bc en,lre question as speedily as 

would not remam e * pccted ,bat ,he Allahabad Congress 
Viceroy who h!!? SI,e J 1 ‘ over thc Provocative speech of the 
was at an end vvi, USt fc eft India myth about h,s goodness 
should have U ' ad * hocked tbe leaders was that Dufferm 
after having ct. Cm , ncd tbc Con gress in his last days in India 
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were present at the Congress, representing all sects, classes, and 
religions Mahomedans and Buddhists sat side by side, their 
religious differences sunk in the r patriotic aspirations T is 
circumstance is in itself enough to prove that Lord Duffenn 
was mistaken when he said that the fact of the people of In ia 
being divided into so many cults was in itself an insuperabe 
barrier to national homogeneity. Lord Duffenn also asserte 
with much emphasis that the population at large took not t e 
slightest interest in the questions raised by the Congress This 
statement is strangely at variance with the account telegrap e 
over by Reuter’s correspondent - ” M . 

It was pointed out in certain sections of the Press tha e 
British were actually face to face with a national movement, 
and not merely with a knot of busybodies, anxious to bring 
themselves into notice by airing a number of aca erai 
questions in which no interest was felt by the majority o 
people Many w'ere impressed by the moderate nature oi e 
demands put forward by the Congress Presidents and leaders 
To some, India appeared as a land, soaked with the spirit o 
conservatism Her climate, her government, h3d all combined 
to produce a patient and Jong-enduring frame of mind among 
her people It was that state of mmd which, if not appreciated 
properly, ran the risk of being diverted in other directions 
In apprehension of all such things. Lord Duffenn’s criticism 
of the Congress was considered by some people as unwise and 
uncalled for , 

Auckland Colvin was also criticised in a small section ot 
the English Press for his hostile attitude towards the Congress 
“We have already drawn attention to the fact,” wrote The 
Echo, “that the Congress met at an Indian capital, wherein 
resides one of the Congress’s most resolute and bitter oppo- 
nents, namely. Sir Auckland Colvin, Lieutenant Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces But an cx-catspaw of the Egyp- 
tian bond-holder (Sir Auckland was, for a time, one of the two 
representatives of the Dual Control) was scarcely likely to 
sympathise wiih the aspirations of another subject race ”** 

It was soon after Allahabad Congress that Allan Octavian 

*8 DMU SOU J 11. Comment* or the Pres*. Suites Dali/ 

n ItJiJ. Tkt Echo 
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were present at the Congress, representing all sects.classes, and 
religions Mahomedans and Buddhists sat side by side, their 
religious differences sunk in ther patriotic aspirations This 
circumstance is in itself enough to prove that Lord Dufferm 
was mistaken when he said that the fact of the people of India 
being divided into so many cults was m itself an insupera e 
barrier to national homogeneity Lord Duffenn also ass * r f 
with much emphasis that the population at large took not tn 
slightest interest in the questions raised by the Congress 
statement is strangely at variance with the account te egrap 
over by Reuter's correspondent . ”** ... 

ft was pointed out in certain sections of the ress 
British were actually face to face with a nationa raove ’ 
and not merely with a knot of busybodies, anxious ° 
themselves into notice by airing a number o 
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Hume wrote his famous letter to Lord Ripou in England 
describing to him Duffenn’s earlier sympathy for the proposed 
Congress before its inception, and his subsequent unreasonable 
hostility towards that organisation * 

Two things alarmed him at that moment, first that Duffenn 
would carry on an anti-Congress propaganda in England, and 
secondly, his successor Lansdowne would try to suppress the 
Congress movement in India “I do not suppose," Hume 
wrote to Ripon, "that Lord Duffenn will ever venture to 
attack me or the Congiess.m the House of Lords though he was 
wea ' enough to say that he should express his opinions there 
on t e present unsatisfactory state of the country consequent 
on my unprincipled agitation’ but if in any fit of madness he 
* i° U •••» *° ^° U DOt to k* atfac ^ pass unchalleng- 

ir . Rcgardin S ,flc second issue, information reached 
uine a Lori Lansdowne had decided to pass a law making 
pena o elong to the Congress or to keep or join in circu- 
lating any of its publications or reports The authenticity of 
such reports was yet uncertain "I believe," said Hume, "it 
is originated Ihus-Lord Duffer™ wrote to the Marquis of 
Salisbury ay.ug ,b at hc should , lfce , 0 „ pptc5! „ bo , 
the face of a free press it would be difficult Whatbad Salisbury 
said ra reply I do not know Lord Dulfenn also left a lengthy 
no e on recor for Lord Lansdowne recommending the 
suppression of the Congress But I cannot believe that any 
sane man would decide upon such a slep, w.thin a few weeks 

, ’ lh ' fa " ° r »* marvellous and mosl orderly 

success of the late Congress wh.eh has astonished foes as much 

Sc roll or “S T” God °”'>' 1 "™ S to what length 
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bad He considered the address of the Congress President 
George Yule as ‘unobjectionable both in manner and matter 
But, he wanted to see whether the Congress would take steps 
to repudiate or discourage the more violent utterances indulged 
in by others The Congress, on its part, sent requests to 
the Viceroy to receive a small deputation which was to come 
from Allahabad to Calcutta to lay before him the Resolutions 
adopted at that session “I have declined,” noted the Viceroy, 
“to receive this deputation mainly for the reason that were I to 
do so immediately after Lord Dufferm’s speech, my action 
would probably be construed as indicating a marked divergence 
from his policy, and perhaps as an implied rebuke to Sir 
Auckland Colvin, in whose Province the Congress is sitting, 

and who has, as you know, declared himself strongly on the 

anti-Congress side It would be very difficult to convince the 
natives that by receiving such a deputation I was not placing 
the Congress to some extent under Government patronage, 
and, however guarded and colourless my reply to its address 
might have been, sentiments which I am far from entertaining 
would probably have been attributed to me ” M If the Viceroy 
was not willing to entertain the Congress resolutions, the 
Congress resolved that the Government of India should forward 
the whole series of its resolutions for the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government at home Lansdowne agreed to do it in 
the usual manner without making any comments upon the 
resolutions or discussing them officially, but just forwar ing 
them with a covering despatch “It appears to me, he e t, 
“that if the Congress will content itself with the academical 
discussions of such questions, and will avoid the dissemination 
of seditious matter, we can afford to treat its proceedings wit 
good-humoured indifference I am, however, by no means 
persuaded that its adherents throughout the country arc 
keeping within these limits, and we shall have to watch their 
action very closely ”** . „ 

The echo of the Allahabad Congress was heard in tlieHo 
of Commons Some Members knew of the controversial speeeft 

91 LP. B P 7/17. Lansdowne to Cross. I Jinuaiy 18W 
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of Lord Duffcnn as well as of ihe Allahabad rejoinder to it 
Side by side, they were aware of the growing importance of 
the Congress organisation Charles Bradlaugh reported that the 
Allahabad session had been attended by nearly 1,500 delegates 
“They met loyally as they always have done, they were mode- 
rate, as they always are,” he said »« He raised the issue of 
Duffenns speech to argue that it was given publicity m 
England with a view to causing mischief Fn an attempt to 
minimise that mischief he explained 

“I think Lord Dufferin said he regarded with approval and 
goodwill the natural ambition manifested at these Congresses 
to be as>ociated with the English rulers in connection with 
their domestic affairs I understand that he regarded them 
as so laudable that in 1886 he tendered to them his hospitality, 
and 1 fancy, although I have not the smallest right to put myself 
forward in any way as the interpreter of what Lord Dufferin 
might possibly say if he were here, I think I shall not be 
doing him an injustice if I say he would as strongly repudiate 
as I repudiate the notion that these Congresses are other than 
loyal, fair, sincere, real, and praiseworthy political gatherings, 
the encouragement of which by the Government must tend to 
facilitate the reforms which Lord Dufferin has said he regards 
with approval, and which other statesmen have regarded with 
approval ” ,s 


Bradlaugh believed in harmony, not in discord To him, it 
was time that the British Government was prevailed upon by 
progressive forces to agree to make declaration in Parliament 
regarding its attitude towards the Congress But, declaration 
on any controversial issue concerning imperial interests was 
usually made in a language which meant either everything or 
nothing Since a categorical announcement on behalf of the 
Cabinet could not be withheld any longer, the Under Secretary 
f State for India, John Gorst, was obliged to -say on 22 
February 1889 

<c«Jl ha 'rc“ e ! fCr beCn ,nstructed ^ my noble Friend the 
ecretary of State to say a word against the aspirations of any 

95 Ibid 00 ' 1 '™ 0 " 5 ’ Cba,IeS BraiIlaa 8*i, 22 February 1889 
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native in India to take part in the Government of that country 
Moreover, I venture to say that no responsible official of the 
Government of India has said anything which could discourage 
any loyal and proper aspiration on the part of any individual 
m India to take part in the Government of India What has 
been found fault with, both by Lord Duffenn and other high 
officials in India, notably Sir Auckland Colvin, is not the 
Congress, but the action of some of the people by whom the 
Congress is supported, the language of some of the newspapers 
which profess to wnte to the interests of the Congress, and the 
character of some of the pamphlets published in India under 
the sanction of some of those who took part in the Congress 
That is all that has ever been denounced by any official of the 
Crown ”** 

If the Congress was a loyal body, but theassociations which 
the Congress encouraged were disloyal. Parliament wanted to 
know the nature of that disloyalty After the Allahabad 
Congress it came to ns notice that a certain publication called 
the 'Congress Catechism’ was printed m India in as many as 
twelve languages and was 'circulated by millions amongst the 
Hindu people’ ,r The writing was m the form of a dialogue 
between a Mauhi and a peasant and it contained the following* 
“Rambaksh But surely you don’t want us to join together 
and light with the Sirkar? If we killed all the Europeans how 
should we get along? AH would be anarchy, as I remember 
when 1 was young You cannot mean this 

“Mauln Fanduddin God forbid 1 This would be a sin 
Why should we kill the poor Europeans? Many of (hem are 
really good men and God forgive those amongst them who 
dislike and despise us, and care nothing what becomes of us ’ M 
Some Members felt that steps should betaken to punish the 
authors and the distributors of those papers But Bradlaugh 
pointed out that the dialogue in question was not to be found 
in the ‘Congress Catechism’ at all, but that it was contained in 
a separate and distinct publication entitled ‘Conversations' ** 
The Under Secretary of State gave a clarification that though 

96 PP, Commons, John Gorst, 22 February 1889 
91 Ibid, see Question of Colonel Hughes, 4 March 1889 
98 Ibid 

99. Ibid, Charles Bradtaugh, 4 Match 1889. 
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already launched their campaign against the Congress leaders 
in the Press which was likely to lead to mutual accusations 
between opposite groups The conduct of the Calcutta Review 
was brought to the notice of Parliament, H D Phillips, 
himself an under secretary to the Government of Bengal, was 
working as the editor of that journal, and permitted ‘strong 
party attacks on persons of position and repute in India’ and 
published matters under the authority of his name It was 
against the official conduct of a Government servant, and the 
Secretary of State was called upon to direct the Government 
of India to pay attention to it ,#s 

Throughout 1889 the question before Parliament remained 
whether or not to condemn the Congress On behalf of the 
Congress, William Digby, calling himself the Agent m England 
of the Indian National Congress, tried to convince the grand 
old statesman of England, WE Gladstone that the British 
attitude towards the Congress should rest on a rational basis 
He met that great leader in April 1889 “I have always had 
goodwill towards the Indian people and have done for them, 
from time to time, all that has seemed to me possible,” assured 
Gladstone while receiving Digby The latter’s purpose was to 
convey the desire of the Indian leaders that they wanted Glad- 
stone to be acquainted with their great organisation "As for 
the Congress itself, I want, if possible,” said Digby, "to make 
it clear to you that if ever there was any organisation in the 
British Empire which deserved the hearty support of all British 
Liberals, it is this of the Congress From the first day of its 
establishment until now nothing of violence, of mtimidation.of 
sedition, has marked any part of its proceedings It has asked 
for moderate reforms, it has asked for them in moderate 
language, it has acted in a peaceable and constitutional manner 
The Congress wants a measure of representation of varied 
interests, through election by qualified persons It has been 
perfectly loyal Indeed, I am speaking sober truth when I say 
there is no loyalty m the British dominions more sincere than 
that 'of the Indian reformers They do not want to drive the 
British out of Indi3 ” ,s * 

105 PP, Commons, sec Questions, 15 April 1889 

JOS BML, 8025 5 31, William Digby ’s interview wi tlj W E. Gladstone, 
8 April 1889 
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. Gladstone first wanted to ascertain if there was a sentiment 
of nationality in India Digby narrated at length what he saw, 
felt and experienced in that matter, how in their race the people 
differed from one another as much as the Spaniard differed 
from the Norwegian and how the Silh and the Madrasi had 
scarcely anything m common, yet, how they were all content 
to be called Indians, to assemble as citizens of one empire, and 
to call themselves by the generic term of Indians “A real 
Indian nationality has sprung into existence in India, thanks, 
chiefly to the one head of British authority and to the principles 
of rule carried out The Congress also has done it# part in 
bringing about what has already been achieved 

Gladstone’s second question was if the Indian loyalty to 
the administration was not affected by the new movement 
"Referring again to what you say about the loyalty of the 
Congress," asked the Liberal leader, "there roust, of course, 
among such a number of people as live in India, be some who 
are disloyal and disaffected Now I should suppose that such an 
organisation as the Congress would naturally absorb these raent 
. 'they want opportunity to express themselves, here is such an 
•opportunity I should not think any worse of the Congress if 
it were so, so long as these men did not dominate its policy, so 
long as they were kept in their place ” lM 

It was an intelligent query Digby tned to assure that 
disloyal men had not actually been members of any of the 
Congress No doubt there were disaffected persons in the 
empire, but their number was not very many, and they did 
not desire to unter the Congress since they were not in favour 
of constitutional courses which the Congress followed "But 
they could attend the Congress meetings if they cbose, and 
take part in the proceedings, could they not?" asked Gladstone 
“No Sir, Certainly not No one attends the Congress as 
idelegate who is not elected by some association— or organi- 
sation in sympathy with reforms, or at some public meeting 
•A ’ delegate has to produce his credentials before he is 
•aHmrtted "*•* 

107 BML, *023 J 31, William D.gby s Interview w 
8 April 1889 
103. Ibi<b 
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•with stability and with safety a great country like India ” m 

In the last week of December I S89 the National Congress 
met in Us fifth session in Bombay with William Wedderbum 
as its President Charles Bradlaugh came from England to 
attend that Congress Wedderburn was a known friend of 
India. In the estimate of many leaders be stood second only to 
Allan Octavian Hume With an Indian career spanning thirty 
years, holding such high offices as a high court judge, he was 
known as a benefactor of the people “India,” he was reputed 
to have said, “has given bread and the means of distinction 
to me and my forbears It is only by serving her sons that I 
can repay my debt to her ” m 

Wedderbum felt greatly overwhelmed by the measure of 
confidence he received from the Indian people, and he rejoiced 
to take part in a movement so well calculated to promote ‘the 
best interests of India and of England* He felt sorry to review 
the situation in England, where the organised forces were in the 
hands of the opponents of the Congress “The India Office 
Is strong against us, together with the influence of the services 
and of society The London Press is not favourable to us 
And those members of Parliament who have Indian experience 
rank themselves mostly on the official side,” declared Wedder- 
burn ” 111 He was, however, confident that the spirit of the 
‘age was on the side of the Congress The forces of ‘new 
democracy’ were in favour of national aspirations There 
was a consciousness among working men in Britain that justice 
-should be done to India “And if tbe older organisations are 
against us, we have younger organisations which are making 
good and healthy growth First and foremost, the Indian 
National Congress is becoming a household word in England, 
and it will become a power in the State, if you continue to be 
patient, persistent, moderate ” u * 

The President was happy that a Congress Agency was 

•112 BML, 8023 aa 45, INC, Miscellaneous Utterances, Justin McCarthy. 
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working m England It brought Indian questions to her friends 
in that country, and briefed those friends when they took up 
Indian subjects either in Parliament or before the public The 
Agency was, to a large extent, the nucleus around which an 
‘Indian party’ was to gradually gather itself, to be styled as 
‘Indian Parliamentary Party’.* 

The presence of Charles Bradlaugh at the Bombay session 
was considered a memorable occasion for the Congress He 
was already known as a champion of the Indian cause in. 
British Parliament In the previous year, it was said, he had 
handled more Indian matters than m any previous year, and in 
1889, be was already a sinking man “There was a pathetic 
fitness in the advice which sent the sorely shaken man to India 
to recover, if it might be, health wherewith to work,” wrote 
his daughter 1W When he reached Bombay on 23 December he 
was far from convalescence The grand reception which he 
received no doubt electrified him into some strength In the 
Congress hall, three thousand spectators were added to the 
two thousand delegates for the occasion of his coming The 
whole multitude rose to their feet en mass to cheer him as he 
appeared on the platform The stricken orator delivered a 
short and serious address. It was “a grave oration, touched 1 
with the tremor of recent suffering and restrained by the sense 
of broken strength, but full of greatness and dignity— a speech 
worthy of the man and of the occasion, weighty and wise in 
its counsels, urging patience, and disclaiming praise " m 

“I am only here,” said Bradlaugh, “as a visitor by your 
courtesy, a member of a great assembly, the Mother of Parlia- 
ments in the world, of which I am one of the poorest members' 

. Born of the people, trusted by the people, I will die of the 
people And I know no geographical or race limitations. 

“I would remind you, as an encouragement to you to be 
patient, that m England great reforms have always been slowly 

• Only three weeks before the Bombay Congress of I8S9. in a meeting 
at the National Liberal Club, under the Chairmanship of George 
Yule, the first steps were taken towards the formation of such a 
party 

! 16 CketUi Bradlauih. Ills Ufe and Work, VoJ 11,409-10. 

\\1 ibid 
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to the Commons more earnestly than ever before Madan 
Mohan Malaviya summed up the feelings of the delegates to* 
wards him in the following words* * 

“Fawcett and Bright' are dead and gone, but their names 
are embalmed in our memories, and will be bequeathed as 
pious legacies to after-generations And if I am permitted to 
take a glance into the future, and to anticipate the verdict of 
history, this I will say with confidence, that in the coming 
times no Fnglish name will occupy a higher, a worthier, a mo're 
affectionate place in our grateful recollections than that of 
Charles Bradlaugh M,M 

For many reasons the Bombay Congress of 1889 was a 
grand success But Lord Reay wrote to the Secretary of State 
that 'the Congress this year has been very tame’, while point- 
ing out at the same time that its resolution on Permanent 
Settlement earned very serious implications The Viceroy him- 
self reported in anxiety “I observe with some concern the 
announcement that the Congress intends to take up seriously 
the question of agitating for a Permanent Settlement for the 
whole of India I foresee considerable danger from a move- 
ment of this kind You will remember howcompletely the Irish 
agitation failed until it occurred to the leaders to obtain for it 
a new motive-power by combining agrarian with political 
grievances We may find ourselves face to face with a similar 
combination here ” 1M 

While the intentions of the Congress on economic matters 
caused concern to the authorities, the Congress took 
Bradlaugh’s indications seriously and proceeded to prepare a 
skeleton scheme for constitutional reforms It had resolved 
that “the President of this Congress do submit the same to 
Charles Bradlaugh, Esq , M P , with the respectful request of 
this Congress that he may be pleased to cause a Bill to be 

* John Bright nas an advocate of the Indian cause in Parliament 
for many years before the Congress was born. Fawcett was also 
a bitter critic of the Indian administration in the Commons in the 
pre-Congress days He used to draw the attention of the House 
to grave financial abuses in India 
120 CC, Madan Mohan Malaviya, December 
III, LP, B P 7/17, Unsdownc to Cross, 31 December 1889, 
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charge of sedition and disloyally Wc have survived the charge 
of being a microscopic minority We ha\e also survived the 
charge of being guilty of the atrocious crime of being educated, 
and we have even managed to survive the grievous charge of 
being all Babus in disguise.* 11 * Indeed, the Congress had 
survived all the initial charges, but the charges persisted never- 
theless Lord Randolph Churchill thought it desirable to 
announce from his high position a piece of sound advice to the 
Indian leaders “I can sincerely remark,” he said, “that no 
one will more rejoice than myself if the deliberations of the 
Indian National Congress were to contribute effectually to the 
progress and the welfare of the Indian people ”**• In reply to 
such insinuation that the Congress did not serve any useful 
purpose. President Mehta declared 

“We have shown that people who indulge in such vain 
talk have never understood the laws of human progress, which, 
after all, is a senes of experiments in which men and insti- 
tutions react upon each other for their mutual improvement 
and perfection ” 1 * 7 

The official Anglo-Indian view, which men like Randolph 
Churchill most faithfully unheld, did not recognise the 
principles which the Congress stood to propagate Belief in the 
increasing prosperity of India was so deep in their mind that 
the Congress appeared to them as an orgamsauon without 
having any posilive purpose to serve To the symparhisers of 
the Congress in Parliament, the danger to the empire came not 
from the Congress but from the official optimists, both in India 
and in Parliament, who represented mainly the Anglo-Indian 
services and vested interests They saw things through rosc-hued 
glasses They were ‘m the habit of contemplating wmi deep 
emotion the wisdom and beauty of their own performances’ 
And they pretended to possess all knowledge concerning the 
real conditions of the Indian people Side by side, it was a 
prerogative of such people to be above any fear of being 
discussed Talking of one such group, William Digby correctly 

J23 CC, Pherozcshah Mehta, Jg90 

126 UML, £023 aa 43, INC, Miscellaneous Utterances, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, 1890 
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British Parliament and the Congress 
Demand for Elective System 


THE Indian National Congress was born to make demands 
The process of political thought which was at the base of politi- 
cal demands was mainly the outcome of a new consciousness 
which the middle class intelligentsia had imbibed through their 
education of the political developments in the West The 
British Government in India maintained an absolute character 
in every respect Btit the educated Indians knew how Britain 
was governed That, with all her institutional glamour. Queen 
Victoria was a figurehead, that, wuh all their personal greatness 
the great Prime Ministers like Disraeli or Gladstone were res- 
ponsible to an elected Parliament, and that with its unbounded 
and acknowledged sovereignty Parliament behaved according to 
the barometer of public opinion — were known to Indians who 
annually passed through the portals of academic institu- 
tions. In brief, the elite knew the functional values of demo- 
cracy theoretically while tasting the merits or -demerits o an 
absolute government in practice The theories of v estem 
political science and also lessons of modem European s ory 
generated a faith in the virtues of that unseen system calico 
representativ e gov emment The faith grew deeper and 
man antithetical manner against a prevailing system in w i 
public opinion, popular franchise, elected assemblies an res- 
ponsible executives bad no existence whatsoever c ia u » 
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which the concepts of British ways m Britain ami the British 
ways in TncLia produced and developed, led to apolitical ferment 
which was historically inevitable The Congress demands 
reflected nothing more than the values and precepts of a system 
which Englishmen cherished so dearly in their homeland 

In a sense, the values of representative institutions were 
propagated by some Englishmen themselves m India while 
assessing the feelings of the Indian elite Such an assessment 
called Tor a liberal attitude on the part of farsighted statesmen 
who wished well of Britain and India Lord Ripon was a 
classic eicample of that kind of liberalism Aware of the 
growth of political consciousness in India, he thought of ‘the 
small beginnings of independent political life’, not primarily 
with a view to effecting improvement in administration, but 
for political education of a people in useful directions He 
declared through his Resolution of 18 May 1882 on the consti- 
tution of Local Boards “As education advances, thereis rapidly 
growing up all over ,the country an intelligent class of public 
spirited men, whom it is not only bad policy, but sheer waste 
of power, to fail to utilise ’* He further said 

“The task of administration is yearly becoming more 
onerous as the country progresses in civilisation and materia! 
prosperity The annual reports of every Government tell of 
an ever-increasing burden laid upon the shoulders of the local 
officers The cry is everywhere for increased establishments 
The universal complaint m all departments is that of over- 
work Under these circumstances it becomes imperatively 
necessary to look around for some means of relief, and the 
Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in stating 
his conviction, ibat the only reasonable plan open to the 
Government is to induce the people themselves to undertake, 
as far as may be, the management of their own affairs, and 
to develop, or create if need be, a capacity for self-help in 
respect of all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to be 
retained in the hands of the representatives of Government-’' 1 
The principle of local self-government presupposed the 
ushering in of such democratic methods such as election, res- 
1. 5D, Government of India’* Resolution, 18 May 1882. 
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pect for public opinion, responsibility in the hands of elected 
representatives, however rudimentary to start with Those 
ideas, so familiar to all Englishmen, appeared to many of them 
absurd in Indian context Indian opinion m matters of 
administration, it seemed, would contradict the basic character 
of the British rule Ripon, as has been shown earlier, was in 
a minority of one against the vast majority of his countrymen 
who governed India Opposition to his theories came as 
expected James Fitzjames Stephen wrote in 1883. 

“It may be safely asserted that absolute government has 
its own merits and conveniences, that it is, so to speak, as 
legitimate a form of government as any other, and that if it 
exists, if it is well and successfully administered, and if it is 
suited to the circumstances and tastes of those amongst whom 
it exists, there is no reason why those who administer it should 
seek to substitute for it a representative system, or should feel 
m any respect ashamed of their position as absolute rulers, or 
desirous to lay it down Much of the language used about the 
British Government in India implies, if it doesnot exactly state, 
a doctrine which might perhaps be called the doctrine of the 
Dmne Right of Representative Institutions, or of the Sover- 
eignty of the People, it seems to assume that the exerase of 
absolute power can never be justified except as a temporary 
expedient used for the purpose of superseding itself and as a 
means of educating those whom it affects into a fitness for 
parliamentary institutions J do not in any degree share in 
this view, whether it is regarded as a doctrine or a sentiment. 

I do not think that the permanent existence of such a Govern- 
ment as ours in India must in itself be a bad thing, that we 
ought not to desire its permanence even if we can secure it, and 
that the establishment of some kind of parliamentary system 
instead of it is an object which ought to be distinctly contem- 
plated, and, as soon as it is practicable, carried out ”* 

It is easy to surmise towards which school of thought did 
the Indian intelligentsia feel attracted in the days of Ripon 
The theory of conquest evoked against it the natural aversion 

2 SD, Junes Fittjames Stephen on the principles of British Govern- 
ment in India, 1SSJ 
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of a conquered people The theory of consent, on the other 
hand, was appealing especially at a time when its negation was ( 
all too apparent The Congress was born- when the leaders of 
Indian thought understood the valuesof a representative system 
and were eager to advance their claims for it 

In its very first session in 1885, the Congress raised the 
demand for admission of a considerable proportion of ejected 
members to the existing Legislative Councils The implied 
principles were that people's representatives should be 
empowered to check the executive power of the Government 
and discuss the financial affairs of the State 4 The Congress 
knew that the demand for an elective system a larger issue 
which affected the entire fabric of administration and hence 
there was no immediate hope of realising it For practical 
reasons, therefore, it raised questions of specific character for 
a change for the better Matters such as the abolition of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India,* and the complete 
separation of executive and judicial functions* etc , were raised 
to end the irrational aspects of the existing frame The demands 
of the Congress, on the whole, were like suggestions to remove 
the keystones from the imperial arch Parenthetically, they 
presupposed a new edifice, in accordance with the designs 
which the Congress felt desirable for a better governance of the 
country 

After the National Congress had held two sessions, Allan 
Octavian Hume, who appreciated the value of such demands 
jn a broader peispectiv e of Indo-Bntish interests, requested 
Lord Ripon to carry to the English mind "the conviction that 
India's demand for freer mstituuons and a more constitutional 
and less arbitrary form of Government, is one that should not 
be lightly put aside nor hastily negam ed There is yet time to 
effect a gradual and safe transition from despotic to constitu- 
tional institutions, and in so doing, (if it be done wisely, and 
With a good grace) to bind India io England in lasting bonds 
of gratitude and love But if unhappily India’s wishes are 
ignored, and her legitimate aspirations slighted, no man can 

3 INC, Resol utioo 111, MS 

4 INC. Resolution 11, 1S&5 

5 INC, Resolution XI, 1S&6. 
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truly measure the magnitude of the untoward consequences 
likely to ensue and that in not very distant future,”® Ripon, 
as he knew his own countrymen better, was not optimistic 
Freer institutions for India were to be a gift of Parliament, 
but, “Such a House of Commons as this is incapable of 
carrying about any broad questions of Indian policy, and if 
they did look at them, all their instincts would carry them m a 
wrong direction,” wrote Ripon in June 1888 1 

Ripon's apprehensions proved almost prophetic in due 
course when Parliament showed its absolute indifference to the 
question of free institutions in India 

The Congress demands, however, provided an element of 
compulsion to Parliament to think. Seldom did the Indian 
issues call for such serious attention as the Congress proposals. 
The grave situation in the empire had indeed led to consider' 
able parliamentary interest But those interests concerned their 
own affairs and policies, viewed no doubt from different party 
angles, but ultimately resolved in consideration of Britain’s 
national interests The Congress presented a new problem 
altogether The demands were from an external body, rather 
a hostile body, representing ideologies which fundamentally 
Went against the inherent character of a foreign rule. Left to 
themselves, the hard core of Parliament representing both the 
great political parties, Conservatives and Liberals, would have 
liked to close their eyes towards that far-away entity, their ears 
against their shnll demands, and their lips on any discussion 
concerning their lot. But, there were m the Commons some 
difficult members, though a few in number And, Parliament 
could not have abandoned its own intrinsic function. It was the 
supreme virtue of the House of Commons that within its walls 
any individual, of w hatever brand, was free to exercise his 
inalienable right to force the attention of all members to 
points raised by him under parliamentary procedures Once the 
matter was raised, the House had no opportunity to pass over 
it in silence or sleep over it indefinitely A discussion, friendly 
or acrimonious, was inevitable. That weakness of the House of 

6 RP. Add Mu 43616, Hume to Ripon, 24 March 1887 

7 Ibid. Ripon to Hume, 16 June 18S8. Ripoa was wtitinj this Utter 
after a Ion* silence 
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Commons prosed a source of strength for the Indian National 
Congress right from the beginning 

At first a few individuals like Charles Bradlaugh made 
Parliament aware of the Congress demands, forcing upon a 
reluctant House discussions on valid subjects Gradually . the 
num er o ongress sj mpaibisers in the Commons began to 
grow It was William Wedderburn* who earned the credit for 
organisms an actlle group in that House, laguely described as 
Ihe Indian party Within ten jeers 0 f the birth of the 
Congress, he claimed to hale enrolled as many as 160 members 
“ ^f‘i er0 " p °f course, it was not a compact body. And 
Smnnis n .Tt,”?' ™ committed to Congress 

d'”“ h d . ft, i h “ d " S '”° ral a “""> m >’ 1“ ISM Wedderburn 
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members to raise issues and some others to ponder over them 
The Indian group, as described by Wedderburn, was in the 
process of information much before he brought it to the know- 
ledge of others In any case, the Congress demands came 
before Parliament as soon as they were voiced m India 

During the eighties of the 19th century when the Congress 
took shape and advanced its demands, the composition of the 
House of Commons was slowly beginning to change, with a few 
‘radicals’ making their way into it Those Members were some- 
what uninitiated into the traditional lines of imperial discipline 
and they alarmed the Conservatives and Liberals alike with 
their extraordinary ideas “Fads and crotchets prosper more 
and more," lamented the Secretary of State for India in 1886, 
“and maxims of policy, founded on long expenence, are 
treated as ‘old world’ prejudices All this will bring about 
considerable changes This may not in itself be an evil, as the 
world does not stand still What I dread is the instability of 
temper and the hysterical moods which the nation is subject to, 
and which seem to me incompatible with the maintenance of a 
world-wide Empire ”* It ■$ from among those tradition- 
breakers that the Indian demands found some vocal supporters 
Before one proceeds to discuss how Parliament took up the 
Indian demands, it is necessary to note here how, at times, 
wide dilTcrenccs prevailed between the attitude of the Viceroys 
who were the men on the spot and the Secretary of State and 
Prime Ministers who were the men in Parliament The Viceroy, 
Duflerin, when he became aware of the primary pohucal 
hopes of the Indian nationalists, dropped hints to the home 
authorities as to what he thought about improving Indian legis- 
latures At once he was cautioned by the Secretary of State 
Lord Cross who wrote “I feel quite sure that you will not 
propose any ‘hasty, inconsiderate, or imprudent’ change in the 
Legislative Councils It is a most delicate and difficult 
subject ’’ ,9 Duffcrin at first thought of meeting one of the 
demands of the Indian reformers, namely, the right of 
interpellation, in order to counter all the adverse reports 

9 DC. Mu Eur F 133,6, Kimberley to Daffenn. 19 March 18S6 

10 Ib'd, F 130/9, Cross to DuiTcrin, 3 April 1*87 
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circulated by Indian newspapers It was through replies 
to questions that he wanted to contradict criticism against 
Government. 11 But to home authorities, the right to put 
questions in course of debates appeared inappropriate Further, 
it was a long standing desire in India that Parliament should 
conduct an enquiry into the manner in which the Indian 
administration functioned When the Liberal Government 
wanted to pay some attention to this proposal in 1886, it 
faced severe opposition from the Conservative side led by 
Salisbury and Randolph Churchill and the proposal was 
dropped. 11 

The Calcutta Congress of 18S6 demanded the constitution of 
a Royal Commission, Legislative Councils for N W Provinces 
and the Punjab, enlargement of Legislative Councils, and 
Indian representation in Parliament, etc Duffenn, whether he 
liked the Congress or not, wanted to take steps towards legis- 
latives reform, and wanted to know the thinking of the 
Cabinet m this regard “No,” reiterated Viscount Cross, “I 
am not in the least alarmed at your suggestion as to applying 
the elective principle to some of your Indian Councils My 
remarks were made with a view of showing you that in such a 
matter the greatest caution was necessary I was quite sure 
that you would agree with me that what really secures the 
welfare of the Indian people is English justice and English 
administrative efficiency, and that the ascendancy of both these 
elements must.under any circumstances, be maintained absolute 
and pre-eminent, but premising that sufficient care is taken that 
our majority is secure so as to enable us to legislate for the 
million who are not noisy and who are uneducated against the 
more selfish views of the noisy and educated or half-educated, 
my mmd is quite open and large enough carefully and favour- 
ably to consider any well matured plan of reform ” 11 

Knowiug Lord Duffenn to be a liberal and apprehending 
that he might follow Ripon’s examples. Cross reminded him 
further that party spirit ought not to enter into Indian affairs 
Duffenn got the hint alright but at the same time was obliged 

It DC, Mm tur F 130/3, Duffer in to Kimberley, 11 June 
12. lb>d, iee Kimberley lo DufTerin, 21 May 1186 
13 Ibid. F 130/9, CroM lo Dufferm, 14 April 1S87 
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to give serious attention to Indian demands in the interest of 
future administration A few months before bis departure 
from India, he wrote to the Secretary of State 

“What I would have proposed, if I had remained a year 
longer, as I have already mentioned in a previous letter, would 
have been to liberalise Sir Charles Wood’s constitution by 
modifying the status of the Provincial Councils, introducing 
into them a larger, but not a predominating, number of Native 
Members, and by investing them with the liberty of controlling 
to a certain extent the local Provincial expenditure I think if 
some measure of this kind were to be adopted, a legitimate 
opportunity would be afforded of getting rid of the Congress, as 
well as of restricting the abuses of the Native Press Unless 
some definite line is taken in these matters, we shall soon have 
something like a Home Rule organisation established m India, 
on Irish lines, under the patronage of Irish and Radical 
Members of Parliament Now, though all my instincts are 
essentially fiberaf, it is quite evident that the Government of 
India cannot be conducted on constitutional principles It is 
and must be a benevolent bureaucratic despotism for many a 
long year to come The problem is to prevent the abuses 
inherent m all despotisms from choking and overpowering Us 
benevolence, and the only way to do this is by the Government 
giving legitimate facilities to the educated classes to prefer their 
complaints and make known their wishes The existing Coun- 
cils do not afford these facilities ” 14 

Afier a careful study of the various grievances set forth by 
Indian leaders in their Congress and in their newspapers, 
Duffenn felt convinced that the substance of their aspirations 
centered on liberalisation of the Councils He, therefore, 
appointed a Committee ‘to consider the question of enlarging 
the function of Local Legislative Councils and liberalising their 
procedure' The Committee armed at the following conclu- 
sions 

1 It was premature to consider the question ofaltenngthc 
functions or procedure of Govemor-Gencrars Council 

2- That the functions of the Local Legislative Councils 


14. DC. Mu Cur P 130,11 B, Duller in lo Cross, 17 Aujuit J8SS 
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> established in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, to begin 
with, be increased, 

3 That the legislative powers of these Councils remain 
unaltered, 

13 That in providing for the popular element in the 
Councils regard be had so far as possible to the 
principle of election 11 

This repott was confidentially sent to the Secretary of State 
The Viceroy resisted all temptations to utter a word on the 
subject so that it might remain an absolute secret till the home 
authorities made up their mind "Had I given a hint,” he 
wrote to the Secretary of State, “that my thoughts were running 
in this direcuon, I should at once have become a persona grata 
to all but the absolutely disloyal secUons, even of the Radical 
National Party But until you had granted us your consent to 
embark upon this line, and had approved the general principles 
of any plan we might be dispossed to submit to you It would 
have been disloyal of me to have given the slightest hint of any 
change being possible in the direction desired, and I would 
sooner have bitten my tongue out than have done so 

Duffenn did his best to keep his suggestions secret But, 
m some mysterious way, it leaked out to ihe public that 
he had recommended to the borne authorities in favour of 
the Congress demands for elective principles That at once 
led to high expectations in Congress circles in spite °f 
the fact that many were critical of Dufferin’s criticism of the 
Cpngress The Allahabad Congress which met soon after 
.DufFerm’s departure once again laid emphasis on elective 
principles Referring to the reform of the Legislative Councils, 
president George Yule declared "I myself regard this one as 
the most important of all Fach of the other reform* begins 
and ends with itself The reforms of the Councils is not only in 
-itself good, but it has the additional virtue of being the best of 
all instruments for obtaining other reforms that further 
experience and our growing wants may lead us to desire ’ 11 

15 DC. Mss Eur F 130/11 B See the Report of tbe Committee. m 
Duffeno’s letter to Cross, 8 October 18S8 

16 Ibid, Duffenn to Cross, 4 Nonember 1888 

17. BMt, 8023 an 45, INC, Fourth Session, Address of George Yulu. 
Allahabad, 1888. 
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Lord Duffenn’s confidential despatch on Council Reforms 
and the Congress demands for the same at Allahabad created 
a serious problem for the Secretary of State, To the new 
Viceroy Lansdowne, he wrote “The Congress is now over . *> 
I will only add that I was much astonished when Lord 
Dufferm’s Despatch reached me, as in one of his former letters 
he had stated that he would send nothing officially upon so 
grave a subject (Legislative Councils) until he had first written 
privately and had been so able to ascertain how his suggestions 
were likely to be received by Her Majesty’s Government I am 
afraid that Despateh may give trouble, and Lord Salisbury is 
very strongly opposed to its being made public ” 14 He discussed 
the matter with Lord Salisbury who also had a copy of the 
Report of Lord Duffenn’s Committee On his own account 
and by the express desire of the Pnme Minister, the Secretary 
of State cautioned the Viceroy that “any recommendation 
from you should come to me confidentially for the Cabinet 
before any word is breathed elsewhere ”** 

The Viceroy Lansdowne, on the other hand, just after, his 
arrival, had felt the need for some innovation without delay 
Duffenn had explained to him in outline the need for reforms 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils The new Viceroy also 
went through DuiTerm’s Minute which had been forwarded to 
the Secretary of State He came to the conclusion that right 
of interpellation, carefully restricted, should be given to the 
Governor-General’s Legislative Council, and that the Budget 
should be regularly discussed m the Council “I cannot help 
bchev mg” he had suggested to Lord Cross ear/y in January 
1889, “that some step of kind which has been recommended 
to you (Duficnn’s Minute) is called for and would really 
strengthen the position of those who are governing this 
country J am Sfraid, moreover, that from the moment when 
the question was brought before the Council by my predecessor 
it became unlikely that the public would remain entirely 
unaware of the fact that some scheme of the sort was under 
the consideration of the Government of India, and lean see 

18 LP, B P 7,17, \ iseount Cross to Lansdowne 3 January 1889 

19 Ibid, Crow lo Lansdowne, 25 January 1889, 
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from occasional statements, in the newspapers that the secret 
has to some extent leaked out There will therefore be some 
disappointment, if after a time it transpires that we have 
dropped the project altogether A timely concession of this 
kind would, I beheve, take a great deaJ of the wind out of the 
sails of the Congress, if the reform is deJ3>ed too long, it will 
be assuredly regarded as having been extorted from us " M 
Lansdowne, with all his conservative leanings, took a realis- 
tic approach like Duficnn on that vital subject New in office, 
he did not press for reforms He had, indeed, grave doubts as 
to the practicability of establishing new systems But he 
became anxious that the home authorities ‘should not dis- 
courage the idea of reform altogether' “The moment is very 
favourable for dealing with the question, and f believe that 
Lord Salisbury's Government would be conferring an immense 
service upon India and upon the empire by dealing with this 
question rather than leave it unsettled I tremble when I think 
of the kind of Indian Reform Bill which a Radical Government 
may propose if it gets the chance *’** Before this appeal of the 
Viceroy reached the Secretary of State, the latter gave the 
following significant directive 

“Neither I nor Lord Salisbury are at all inclined to sanction 
the principle of election It is really impossible to have a 
representation of, not the people, but the peoples in India 
The Babus would not represent the peoples of India, they 
would only represent themselves However, neither Lord 
Salisbury nor myself see any difficulty about enlarging the 
number of the Councils so as to allow the Viceroy and the 
several Governors to make, on their own responsibility, their 
Councils more representative, without allowing the principle 
of representation by election ’*** 

Tlie Viceroy was obliged to obey the decision of his 
superiors that nothing like representation, m the English sense 
of the word, could be applicable to India But he could not sec 
the reason why, if it was determined to increase the strength 
of the Provincial Councils, the Cabinet should not allow some 

20 LP, BP 7/17, Lansdowne to Cross, I January 1889 

21 Ibid, 29 January 1889 

22. Ibid, Cross to Lansdowne, 30 January ISS9, 
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of the members to be elected by selected constituencies such 
as municipal bodies Many members of those municipal 
bodies were themselves elected by tax-payers, and the Provin- 
cial Councils were after all only like large municipal corpora- 
tions, precluded under their constitution from dealing with 
Imperial questions Such being the case, the Viceroy did not 
see any reason why the smaller local municipalities should not 
be given a voice in determining the constitution of the larger 
Provincial Councils The official and nominated element were 
always to remain in a majority and, the Executive Government 
was in no way to become less powerful than it was at that 
time Everything thus remaining to the advantage of the 
Government, there was no need for undue fear about negligible 
elective element m the Councils This is the line on which 
Lansdowne began to think as the man on (he spot 21 But, the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, as the men in 
parliament, had their own line of approach 

While the rulers in India and Britain were exchanging their 
respective lines. Parliament took up the issue for discussion 
and decision 

It was Charles Bradlaugh who first wanted to ascertain 
from the Government benches ‘how much of the claims which 
the natives in Congress are making may be conceded without 
injury to the Empire’ He reminded ihe House "It is our duty, 
if we will govern by force, to make that force as gentle as we 
can by calling to our aid the millions we have already educat- 
ed, and who have shown themselves capable of taking part in 
the Government of their country ”** The Congress demands 
for elected members to Legislative Councils appeared too 
radical to members of both the parties in Parliament But the 
Indian sympathisers in Parliament had come to know that the 
retiring Viceroy, Lord Duflcnn had sent a despatch regarding 
the reform of the Legislative Councils which was said to have 
contained, in some form, recommendations for elective prin- 
ciples The Cabinet was taken aback and the Secretary of 
State felt obliged to decide that the DufTerin recommendations 

23 LP, B P 7/17, LacsJo'Jir.o to Cfou, 12 February J 889 
J4 PP, Common Chattel BradUufb, 22 February 1S89, 
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approximation to the prii^ciple of popular election as the 
circumstances of the country permit We are fully aware 
that m India at present there can be no such thing as popular 
representation as understood in Western countries, but we 
think it desirable that in appointing members to the Council, 
we should not rely solely on nomination, and that some 
approximation should be made to the elective principle ” 29 

Duffenn recommended the introduction of extremely res- 
tricted electoral circles in which ‘the electors should be the 
members of Municipal Committees and Local Boards as by 
law established, and m the case of the Universities, the Senate 
and such graduates as have taken a Master’s or Doctor’s degree 
in any of the faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine, Engineering, and 
Oriental Learning* Similarly, he thought the size of the 
Legislative Council should be as small as possible For so large 
a province like Bengal, he could think of only 6 elected mem- 
bers to represent rajahs and nawabs, and 7 elected members 
to represent the so-called popular elements in the grand total 
of a house of only 36 The rest of the members in the House 
besides the elected members, were nominated and official 
members The provincial executives were to retain absolute 
power over the Councils Only some nominal functions were 
prescribed for the latter 

Lord DulFerin's Minute Of November 1888 clearly pointed 
out that the changes suggested for the Provincial Councils 
should not be extended to the Governor General’s Supreme 
Council Only some minor changes in the internal functions 
of the Centra] Legislative were considered necessary "For 
my own part,” he said. "I think that a yearly financial dis- 
cussion m the Viceroy’s Legislative Council would prove a 
very useful and desirable arrangement, and a very convenient 
preliminary so the subsequent debate which takes place on 
Indian finances in the House of Commons later in the year 
I do not by this mean that votes should be taken in regard to 
the various items of the Budget, or that the heads of expen- 
diture should be submitted in detail to the examination of the 
Council, but simply that an opportunity should be given for 

28 SD, Report of Lord Duflcnn’t Committee on Provincial Councils, 

October 18S8 
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a full, free, and thorough criticism and examination of the 
financial policy of the Government” 29 Secondly, the Viceroy 
recommended that the Members of the Supreme Legislative 
Council should be permitted to ask questions with reference to 
current matters of domestic, as distinguished from these of 
imperial interest, that might have attracted public attention 
The Viceroy had explained its purpose thus 

“One of the great dangers of the present situation is the 
facility with which that section of the Press which is bent upon 
holding up English Rule to the hatred and contempt of the 
people can go on day after day attributing to the Government 
intentions of inaugurating some obnoxious policy, until they 
have worked up large sections of the community into a state of 
excitement and alarm, or else of inventing of exaggerating facts, 
upon which they subsequently comment in a most malicious 
manner, with the Mew of producing a disquieting effect upon 
the public mmd, and infusing into a spirit of disloyalty and dis- 
content Under existing circumstances the Government of India 
has no means of controlling or neutralizing the effect of these 
mischievous practices " 30 

Questions in the supreme legislature and answers by way 
of explanation were thought necessary .n order to correct a 
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representation of Duffenn recommended too little in those 
directions were matters which really involved principles of 
deeper import. It was not the quantitative aspect of the 
demand which disturbed Parliament, but the real significance 
of these changes So, the members plunged into serious 
debates on that fundamental issue — did India deserve elective 
systems’ 

Before that issue was thrashed out. Parliament, however 
had to face a specific demand of the Congress, namely, aboli- 
tion of the Council of the Secretary of State for India The 
Congress in its very first session in 1885 expressed that the 
abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
as it was then constituted, should be considered as the necessary 
preliminary to all other reforms Nearly four years latter 
Parliament took up the matter* and the Cabinet thought it 
desirable to reduce the size of that body in the name of eco- 
nomy As the Commons continued to debate, George Campbell, 
Member for Kirkealdy, challenged “Weil, in my opinion, if 
this be a matter of economy, that economy might be clfected 
tn another way by a reduction of the salaries of the Members, 
instead of a reduction of their numbers The burning point 
of this most important question is whether we are to have a 
real Council to control the Secretary of State for India and to 
act as a buffer between Parliament and India, or to have a 
limited number of Councillors whose advice the Secretary of 
State may take or leave Bradlaugh claimed that “there 
is no evidence that the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India keeps itself en rapport with the Indian people And it 
is perfectly certain that there are no sort of relations between 
U and the English Parliament The only thing the Secretary 
for India does, in answer to questions he may be presented 
with from different portions of this House, is to give us as 
little information as he possibly can and when it is of com- 
paratively little use to us If that is all that the Council for 
India does, I say there is no justification for its existence It 
is suggested that people of India regard it as standing between 

* Council of India Bill No 281 
31 PP, Commons, George Campbell, 2 August 18S9 
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But surprisingly enough, from 1858 when the Council was 
established, down to the >ear 1889, there was not even a single 
protest on their part A more vital question than that remained 
to be considered “Should all the 15 object to the action of the 
Secretary for India, they have no power to stop him, he can 
carry the day m spite of them In fact, they seem to do nothing 
but receive their salary ”* 4 

The India Council was considered useless by the radical 
Members of the Commons, who wanted its reform as a matter 
of immediate need But to the Conservative Government 
while on principle reform was not objectionable, the nature of 
reform which they thought necessary was so peculiar that it 
almost meant nothing In course of the debate one Member 
pointedly drew the attention of the House to a great defect 
of the Indian administration as compared to the administration 
of England that the empire lacked an expressive body of upper 
middle class and middle class, while the people in England 
were 'a compact, we/f-orgaiused body right through the social 
system from the Sovereign to the masses’ The Viceroy had no 
means of consulting the Indian opinion or receivingsuggestions 
on any major or delicate question of taxation or political 
change Some sort of a council in India resembling the Privy 
Council in Britain, with Indian gentlemen of the highest 
position could serve a very useful purpose But that, of course, 
was not the question before Parliament What appeared quite 
plausible to some at the moment was the reconstitution of the 
India Council with a few Indian members included It was 
argued 

“As the India Council is mere a consultative body, it might 
also be of advantage to introduce two, or probably more, 
experienced, trained, and highly-placed natives of India on it, 
so as to more amalgamate the Home and Eastern opinions 
into that Indian Empire, which is after all, as Mr Disraeli 
said, a matter of considerable importance to this country 

Theoretically, the powers of the India Council were 
immense But there was no answer to the questions raised for 

34 PP, Commoni. Sw ift MacNeill, 2 August 188> 
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whom did the Council legislate and whom did it advise? The 
Government wanted to rush through the Commons the small 
measures of reforms at the fag end of the session with only a 
few member present and the Under Secretary of Slate for 
India who pioneered the BiU absent The sympathisers of 
India from Opposition benches appealed to the instincts of the 
Conservatives ‘as gentlemen and Christians and human beings' 
not to treat India that shabbily as they were doing The 
supporters of the Government argued that the 'Indian affairs 
are not administered on party principle’ And, E Stanhope, 
the Secretary of State for War in the Conservative Cabinet, 
replied on behalf of the Under Secretary of State for India 
that the India Council was doing its very best in what it 
thought best for the good of India The real merit of the 
Council was that its members were perfectly independent of 
the Government of the day In the second place, it was 
chosen from men of Indian experience, men who have had 
experience m all parts of India, so that at any given time there 
are members of the Council who have had experience of any 
part of India corcerned m any particular matter’ They were 
also supposed to be men entirely independent of the party 
politics “That is of foremost consequence to the Government 
of India, and an> thing tending to a diminution of that 
independence of Party politics would inflict a grave harm 
upon the Government of India ” Finally, “as to the proposal 
for native representation on the Council of the Secretary of 
State, that is a suggestion I am sure no hon Member could 
make who has thought out the objections and consequences ”*• 

Hopes for a ‘much more thorough reform’ of the India 
Council were belied Ultimately on 24 August 1889, with 
40 members being present in the Commons, the Bill was read 
the third tune and passed * 7 

The Congress demanded the abolition of the Council of 
India, as it stood then, but Parliament reduced its size. It was 
not necessary for Parliament to say that the measure was 

36 PP, Common*, E Stanhope, 2 August ISS9 
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taken m accordance with the Congress desire for reforms On 
the other hand, it was not inappropriate for the Congress to 
fed that however small the step, it sprang from its legitimate 
demands for constitutional change The difficulty, however, 
lay in the question should the demands of the Congress be 
considered constitutional? Should the Congress be accorded 
recognition of its role to advance political demands? 

The Congress aimed at securing the introduction of repre- 
sentative institutions In some way or other that subject led 
to serious discussions in Parliament Even the most ardent 
advocates of the Congress cause knew that it was too early 
to talk of elective Legislative Councils in India But, with 
their bands on the pulse of the Indian educated classes, they 
could not avoid raising the question of gradual introduction of 
representative elements Years ago John Bright once compared 
the Government of India with that of Russia saymg that both 
were precisely the same, only that the population of India was 
three limes that of Russia In view of the changing limes and 
growing consciousness, a policy of liberalisation was thought 
necessary That could be done through elections, no matter 
how limited to begin with 

The National Congress in its Bombay session in 1889, with 
William Wedderbum in the chair and Charles Bradlaugh 
present, prepared an outline of reforms Among its several 
provisions there Were the following 

1 The Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils to 
consist respectively of members, not less than onc-half 
of whom arc to be elected, not more than one-fourth 
to sit cx-ofiicio, and the rest to be nominated by 
Government 

3 All male British subjects above 21 years of age posses- 
sing certain qualifications and not subject to certain 
disqualifications to be voters 
6 All elections to be by ballot ** 

The Congress also passed a resolution that “the House of 
Commons will forthwith restore the right, formerly possessed 

38 INC ice Resolution II, 1889, containing the skeleton ichcroe for 
teform 
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by members of that Honourable House, of stating to Parlia- 
ment any matter of grievance of the natives of India before 
Mr Speaker leaves the chair,for the presentation in Committee 
of the Indian Budget statement, and that the House oF 
Commons will, in future, take into consideration the Annual 
Indian Budget statement at such a date as will ensure its full 
and adequate discussion " N The Congress authorised its 
President, William Wedderburn, to sign a petition in the name 
and on behalf of the Congress for presentation to the House of 
Commons in accordance with the terms of that Resolution 
The purpose Vi as to remind Parliament that it ruled India 
without paying adequate time or attention to her numerous 
problems and grievances The people of the empire had a 
right to the attention of the sovereign body which juled them 
from across the seven seas 

In view of the altitude of the radicals in the Commons 
towards the Indian reforms, the Secretary of State was arming 
himself with opinions of the Indian administrators against 
reform ideas “With regard to the elective principle,” he 
wrote to the Viceroy, “lam very glad, at all eients, to find 
that both Lord Duffenn and yourself are entirely opposed to 
its being applied to the Supreme Council I think that such a 
step would be fatal to our rule in India As regards the Pro- 
vincial Councils, I know from private correspondence that 
both Lord Reay and Lord Connemara are entirely against it, 
and I presume that their Councils would be of the same 
opinion "* The latest Congress scheme made him more 
anxious to mobilise opinion against the Council reforms 

Within a few weeks of his return from Bombay after attend- 
ing the Congress, Bradlaugh rose m the House of Commons 
and acting upon the petition of William Wedderburn was ask- 
ing for the restoration of the right of raising matters of griev- 
ance, with Mr Speaker in the chair, prior to the annual Budget 
statement ” Roper Lethbridge, Member for North Kensington 
brought a resolution based on same petition seeking something 
should come out of that But the First Lord of the Treasury 

39 INC, Resolution IX, December ISS9. 
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informed Parliament that the Government were not prepared to 
recommend an alteration in the rules of the House as was 
suggested 41 It was apparent that in view of the increasing 
number of Congress s>mpathisers m the House, the Govern- 
ment did not think it desirable to create conditions for more 
elaborate ventilation of Indian grievances 

The question of the reform of the Legislative Councils, 
however, was taken up by Parliament without delay Impor- 
tant discussions on the subject began in the spring of 1890 
The Secretary of State for India, Viscount Cross moved 
the Indian Councils Bill for the second reading in the House 
of Lords in March 1890 The dabate on the Bill, particularly 
m the Lords, revealed deep-rooted misapprehensions about the 
Congress principles about reforms The Legislative Councils 
functioned within too narrow limits The Bill only wanted to 
extend its functions to a small extent There were presistent 
demands in those directions from various quarters in India for 
long Since 1885, one of the demands of the Congress was 
that an opportunity should be afforded for an annual discus- 
sion of the financial condition of tbc country and the financial 
proposals of the Government Further, the Congress claimed 
that in the Legislative Councils the members should have the 
right to move motions and demand divisions Above every- 
thing, there should be people's representatives in the Indian 
legislatures As the House of Lords started discussing the Bill, 
the Congress demands as formulated at Bombay in 1889 domi- 
nated their thought to a large extent Naturally enough, the 
Congress as a body came for scrutiny and through that its 
reform proposals were assessed The Earl of Northbrook, at 
one time the Governor-General and Viceroy of India, very 
much regretted the Congress language, which, he believed, ‘if 
read by any large number of the natives, or to any great ex- 
tent, by the natives of India, fmight be decidedly dangerous* 
He began to judge the Congress and through its character, the 
issues approaching ‘an) thing like representative bodies among 
the natives of India* Northbrook raised a qustion 

"It will be wiihin the knowledge of those who are 

41 PP. Commons, uc loJian Grievances, 17 February 1890. 
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acquamted £vnth the subject that this Congress has not been 
without ns disadvantages, because H has excited very consider- 
able differences of opinion in various parts of India, where the 
natives are of different religious opinions, and especially 
among the Mahommedan subjects of Her Majesty in India.” 41 

That theme was taken up The strictly constitutional 
aspects of the Bill were subjected to political considerations of 
a deeper character The need for ‘care and caution’ was 
thought more essential than the talk on concessions Viscount 
Cross said 

"It is unnecessary forme to dilate in jour Lordships’ 
House upon the size of India, upon the number of races, or, I 
may say, nations, upon then differences in creed and m 
manners and customs, from one end of India to the other. As 
was well said by the late Sir Henry Maine, in speaking of 
India, there is no more resemblance between a Punjabee and a 
Bengalee, between an Indian of Hindustan and an Indian of 
Malabar, than three is between an Englishman and a Romanian, 
or between a Spaniard and a Swede . . This debate has 
shown that no roan in his senses would ever think of having 
parliamentary constituencies there such as we have in England 
They are absolutely unsuited to the Eastern habits and 
absolutely unsujied to a country like India ”** 

The Earl of Kimberley conceded that it was entirely 
chimerical to entertain the notion that Britain could allow a 
parliamentary system in India He thought u inconsistent not 
merely with the British system of government in India, but 
mconsistant with the condition of the population of India, the 
state of their civihsatian, and the whole of (be circumstances 
of the country "The notion of a parliaroenlry representa- 
tion,” he said, "of so vast a country — almost as large as 
Europe — containing so large a number of different races is one 
of the wildest imaginations that ever entered the minds of 
men " u He however, was not inclined to disregard the efforts 
made by the Indian National Congress, and appealed to the 

42 PP, Lord*. Earl of Northbrook 6 March I £90 
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House to consider and give weight to the opinions they had 
expressed Kimberley referred to the Minute of Lord Duffenn 
(which was'stolen and published’ leading to ‘a scandalous divul- 
gence of public correspondence’) recommending introduction 
of election to the Legislative Councils Next, he emphasised* 1 
“You have created educated natives, and their influence will 
tend to increase, and they will hold opinions which though 
they may not find utterance still exist in the minds of A great 
many more people than appears on the surface Looking at 
the state of the world at present I need not ask any practical 
man whether these demands will not increase I think they will 
increase, and they will have to be taken some notice of . 
My Lords, on one that you can put upon these Legislative 
Councils can possibly represent the ryots of India But that 
does not entail that there are not Bodies m India whose 
opinion it would de desirable to have.” 4 * 

Such speeches were rare in the House of Lords The Conser- 
vative Prime Minister, the Marquis of Salisbury, Warned the 
Opposition to recognise how deep a responsibility might'iie 
■upon any Government, or upon any Parliament, which would 
introduce the elective principle as an effective agent in the 
Government of India. “The principle of election or Govern- 
ment by representation,” he declared, “is not an Eastern idea, 
it docs not fit Eastern traditions or Eastern minds “ 4 * The 
Prune Minister linked the issue of elective principle with the 
problem of ‘a deeply divided population’ He explained 

“Representative Government answeres admirably so long as 
all those who are represented desire much the same thing, and 
have interests tolerably analogous, but it is put to an into- 
lerable strain when it rests upon a community divided into two 
sections, one of which is bitterly hostile to the other, and 
desirous of opposing it upon all occasions We do not know 
how the Mahommcdan and Hindoo populations if placed face 
to face with each other in elective representative Government 
would view each other . but wc know, at all events, that one of 
the heaviest responsibilities and severest duties of the Govern- 
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meat of India is to prevent the outbreak of hostilities caused 
by the profound differences between those two communities— 
difference in race, traditions, history, and creed ” 47 

The Prime minister appealed to the House not to draft an 
elective system on India Framing of constituencies, in 
consideration of the vast interests to be represented, appeared 
too insurmountable a problem He could not imagine that 
elective principles could be introduced in small doses “At 
least, we know this of the elective principles from our 
experience in Europe,” he said, "that wherever it has made 
for itself a small channel it has been able to widen and widen 
gradually, until all has been carried before it, and that is the 
danger of any action you may take in India I hope we shall 
not imagine that when once we have consigned ourselves to 
this principle we can retrace our steps or tale away the powers 
that we have given, or that we can undo the result of any 
mistake we may make ”** 

The consequences of parliamentary innovations were 
presented in such a way that the House could not venture to 
think of the subject without the most careful and circumspect 
examination of all possible dangers or difficulties Lord Salis- 
bury’s advice to Lords not to launch into a great innovation 
carried conviction with many The question— was India a nation 
— was hie a rocl against which the tide of ideas about reforms 
was to dash and break A feeble voice against the Salisbury 
thesis was raised m the Lords by Lord Stanley of AlderJey 
Looking at India from a different point of view, he pointed out 
“The noble Viscount said that there was no real people of 
India, but only a collection of races of various languages, 
religions, manners, and customs but there is no nation of 
Europe which is not so composed, even in the United 
Kingdom And as Voltaire said of England, ‘It is a country 
of hundred religions and but one sauce’, and the people of 
India also have one sauce, which prevails from one end of the 
country to the other that ls—curry The Government will 
deceive itself if it does not recognise the great progress m India 

41 PP. Lord*. Marquis Of Salisbury, 6 March 1890 
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in regard to unity It is becoming one through the spread of 
the English language, through the Penal Code, and through the 
railways, and Mr Gladstone has said that he desired the 
amalgamation of the armies of India because it would promote 
unity in the same way as occurred in Italy from sending the 
troops from one end of the country, to the other.”" 

No Bill could get the approval of the House unless sufficient 
time passed The Indian Councils Bill had also to face the 
ordeal of delay But discussions on the Bill in Parliament 
roused resentment and bitterness in Congress circles. Prime 
Minister Salisbury and his colleagues had raised issues which 
affected the very fundamentals which the Congress stood to 
represent Was it a national bod/ 7 Was India a nation? Could 
Congress represent India? 

The Congress leadership sharply reacted to Bntish policies. 
When the Congress met in Calcutta in 1890, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, Man Mohan Ghost, expressed his 
feeling thus 

“ ‘To divide and rule* is a wicked policy as unworthy of the 
great English people as it is practically impossible after (what) 
they have themselves done for us, because you can no more, 
now, keep the different races of this country disunited tn feel- 
ings and sentiments, for any length of time, than you can 
abolish your schools and colleges, yourrailroads and telegraphs. 
But then it is asked ‘whom docs the National Congress 
represent?' ‘What right has it to speak on behalf of the masses 
of the people who know nothing about the Congress?’ My 
answer is the National Congress represents the thinking portion 
of the people of India ' *° 

Against the Conservative view in Parliament that no 
constituency could be formed m India to which the privilege of 
electing] the members could be extended, the Congress leaders 
referred to the defective electoral systems which persisted m 
England before the first Reform Bill Indian electorates, it was 
said, could not be half as bad as those which existed in pre- 
reform days in Fngland Yet, even the close and rotten 
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boroughs of those days rendered excellent service to British 
democracy by reluming bright and illustrious sons of England 
to 1 their Parliament. It was pointed out how Sheridan was 
returned by a constituency of only 70 electors and Pitt the 
Younger by a constituency having only 100 electors Indian 
electoral systems could develop in similar manner from defects 
to perfection Madan Mohan Malawya felt 

*’It seems to me that nothing could be sadder than to see 
the Premier of England occupying the high position that he 
does, and the Secretary of State for India putting forth such an 
Utterly false and groundless plea, against the introduction of 
the principle of representation in this country It was to be 
expected that having had such Jong parliamentary careers, and 
having lived the greater part of their Jnes in England, the 
home of .'parliamentary institutions, they would know that 
constituencies are created not by the people but by the Govern- 
ment The elements which go to make up a constituency no 
doubt exist, but until the Government choose to confer the 
franchise on these elements, no constituency can possibly be 
created.’’** 

The anger against Salisbury was so deep that V Krishna 
Swann Iyer went to the extent of saying 

"How so infinitely superior a man as Rangacharlu was only 
utilised by Providence as Prime Minister of a little state like 
Mysore, and so infinitely inferior a man as the Marquis of 
Salisbury is tolerated as Prime Minister of a vast empire like 
Great Britain, is one of those matters that fairly bewilder those 
who, like myself, believe m a righteous overruling power that 
guides and governs the affairs of mankind ”** 

The Congress President Pherozeshah Mehta had to 
emphasise the need for Indian unity mface of external 
challenge that India contained a diverse and divided people 
“To my mind," he said, “a Parsi is a better and truer Parsi, as 
a Mohcmmedan or Hindu, the more he is attached to the land 
■which gave him birth, the more he is bound in brotherly rela- 
tions and affection to all the childern of the soil, the more he 

31 CC, Madan Mohan Malaviya Calcutta I89Q 
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recognises the fraternity of all the communities of the country 
and the immutable bond which binds them together in the pur- 
suit of common aims and objects under a common Govern- 
ment ” M 

“Then, gentlemen,” he called the attention of the Congress 
to the question of elective principles, “it is made clear that we 
have not learnt the lessons of history so badly as to demand the 
introduction of the full-blown representative institutions which, 
in England, have been the growth of centunes . . We have 
shown that it is they who defy the lessons of history and 
experience, when they talk of waiting to make a beginning, till 
the masses of the people are fully equipped with all the virtues 
and all the qualifications which adorn the citizens of Utopia, m 
fact, till a millennium has set m, when we should hardly 
require such institutions at all ”** 

The Congress claimed that the Indian Council’s Bill of Lord 
Cross was introduced in the House of Lords because of 
pressure from India “It was at once the official recognition 
of the raison d'etre of the Congress, and the first fruits of its 
labours.” 4 * But, it criticised both the character and the 
contents of the Bill It was described a mo'st halting and 
unsatisfactory measure, in framing which the Prime Minister 
and the Secretary of State loboured under the conception that 
the Indian people would be always asking for more, to whom, 
therefore, it would be a piece of prudent policy to begin with 
offienng as little as possible The Bill was further criticised as 
a superb steam-engine from which the necessary material to 
generate steam was carefully excluded, substituting in its place 
coloured shams to look like it The rights of interpellation and 
of the discussion of the Budget were granted, but the living 
force of the elective principle, which alone could properly work ' 
them, was not introduced m the organisation of the enlarged 
Councils While resenting the disdainful attitude of the Prime 
Minuter towards representative institutions in India the 
Congress decided not to despair but to go on pressing for 
constitutional demands 

5) CC, Phcroxeihah Mehta Calcutta, 1SW 
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Shortly before the Congress had assembled in Calcutta the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal issued a circular forbidding 
Government officials from attending it.® Allan Octavian Hume 
took up the issue arul asked the Viceroy if such an order was 
necessary Lansdownc, who wanted to keep Hume at an arm's 
length, could not however deny him an interview And, when 
they met, Hume complained that 'the Government of India was 
endeavouring Jo boycott the Congress’ and that some of its 
officials were notoriously in the habit of showing displeasure 
to persons connected with it The Viceroy knew that the 
charges were true lie explained to Hume that the orders were 
not specially directed against the Congress, but that it was 
indispensable that Government officials should observe an 
attitude of strict neutrality, and avoid associating themselves 
with any political movements ’’ M 

The Viceroy suspected that the Congress leaders wanted to 
use the Bengal Circular to show to Parliament how intolerant 
the Government of India was of the Congress As for himself, 
he did not want to displease the Congress, because, as the head 
of the Indian administration, be was pleased at the consti- 
tutional behaviour of the Congress leadership To him, the 
safest course as that time was to setaside theCongress demands, 
but not the Congress He told the Secretary of State “I am, 
however, strongly of opinion that it is for our interests not to 
show any animus against the Congress, but so long as it acts 
within constitutional limits, to accept it good-humouredly as 
representing the views of the advanced party in Indian politics 
With a free Press and the right of public meeting, we shall 
always have some organisation of this kind to deal with I 
doubt whether it could, upon the whole, assume a more 
innocuous shape than that which is now takes So long as it 
js allowed to hold its meetings under the nose of the Govern* 
meat of India, and so long as these meetings are frequented by 
Members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, Judges of the 
High Court, and other functionaries of position, it *s useless 
either to ignore its existence, or to endeavour to procure its 

* The circular was issued by the Bengal Goiernmenl on 26 December 
1890 
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suppression by indirect methods. Nothing will so well serve 
to keep the movement alive as exhibitions of hostility or timi- 
dity on the part of the Government of India ” H 

The Congress, in the meantime, was striking a posture of 
not reposmg 3ny faith in the Conservative Party Many 
depended, therefore, on the capacity of the Indian sympathisers 
to exert pressure on Parliament in securing reforms Charles 
Bradlaugh had prepared a draft Bill entitled ‘Ad Act to amend 
the Indian Councils Act of 1861* for consideration of Parlia- 
ment The Congress of 1890 had approved of it M While 
thanking Bradlaugh, Wcdderburn, W S Caine, J. Bright 
Mac! area, MP, J EJhs, M P and George Yule, for their 
active interest in its demands, the Congress proceeded to orga- 
nise some political campaign in England to draw public 
attention to those issues It was decided to appoint George 
Yule, Phciozcshah Mehta, \V C Bonnerjee, J. Adam, Man 
Mohan Ghose, A O Hume, Kali Cbaran Banerjec, Dadabhai 
Naoroji, D A Khare, and such other gentlemen as may 
volunteer for the duty, to represent the Congress views in 
England, and press for the consideration of the British public 
the political reforms which the Congress advocated *• 

At a time when the Congress felt bold to extend its politi- 
cal activity to England itself, it lost its greatest friend and 
champion in that country, Charles Bradlaugh Bradlaugh died 
on 30 January 1891* Had he lived a few jears more, the 
concern of Parliament for the Indian National Congress would 
have led to more valid constitutional measures It was his 
courage, coupled with passion, which presented the Indian 
suffering in vivid colours to the representatives of the ruling 
race at the very centre of imperial authority Once, while 
criticising Bradlaugh for his ‘oratonal rampgac’, Richard 
Temple said "I am aware that the hon Member is nothing if 
he is not querulous, his vo.ee seemed to quiver with emotion 
when he mentioned even so light a subject as the filagree silver 
work from India He seems to have a mission to complain of 
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India all round” 6 ® It was pointed out m Parliament soon, 
after his death by one of hjs friends Swift MacNeiH, that 
always there was the attempt from Government side not to 
allow Bradkugh to raise issues of vital character concerning 
India In one of his speeches in the closing days of his life 
when the ruling was given from the chair that the points he 
raised were outside the scope of discussion, Bradkugh said 
“The moment you say that.it is my duty to accept, as I always 
do with profound respect, the ruling you give, but it then 
becomes my duty to appeal to this Committee, when it is 
sitting as a House, to give at least once a year as, by the old 
custom, always was given, some opportunity during which the 
representatives of a defenceless nation may put before Parlia* 
ment their criticism of the official statement made and some 
reasons for the grievances pointed out " M Bradlaugh deeply 
resented the Government efforts to restrict Indian discussions 
to the minimum possible time and to rule important issues 
out of order His example no doubt inspired several others to 
keep the Indian interest alive, but his Joss was irreparable as 
far as the cause of the Congress was concerned When the 
Congress met in its seventh session at Nagpur in 1891, its 
feeling about tbe departed leader was expressed by Pherozeshah 
Mehta in the following words 

“India bad never more reason to lament what the poet has 
described, with all the force of the old Hellenic conviction, as 
'the mystery of the cruelly of things' than what it was sudden- 
ly and despite the prayers of millions, deprived of the valient 
Knight who had sworn to do battle for her; her chosen and 
trusted champion, her true and tender friend, her wise and 
sober counsellor, her accredited representative in the great and 
august council or the Empire ”** 

60 PP, Co mm ons, Richard Temple, 27 August 1889 

61 Ibid, set Debait on East India Financial Statement, Swift MaeNeiU, 
17 February 1891 

6L CC tee Feaiuie the Sevcalb Cosptsi Nagpur J89I. 

Tbe British Committee of tbe Indian National congress at London 
engraved the following words in Meaonunj 
Charles Bradlaugh, 

The Friend and Champion of India 

con)d,~~ 
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The measures which the Jate Charles Brad laugh had pro- 
posed to adopt in order to persude Parliament to act in favour 
of representative systems m India fizzled out But Parliament 
resumed debate on the Bill for the reorganisation of the Legis- 
lative Councils in India Several Members felt that, if ade- 
quately handled, it was going to mark the roost important 
stage of development in the Government of India since the 
beginning of the direct rule of the Crown It was equally 
known that widespread dissatisfaction prevailed in India at the 
delay in finalising the matter Much time was being taken up 
by introduction and re-mtroduction of the Bill without any 
real advance towards the objectives So, early in 1892 when the 
Queen indicated in her speech from the throne that something 
was going to be done, the pro-Congress elements in the 
Commons once again started the campaign for representative 
institutions "As one in close contact with the educated opinion 
of India," said Samuel Smith, the Member lot Flintshire, oo 
9 February 1892, "and fairly acquainted with the progress of 
events there, I am bound to say that unless the elective princi- 
ple in some way, some substantial way, introduced into this 
Bill, it will altogether fail to satisfy the people, or fulfil those 
purposes of better Government which we all hope to bring 
about What India needs is some authentic means of expres- 
sing its wishes to its rulers, and to get an authentic means it is 
absolutely necessary that vve should concede m some form the 
principle of representation He pointed out that there 
were m India nearly as many university graduates as in 
England The National Congress, which met like ‘great repre- 
sentative assemblies* conducted proceedings marked for 
‘wisdom, moderation, and loyally’ "Now Sir," he argued, 
—coniJ 

Born Die4 

26ih Sept ember, IJ33 30 January, J891 

“Me was one who never turned his bock, but strode 
breast forwards. 

Never doubled cloud* would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong could triumph, 
lletd we fall to me, are baffled to fi»ht beticr ** 

63 PP Commons, Debate on the Queen's Speech, Samuel Smiib, 
9 I ebruary IS92. 
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Council (Legislative), five in Madras, five in Bombay, four in 
Bengal, and two m the North-West provinces, 20 in all In 
addition to these it will be my privilege before long to intro- 
duce a Bill dealing with the reorganisation and extension of 
the Councils by which the number of native members on them 
will be very considerably increased ”* 7 

In the House of Lords, on 15 February 1892, the Secretary 
of State for India, Viscount Cross, reintroduced the Indian 
Councils Act (1861) Amendment Bill for a second reading It 
was drawn up precisely in the same terms as the one that was 
before the Lords in 1890 The Government said that the 
pressure of business m the Lower House prevented the Bill 
from being passed either in 1890 or 1891 “The mam objects 
of the Bill,’* declared Viscount Cross, “are to enable the Legis- 
lative Councils of India, in the first place, to interrogate the 
Government, to make interpellations upon certain questions , 
also to enable them to discuss questions of finance , also to 
enlarge the number of Legislative Councils , to enable the 
Viceroy, with the consent of the Secretary of State, to make 
certain rules as to the nomination of people, no doubt with a 
considerable amount of latitude in their choice of 
Councillors "** From the Opposition side, the Earl of 
Kimberley suggested that the possibility of election being one 
of the modes of choosing those persons to be nominated by 
the Council should be more explicitly recognised in the Bill 
"I think,” he said, "if the Governor-General of India should 
find that he is able to introduce in some modified form, some 
system of election it will be seen how pt works, and, if it 
works well, the Governor-General will be able, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Slate, to give a further extension 
to the principle * ** While suggesting this, he also revealed the 
extreme cautiousness of the Liberals by sa>mg that he did not 
criticise the BUI in any hostile spirit All that he wanted was 
that some kind of reform should be granted without elaborate 
discussion and unnecessary delay “I think,” he said, “it is 
almost dangerous to leav e a subject of this kind hung to be 

67 PP, ComnKmj ON Curson. 12 February I S92. 

IS. PP. Lords, Viscount Cross. 15 Ftbruary 1S92. 

69, PP, Lords, Lail of Kimberley, 15 February 1892. 
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practically to bring them into harmony with the dominant 
sentiment of the Indian people, but we must be careful lest, 
by the application of accidental machinery, we bring into 
power not the strong, natural, vigorous, effective elements of 
Indian Society, but the more artifical and weakly elements 
which we ourselves have made and have brought into 
prominence 

In the Lower House, it was Curzon who presented the Bill 
His anger against the Congress at that time was notthat intense 
as it became in subsequent years To rush the Bill through the 
Commons, he read out a passage from a letter written by the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress to the 
Secretary of State to show how the Congress expressed deep 
regret at the withdrawal of the Councils BUI on the 
previous occasion, and how the Congress had notified that 
“bitter disappointment will be caused throughout India by the 
abandonment for yet another year of any action in a matter of 
such paramount importance to our Indian fellow citizens 

Curzon explained the official attitude in favour of giving 
opportunities to non*official elements in Indian society to take 
part in the functioning of Goscmment, and in that way to lend 
official recognition to the development of political interest and 
political activity which were visible among the higher classes of 
Indian society But coming to the question of granting rights 
of election to the people of India, he proclaimed his theory 
thus 

"Who are the people of India? The people of India arc the 
voiceless million who can neither read nor write their own 
tongues, who have no knowledge whatever of English, who aro 
not perhaps universally aware of the fact that the English are 
in their country as rulers The people of India arc the ryots 
and the peasants, whose life is not one of political aspiration, 
but of mute penury and tod The plans and policy of the 
Congress Party in India would leaie this vast amorphous 
rcsidum absolutely untouched. 1 do not desire to speak m any 
other than terms of respect of the Congress Party of India. 

7J PP LorJi MiN*»oT5UI>»bur/. IJ Tebtuity 1892. 

7) PP, Comma m, ice Cmoa'i lUtccacot, 23 M»tcb 1892. 

The Irlltr In question »u written to July 1S9I 
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That Party contains a number of intelligent, liberal-minded, 
and public-spirited men, who undoubtedly represent that 
portion of the Indian people which has profited by the edu- 
cational ads ant ages placed at their doors, and which is more of 
less imbued with European ideas, but as to their relationship 
to the people of India, the constituency which the Congress 
Party represents cannot be described as otherwise than a minute 
and almost microscopic minority of the total population of 
India At the present time the population of British India is 
221,000,000, and of that number it has been calculated that 
not more than from 3 to 4 per cent can read or write any one 
of their native tongues, considerably less than one per cent — 
about one-fourth or one-third — can read or write English 
It appears to me that you can as little judge of the feelings and 
aspirations of the people of India from the plans and proposals 
of the Congress Party as you can judge of the physical configu- 
ration of a country which is wrapped up in the mists of early 
morning, but a few of whose top most peaks have been touched 
by the nsing sun To propose an elaborate system of represen- 
tation for a people in this stage of development would appear 
to me to be, in the hightest degree, premature and unwise To 
describe such a system as representation of the people of India 
would be little better than a farce ” n 

Curzon tried to support this thesis with examples from the 
British hisiory regarding slow evolution of democracy through 
centuries of conflict and stotm And, if Britain had at last 
entered into anything like its full fruition, it was because of 
the political equality and political freedom which prevailed in 
that country Indians had no instinctive sense of what politi- 
cal equably was because they constituted a community sun- 
dered into irreconcilable camps Differences of caste, of 
religion, and of custom held men fast-bound during their life- 
time, and Curzon felt, the rigours of those differences were not 
abated e'en beyond the grave 1 The truth, therefore, according 
to him, was that the Indian Congress was not of one mind, and 
did not speak with one voice even on elective principle 

As Curzon moved that the Bill be read a second time, one 
74 PP, Commons, Curzon, 28 March 1*92 
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of the Congress sympathisers in Parliament, the Member for 
Manchester North, C E Schwann moved an amendment that 
“in the opinion of this House, no reform of the Indian Coun- 
cils which does not embody the elective principle will prove 
sat.sfactory to the Indian people, or compatible with the good 
Government of India ” 7 * In this original draft of the amend- 
ment he wrote of ‘the elective principle as defined at the 
meetings of the Indian National Congress’ 

The old issue once again surfaced — was India a nation? 
The instrumentality of the English language, of commerce, of 
education, of a free Press, and of the right of fres assembly 
was shown to have developed the idea of nationality And 
what about the Congress? Did it voice the aspirations of the 
nation? “You will find amongst the members of the National 
Congress,” argued Schwann, “Hindoos, Mussulmans, Parsees, 
Christians, Jains, Sikhs etc , etc , and other races Some of 
them travel thousands of miles journeying very often three or 
four days and nights, in order to be present at thi* National 
Congress CE Schwann was present at the meeting of the 
National Congress in 1890, and he drew a vivid picture of that 
body before the Commons “Everything was conducted 
exactly with as much regularity as if it bad been a meeting of 
the great Federations of Conservative or Liberal Associations 
in th«s country I should also like to point out that the 
delegates were all elected in open, free, public meeting, and 
that, therefore, while we arc looking around to sec if by any 
possibility we can introduce a little of the elective principle 
into India, the elective principle has been already earned on 
in India to a very large extent, m the most orderly and regular 
manner, by a large section of the Indian people Do not let 
us suppose, therefore, that the principle of election u a new 
one in India ”” 

Arguments were advanced in favour of elective principles 
by referring to the success of local bodies which functioned in 
India at that time There were 755 municipalities and about 
S92 local boards A certain proportion of the members of 
?J PP. Commaai, C E. SJnraon, 2t Minii i£92. 

76 Ibid. 
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those bodies were nominated, but a large number, the majority, 
of them were elected Officials testified to the great interest 
shown by the people in those elections In some contested 
elections, about 90 per cent or more of the registered electors 
appeared at the polling places and voted 

Attention of the House was drawn to hopes and expecta- 
tions which were roused in the minds of educated Indians by 
some famous Englishmen of the time * They hoped to streng- 
then the British rule in India by widening its base and this was 
not without meaning Even body knew bow popular was the 
constitution of the existing Legislative Councils Not only 
did the officials predominate, but their group consisted of 
persons, who were unable to exercise any personal freedom 
They were described as puppets It was said that an Indian 
Deputy Magistrate could not have offered advice unacceptable 
to a Lieutenant-Governor to whom he owed his appointment, 
and on whom depended his future From every point of view, 
the demands of Indian people were taken as reasonable The 
friends of the Congress in Parliament pressed for early reform 
To agree or not to agree for elective principles for India 
became a thorny problem for the House of Commons At 
that critical stage much depended on what \V E Gladstone, 
the venerable Liberal figure in tbe Commons, thought of the 
subject He knew that the language of the Bill, as was brought 
by the Conservatives, could not be said to have embodied the 
elective principle Yet, thought Gladstone, if it was not meant 
to pave tbe way for that principle, it was m ns language very 

* For example. A abort white ago Lord Ripon lectured to some Indian 
students at Edinburgh in following words. 

"I do nol at all desire lo see the early establishment of house- 
hold suffrage throughout India, and I am sure you will not be 
surprised when J say so but what I do wish to seen that there 
should be infused into the Legislative Councils of that country a 
reasonable proportion of the representative element, which will 
enab'eyou, the educated natives of that country to make jour 
voices really heard by the Government through the representatives 
of your own choosing.” 

See contents in C.E. Schwann’s speech m Commons on 28 March 
1892. 
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peculiar indeed Naturally enough, Gladstone was himself 
not interested at the age of 84 to develop a personal interest 
in the future of India His arguments showed that at 
times he contradicted himself He wanted to be sure that 
India possessed material for elective elements And, he felt 
satisfied that they were there “Undoubtedly, Sir,” he ad- 
dressed the Speaker, “as far as my prepossessions go, I should 
look presumptively with the greatest amount of expectation 
and hope to the Municipal Bodies and the Local Authorities 
in India, m which the elective element is already included 
Considering the need for further progress on those lines when 
the House was busy considering reforms, the Liberal leader 
expressed the following sentiment 

“In an Asiatic country like India, with its ancient civilisa- 
tion, with its institutions so peculiar, with such diversities of 
races, religions, and pursuits, with such an enormous extent 
of country, and such a multitude of human beings, as probably, 
except in the case of China, never wrerc before comprehended 
under a single Government, I can well understand the difficul- 
ties that confront us in seeking to carry out our task But, 
great as the difficulties arc, the task is a noble task, and one 
that will require the utmost prudence and wisdom to carry it 
to a successful consummation But wc may feel, after the 
practical assurances we have had from persons of the highest 
capacity and the greatest responsibility, we may fed Justified 
in expecting something more than a merely nominal beginning 
in this great and magnificent undertaking " w 

The lofty idealism of Gladstone was at once compromised 
by some practical consideration of strictly political character 
involving British parties He was caught between the horns 
of a dilemma On one side there was the Conservative BUI On 
the other side there was the Amendment from the radical fcvY 
who supported the Congress ideologies Should the greatest 
Liberal leader of the lime persuade his followers to support the 
Indian group 1 If not, should he be an instrument to prove the 
suspicion that the Liberal Party was as conservative as the 

78 PP, Commons WB. Gladstone, March 1892. 
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Conservatives i» respect of India? To get out of this delicate 
situation, Gladstone adopted the usual method of applying the 
traditional principle of British unanimity He appealed to the 
House 

“I think it would be a great misfortune if the House were to 
divide on this subject There is no difference of principle dis- 
closed, because the acceptance of the elective principle by the 
Under Secretary, though guarded, and necessarily guarded, was, 
on the whole, not otherwise than a frank acceptance I do 
not think there is on the other side of the House any of the 
jealousy of the introduction of that principle, which, if it 
existed, would undoubtedly form a strong mark of difference 
beLwccn the two parties In reality and in substance we have 
the same object irt view, and we are prepared to recommend 
the employment of the same means to secure that end If 
that be so, it would certainly be unfortunate that any Division 
should talc place w hich though the numbers might be unequal 
(I certainly could not talc part in any Division hostile or 
apparently hostile to the Bill) would, after the speech of the 
Under Secretary, convey a false impression It is well the 
people of India should understand the truth— that united views 
subsequently prevail in this House on this mailer * 

Gladstone's declaration that he wanted to support Curzon’s 
Bill, on the assumption that the Bill implied a principle even 
though the language did not express it, gave the Conservative 
side a moral boost- Some Conservatives started blaming such 
Liberals as Ripon for having licdlcd hopes in Lidia while 
governing that country “Lord Ripon broke up the entente 
ccrdiale between Europeans and natives, and created the 
anti-English agitation which now finds expression in the 
Congress movement," said J Maclean 11 Further he charged 
“The effect of Lord Ripon's Administration was to pot 
into the beads of the natives ihe idea that they could govern 
the country themselves, and exclude the English from any 
exclusive rule of that country * “ The Congress was not 
only criticised virulently, but was said to be on the decline 
80 PJ\ Commons, W E. Gladstone, 2S Match [S92, 

II IT. Commons. J Maclean, 24 Match 1*92. 
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The European sympathisers of the Congress were denounced 
And, against the educated sections of Indian people more 
charges were brought. One such charge came from the Conser- 
vative Member for Oldham, J Maclean He said 

“The hon Member for Manchester (Mr Schwann) tells us 
a great deal about the education we have given to the people of 
India But merely intellectual education, which does not touch 
the morals, manners, or habits of a people, cannot change 
their character or give them that sobriety and robustness of 
disposition which is essential to the smooth and even working 
of representable institutions I suppose the Barons who could 
not sign their names to Magna Carla might be as trusty states- 
men as Burke or Macaulay, and amongst the most illiterate 
English peasants, who belong to a race that has the love of 
freedom mstmetn ely in its life-blood, and who understood the 
principle of self-Govemmcnt and respected the rights of 
individuals almost before tbe dawn of history, there are those 
who would be far more capable of attending to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs than the most cultivated Bengalees who 
ever discoursed as fluently as the Member for Midlothian 
(Gladstone) himself upon pohiical institutions *'** 

Gladstone, who had assured the Conserv allies of his 
suppoit, was assailed nevertheless for his indirect approval of 
elective principles The charge against him was that when 
Parliament was making a change in the constitutional system of 
India, it should know exactly what it was doing and should not 
allow the principle of election to be brought in by a side wind 
If Parliament were to pass a measure of that sort, it was likely 
to be applied m party considerations in regard to India “Let 
us suppose, for example, that a Liberal Government came into 
office, and we had Lord Ripon as Secretary of State for India, 
and Lord Reay as Governor-General, would not these two 
noblemen strain aery clause of t bis Bill Tor the purpose of 
introducing an elective system which would suit the views of 
their friends, the Members of the National Congress? It is 
extremely dangerous to leave such a power to whoever may be 
Secretary of State or Governor-General for the time being " M 
*3 PP. Common*. I Midfia, 23 March J39L 
U ibid 
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It was considered necessary that if at all the principle of 
election was to be introduced, it should have the direct 
sanction of both Houses of Parliament Otherwise, there was 
every possibility of a dangerous application of the new system 
To the Congress sympathisers the Contcrvalite attach on 
Gladstone appeared unreasonable The latter had accepted the 
implicit desire of the Conservative Government for providing 
some indirect, though remote, scope for introduction of repre* 
scntaiive principles Gladstone brought this feeling to the 
knowledge of the House To the hard core Conservatives it 
was like Gladstone taking a tactical advantage In view of that 
kind of mentality and suspicion the pro-Congrcss group 
wanted to know “Whether the Government accepted the 
principle of representation or not" m definite terms They 
pointed out that even if the principle of election was carried 
out to the fullest extent, yet the Indian Council was to remain 
nothing more than consultative The Conservative fear that 
the Indian Congress wished to capture the rxecutive Govern- 
ment was described as a perfect myth The Conservative 
criticism of the National Congress was bitterly resented by the 
pro-Congrcss Members The latter also made it dear that 
whatever the Government proposed to initiate through the Bill 
were, in fact, the Congress ideas “The four principles,” said 
one of them, “now embodied in ihe Bill are mainly due to the 
Indian National Congress, and yet those who at that Congress 
suggested these very reforms were for years subjected to wicked 
misrepre sentat ion. ” ** 

Pro-Congress elements did not also hesitate to remind ihe 
Liberals that they were going back upon their own known 
support for reforms Gladstone himself was reminded of 
what he had spoken earlier — ‘it will not do for us to treat with 
contempt or even with indifference the rising aspirations of ibis 
great people — and was requested to live up to his own pro- 
fessed principles As for the Conservative theory of granting 
India ‘selective principle’, and not elective, an illustration of 
how it could work was given 

“A Maharaja of the North West Provinces was appointed a 
85 PP, Commons, MacNeiU, 28 Match 1892, 
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Member of the Supreme Council, and he could not speak a 
word of English, and was not allowed to have an interpreter 
After the meeting a relative asked him how he got on The 
reply was — ‘At first f found it very difficult, but then there was 
the Governor General who elected me, and when he raised his 
hand I raised mine, and when he put his hand down I put 
down mine’ ” M 

Against such an absurd system the National Congress had 
raised its voice so that the Indian Government should benefit 
from a fair and independent expression of opinion coming from 
men representing the feelings of hundreds of thousands o'" their 
fcllow'subjects. Even if the millions in India were uneducated 
and ignorant, yet elective system was not to Suffer on that 
account, because as Edmund Burke believed, no statesman was 
worthy of the name of statesman who did not take into 
account the ignorance and prejudices of the people This was 
the line of argument of the friends of the Congress 

In the heat of the debate the Conservative hatred for the 
National Congress came out in clear terms A glaring example 
of it came from Richard Temple 

“I do not wish to disparage those who compose the 
National Congress They are what wc have made them, and 
no man living has had a greater share than I have had in 
making them what they are All I say is that they do not 
represent the population of India The hon Member for 
Manchester speaks of them as foiming a nationality f cannot 
imagine any name less applicable to them than that of nationa- 
lity That is just what they arc not Me said they spoke with 
the voice of the people of India. Nothing could be more 
contrary to the fact — their voice is their own and nothing 
more The hon. Member said they have great influence over the 
mass of their fellow countrymen They have no influence at all 
among the mass of the people They arc looked upon as semi* 
foreigners, hav mg all the faults of foreigners, with, perhaps, 
few of their merits. They arc not popular Until they show 
greater moderation, greater sobriety of thought, greater robust- 
ness of intelligence, greater self-control— all which qualities 
66 rp. Commons, MacNetU, a March 1892, 
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build up the national character — I, for one, would not entrust 
them with political power Therefore, I am not in favour of 
making any concession to the Congress particularly ” M 

Richard Temple explained in detail how India and election 
were contradictory terms The masses, according to him, were 
strangers to the very concept of the elective principle The 
working men, artisans and labourers in the field constituted 
the masses Above the masses were the select classes One of 
the most important of such classes was the class of village head- 
men They were outside electoral ideas Above them were the 
great landholders who never dreamt of election There were 
tens of thousands of small land owners who were of the same 
mmd. Next to them were the numerous peasant proprietors 
They were everywhere, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, 
constituting the very backbone of the Indian population. They 
were wholly ignorant of the ideas of election The frontier 
chiefs, who were like the wardens of the marches all around the 
frontiers of India, had never heard of election Similarly, the 
bill tribes, who lived scattered all over the country, were 
thoroughly innocent of that idea The martial races of India 
that supplied soldiers for the infantry and cavalry forces of 
the empire had never heard of election There, too, were the 
purely peaceful races The countless native bankers and traders 
with their accounts m every village, and also transactions 
extending over far away ternories, the shopkeepers of the 
towns and villages, and the proprietors of ships and boats, 
were all unaware of election There were also the numberless 
priests, both Hindu and Muhammedan, who lived m the 
recesses of temples and mosques, m cloisters and shrines, 
exercising influence over the lives of the people from cradle to 
grave They never thought of political elections There were 
too, men, belonging to the old school and looking back to the 
ancient regime, who regarded western civilisation as an evil 
They abhored the idea of election 

With such an anatomical dissection of the Indian society, a 
question could be confidently posed as to what remained of the 
Indian population to support elective principles except a few 
87 TP, Commons, Rich trd Temple, 28 March 1?92, 
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thousands who formed the National Congress! In view of the 
variety and importance of the different classes, who composed 
a powerful phalanx, and the masses who formed the popula- 
tion, the Congress indeed appeared as nothing And above 
all, there were the Muhammedans! 

The Conservative arguments against elective principle 
became so powerful that the Congress sympathisers had to fight 
a defensive battle with their back to the wall The Conservative 
strength was the product of the fear of the Indian bureaucracy 
which stood resolutely against the very idea of elective 
principle Men like Richard Temple were described as the chief 
apostles of the official classes The supporters of Indian cause 
advanced their last argument To find out if (he Indian people 
were fit for election or not, it was imperative for Parliament 
to please them by giving some political concession, and to 
Indians nothing at that moment could appear more appropriate 
than the possibility of introduction of elective system “I have 
no desire to speak as an alarmist,” said Seymour Keay, “but I 
say that it is useless for any well-informed and impartial 
observer to deny that, under our frightfully expensive and 
impoverishing system of Government, biting adversity is now 
fast turning the hearts of the masses of the people against their 
British masters As the struggle for bare life becomes harder 
and harder, a deep and sullen sense of wrong is stealing over 
the length and breadth of the land ”** The Congress voiced 
those feelings, irrespective of whether it belonged to the masses 
or to themselves S Smith, the Member for Flintshire 
explained. 

“My honest conviction is — and I have taken considerable 
pains to ascertain the truth — that many of the Indian people 
are suffering from extreme poverty and from an accumulation 
of grievances which prove the necessity of establishing in India 
some kind of local representative Government And I 
hold that, at (he pt event moment, there is no way of getting 
at natoe opinion more reliably than through the Indian 
National Congress 1 am aware it docs not perfectly represent 
the people Everyone who knows radio is aware that it is 
JS PP, Commons, Seymour Keay, ZS March l SI 2 
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almost impossible to get any Representative Body which will 
be a mirror of the endless shades of caste, race, and religion 
in India, but the Indian National Congress approaches this 
more nearly than any institution which has existed m India 
for 100 years The fact is, we ought to be proud of that 
Congress, it is our own creation, it reproduces the education 
we have given to India, and our own sense of liberty and 
justice It is indeed an exact copy of ourselves in Indian 
form 8 * 

Parliament was assured by the Indian sympathisers that 
no population was more thoroughly conservative than the 
population of India Both Hindus and Muhammedans were 
far from being anarchical or revolutionary It was to that 
kind of people that some degree of power and responsibility 
could be given with confidence Along with such sober advice, 
the pro-Congress members were wont to spoil their case by 
such comments as “if we give representation to India we will 
be astonished to find how many defects exist in our adminis- 
tration We will make discoveries which will not be pleasing 
to ou r amour propre, we will discover for the first time that 
India is full of real grievances, and of some real wrongs as well, 
and we ought to let them have a legitimate outlet instead of 
sitting on the safety valve and risking an explosion” 10 It is 
precisely the possibility of discovering those defects through the 
representatives of the people that the Conservatives and most 
of the Liberals were opposed to If the bureaucrats were proud, 
self-conscious and dignified individuals, so too were the great 
individuals who constituted the Congress Describing his con- 
versation With a man in Bombay whom he considered a true 
representative of the working classes, O V Morgan said “In 
reply to my questions he said he hated the National Congress, 
as it was a Brahmin movement I said it was rather a Bengalee 
Baboo movement He replied that the Bengalee Baboos were 
the enem.es of the working classes as much as the Brahmins *'** 
Curzon did not want to indulge in 'interesting and 

89 PP Commons S Smith 28 March 1892. 
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picturesque observation about the National Congress’ He 
flattered Gladstone for his knowledge of the enormous res- 
ponsibility of the Indian Government, and expressed his agree- 
ment with the great Liberal that the degree and the manner 
in which the elective principle might be carried out were 
matters not for the consideration of Parliament, but for the 
consideration of the Government of India '* Curzon had gone 
rather too far in his interpretation of what Gladstone had 
meant The latter was not present in the House to challenge 
the statement But one of Gladstone s disciples challenged 
Curzon and pointed out 

“I quite believe the right hon Gentleman (Gladstone) 
meant, when he spoke, that it was for this House, for the 
imperial Government of this country to lay down the general 
principles of equity, under which the Government of the Indian 
dependency was to be carried on, and at ihe same time he 
admitted— and we all follow him in that— that so far as matters 
of details are concerned the Governor-General and all the 
Governors of particular towns must be held responsible for 
the mode m which these general principles are to be applied ”** 

But the joung Curzon, as Ihe Under Secretary of State for 
India, had his way and his day “The initiative is left to the 
Viceroy of India, and it would be an unfortunate thing for the 
Government or for the House to transfer (hat initiative to 
itself ”» 4 Curzon was sure that no Indian Government would 
initiate elections in India without the petmi>$ion of the Cabinet, 
and no Cabinet would do it without a discussion in Parliament 
Hence, giving something to the Viceroy which he could not 
possess, meant giving nothing Schwann withdrew his 
amendment 

A jubilant Secretary of State at once informed the Viceroy 
how nicely the Conservative policy was carried through 
“Gladstone’s speech was very good Although, naturally 
enough, he rather strained Curzon’s words as to nomination 
and the making of rules, he effectually sat upon the Congress 
folk and strongly deprecated the too great interference of 

92 PP COmmont, Curzon, ZS Much 1S92 
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Parliament here, and he pointed out the dangers of having 
persons u ho represent cliques, classes, or interests and who 
may claim the honour of representing the people (he should 
nave said peoples) of India, adding that what we want is to 
get , 3t ,bc reai h earl and mmd, the most upright sentiments 
and the most enlightened thoughts of the people of India 
oeorge Curzon made an excellent speech What Gladstone 
said presented a division ”»* Before the Bill could go through 
its next stage, the British Press gave a peculiar colour to the 
Indian demands A number of writers did not care to read and 
understand the contents of parliamentary debates, but reached 
conclusions as if the proposed reforms dislocated the joints of 
the empire Some of them ascribed to Indian reformers the 
esire to estroy the actual mode of government .n India by 
introducing full parliamentary government They further 
imputed to them the wish that the people of India or their 
elected representatives should have complete power of the 
purse, and finally, that the official body should be placed in 
a minority in the Councils of India As one of the Indian 
;;;J 1SCrS ;” th ' Commons pointed out “These comments 
f a of 3 crab 35 ‘ a red fish which walks 

backwards a definition which is quae perfect as a definition 

Ind dn« , VJ 6 , 3Ct ‘ hat a crab IS not rcd - « a fish, 
and does not walk backwards ”*• 

'“i ““aPPr'h'osions *n legard to reforms finally led 
o tS, 7 G ° ve " ,,a “ 1 “ “'I' « lie Liberal leaders nil 

m Parliament, bul 
™' 1 " r '° Gosernor-Ceneral who, whether he 
X* “ a L,b ' ral ' shou ' d W> bP the wishes of the 

Pa ham “ ““ bj "" of the tray Indian 

Parliamentary group Curzon, therefore, made it clear m the 
Ccm^ttee at the t.meof the finalisation of the Bill that, 
as I achnlT 5°''™“'"'. and the object of this Bill, 
Z .Tt Z . ' D ' b *“ “ ,b ' S '“»d Reading, „, «, 

India to leaV V< ih rinClPlC U ca P ab,e of b 'mg lotroduced into 
India, to lease the manner, the date, and the mode of .Is 
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introduction absolutely to the Viceroy They are unwilling to 
interfere with his discretion m the matter That is the intention 
of the Government, and that it is also a wise intention was 
recognised by no less an authority than the right hon Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian himself (Gladstone) ”* 7 

Parliament was indeed adopting a peculiar line of approach. 
It was its duty to define how India should be governed as it 
had done in the case of other colonies To abdicate its autho- 
rity to the Viceroy was like avoiding to take a decision out of 
expediency Secondly, considering the fact the Councils of 
India had really very little to do with the Government of the 
country, adoption of a request from the Indian Congress for 
provision of some elected members m those bodies could not 
have been too radical a reform If the elected members were 
considered dangerous, the Government's nominated non- 
official members could go to satisfy Indian demands That was 
acceptable to most members of Parliament But, however 
obedient or trusted the non-official members could be, if their 
number was only slightly more than small, the table might be 
turned against the Government The following words of 
Curzon clarified the Government intention 

“1 would also point out that if the number of non-official 
members were increased the number of official members would, 
in the same ratio, have to be increased, since it must be per- 
fectly clear that the Government must be in a majority, and to 
increase the number or official members would be to take them 
away from important duties elsewhere An increase of 
members, too. Would tend to produce results which arc insepa- 
rable from popular Assemblies, by that I mean more especially 
the creation of two Parties You cannot have these Councils 
on the scale contemplated by the hon Member (Member for 
Peterborough, Mr Morton) without the formation of a 
Government Parly and an Opposition Party, and such a posi- 
tion in India would not only result m friction, but m the 
dislocation of Government altogether The right hon Member 
for Midlothian (Gladstone) has described Opposition as being 
a position of greater freedom and less responsibility But in 
India the Opposition would be all freedom and no responsibi- 
$7. PP, Commons. I a tit Committee, Curzoa. 25 April t$9i 
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lily Responsibility arises from the obligation to accept the 
results of Opposition, but in India that obligation can never 
arise, and n would be m the highest degree undesirable to 
promote that friction and possible hostility between Parties in 
these Councils which does not at present exist, and which I 
hope this House will do nothing to create 

At last the Bill was passed The fuss about elective prin- 
ciples came to nothing One of the pro-Congress Members 
satisfied himself by saying that, “The people of India may rest 
assured that when the Radicals of this country come into 
power — as they will no doubt before long — they will do what 
is just and right towards them, and enable them to assist in 
governing their own country in a better manner tban it is 
governed at the present time ”** 

The Indian Councils Act of 20 June 1892 contained the 
following provisions regarding the enlargement of the Indian 
Councils 

“1— (l)The number of additional members of Council 
nominated by the Governor-General under the provisions of 
Section 10 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, shall be such as 
to him may seem from time to time expedient, but shall not 
be less than 10 nor more than 16, and the number of addi- 
tional members of Council nominated by the Governors of the 
presidencies of Fort St George and Bombay respectively under 
the provisions or Section 29 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
shall be such as to the said Governors respectively may seem 
from time to tune expedient, but shall not be less tban 8 nor 
more than 20 

“(2) It shall be lawful for the Governor General m Council 
by proclamation from time to time to increase the number of 
councillors whom the Lieutenant-Governors of the Bengal 
Division of the Presidency of Fort William and of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh respectively may nominate for 
their assistance in making laws and regulations Provided 
always, that not more than 20 shall be nominated for the 
Bengal Division, and not more than 15 for the North-Western 

98 PP Commons, In the Committee, Curzon, 25 April 1892 
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The Governor-General in Council was authorised to make 
laws and regulations regarding the discussion of the annual 
financial statement and the asking of questions The Governors 
in Council were also given the same power But, in essence, 
the Councils were to be given so little power that "no member 
at any such meeting of any Council shall have power to submit 
or propose any resolution, or to divide the Council in respect 
or any such financial discussion.” 101 Any rule to be made by 
a Governor m Council or by a Lieutenant-Governor in regard 
to their Councils was subject to the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, and any rule made by the Governor- 
General in Council was subject to the sanction of the Secretary 
of State m Council 

The Bill having been at last passed, the Conservative 
Government of Lord Salisbury decided to implement its rules 
and regulations at the earliest A general election in Britain 
was near at hand The Government was not sure of its victory 
Cross therefore advised Lansdowne "I am anxious that 
rule* should be framed without delay There will be no diffi- 
culty in drafting rules as to interpellation and discussion of the 
Budget The procedure as to selecting Additional Members 
of Council presents some difficulties The word of the Act, 
‘Nomination’, sull fixes due responsibility on the Governor- 
General and Governors, etc , whatever bodies may be con- 
sulted, and I presume the rules will be elastic, and not follow 
any one hard and fast line Much must depend upon those 
in authority m India as to how to get the best men and 
among them the best of the Zamindars and a fair represen- 
tation of the Mohammedans ” ,M He further reminded the 
Viceroy of what Sir Henry Maine has said in 1868 that "there 
would be no more dangerous ingredient in the Council than a 
large number of educated Bengalee Natives,” and asked him to 
carefully select members so as to keep the Councils as harmless 
as possible. Lord Cross satisfied himself that if the elections 
went against the Conservatives, "it will be a source of comfort 
100. SD, TLe Indian Councils Act, 2) June 1892. 
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IN the nineties of tne nineteenth century an idea gained 
support in nationalist cucles that the existence of the Congress 
should be made known to the British people in Britain itself 
Unless Indian grievances were voiced where her rulers lived, so 
it was thought, resolutions passed m India would be like cries 
in wilderness A proposal was mooted in 1891 that the 
meeting of the Congress should remain suspended in India until 
the Congress held a session at London 1 This was, however, 
not a practical suggestion A more viable idea was canvassed 
in some quarters that some Indian members should enter the 
House of Commons to carry to the Mother of Parliaments the 
hopes and desires of a subject population Dadabhai Naoroji 
tried to accomplish this 

Dadabhai had once contested from Hoi born on Liberal 
ticket, but lost In 1892, he stood with greater determination 
from Central Finsbury Lord Salisbury s description of him as 
'the black man’ encouraged Gladstone to lend him active 
support and Dadabhai won the election in July 1892 Among 
the Indian sympathisers in the Commons, an Indian himself 
took his scat It was Congress constitutionalism at its best 

1 Silar a irs>3 a, JlutoryofltduJi Nuionol Congetti, \ol 1,83 
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Some people, at that stage, even thought of the necessity of 
direct Indian representation in the House of Commons 

But days were running out for strictly constitutional 
behaviour By 1892, Allan Octavian Hume was alarmed at the 
condition of the Indian peasant Overwhelmed by apprehen- 
sions that the Indian system of administration was preparing 
the ground for ‘one of the most terrible cataclysms in the 
history of the world*, Hume wrote 

“No earthly power can stem a universal agrarian rising in a 
country like this My countrymen will be as men in the desert, 
vainly struggling for a brief spic:, agiinat the simoon 
Thousands of the rioters may be killed, but to what avail, 
when there are millions on millions who have nothing to look 
forward to but death — nothing to hope for but vengeance, as 
for leaders— with the hour comes the man— be sure, there will 
be no lack of leaders This is no hypothesis It is a certainty ”* 

Hume had the foresight to understand what was likely to 
follow a decade or two later Constitutional steps on the part 
of the Congress could not long remain a one-way traffic unless 
the Government reciprocated by taking that body into confi- 
dence for the general well-being of the people, Dadabhni Nao- 
roji, whose action represented a constitutional gestute at its 
best, was as much a well-wisher of the British Government as 
of the Indian people An Indian, he was the representative of 
a British electorate A leader of the Indian Congress, he was a 
member of the British Parliament A Jink between the 
political circles in India and England, his main objective was 
to establish a bridge of understanding between the tw? 
countries As the Congress President jn J 89 3, be made his 
principles known 

“Were wc enemies of British rule, our best course would be 
not to cry out, but remain silent, and let the mischief take 
Us course till it ends in disaster as it must But we do not want 
that disaster and wc therefore cry out, both for our own sake 
and for the sake or our rulers, this evil of poverty must be 
boldly faced and remedied “* 

2. C C,9 H 
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Dadabhai, at that stage, also felt like some others that a 
Congress session should be held m England “I can assure the 
Congress,” he said, “that as I hope and wish, if you will pay 
an early visit to the United Kingdom and hold a session there, 
you will obtain a kind and warm reception from ns peoples 
And you will by such direct and personal appeal to the British 
Nation, accomplish a vast amount of good ”* Such hopes, 
however, did not help bring about an understanding between 
the Congress and the British 

The Act of 1892 proved that the Government was not pre- 
pared to pay any heed to the public opinion in the country 
Distrust for public men was deep-rooted in the minds of the 
bureaucrats Sympathy of the leaders towards a people in 
distress inspired in the minds of the administrators a deep 
hatred towards public men. particularly of the Congress type 
It was impossible for Hume or Naoroji to bridge that gulf 
The bureaucracy, on its part, was ever alert to any adverse 
Congress comment in regard to ns performance and the 
Viceroy was fully behind the bureaucracy To safeguard the 
position and prestige of the Indian administration against 
Congress representations to Parliament and the Cabinet, Lord 
Lansdowne, before he laid down the charge of Indian Vicero- 
yalty, warned the Liberal Secretary of Stale Lord Kimberley 
“I have always been scrupulously civil to the Congress, and 
hate probably gone further than any of my predecessors in 
recognising it as a political factor, but we should, I think, be 
extremely careful to avoid the appearance or snubbing a Local 
Government at its request’ * 

The Congress selected Alfred Webb to preside over its tenth 
session at Madras in 1894 He was an Irishman It was no 
secret that his nationality was the principal reason for his 
selection In fact, he himself was aware of that And, as 
President, he declared “I hate tyranny and oppression 
wherever practised, more especially if practised by my own 
Government, for then lam in a measure responsible I have 
felt the bitterness of subjection in my own country I am a 

4 BML, 8023 a a 45, INC Address of Dadabhai Naoroji, Lahore, 1893 

5 LP, B P 3117, Lansdowne lo Kimberley, 4 January 1893 
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member of the Irish Parliamentary Party, I am one of the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee ’** 

Eardley Norton paid him a tribute for his life-long connec- 
tion with the struggles of his own countrymen for liberty and 
self-government Alfred Webb sang the song of an Irish poet 
on spirit of nationality: 

"It whisper'd loo that freedom's ark, 

A service high and holy. 

Should not be marr’d by passions dark. 

And feelings vain and lowly 
For Freedom comes from God’s nght hand, 

Ard needs a goodly train. 

And righteous men must make our land, 

A nation once again *’ T 

The Irish philosophy was no doubt much welcome in India 
Radical doctrines were slowly permeating Congress thoughts 
The Libera? Ministry which came to power early in 1893 at the 
fall o f the Conservatives was no less unhappy than its prede- 
cessors at the growth of Congress ideas One thing became 
clear by that time Whoever might hold the reins of adminis- 
tration in Britain, a distant echo of Congress criticism was 
bound to affect ibeir Indian policies Blatant abuse of power 
could not pass unchallenged any longer Minor irregularities, 
too, did not escape comments and scrutiny inside Parliament, 
from, of course, Indian sympathisers supported at times by 
some opposition Members belonging to either of the great 
pat tics then in opposition An interesting example of how 
even a Secretary of Stale for India had to come under pres- 
sure of criticisms is given below 

When the Conservative Ministry fell in J892 and the Liberal 
Party formed the Government, Farl of Kimberley was made 
Ihc Secretary of Slate for India, combining with that office the 
effice cf the Lord President of the Council The Government 
which made ihat amngeirir.ifelt that ihc double appointment 
of Lctd Kurtcrlcy wculd save thcccunliy from payment ofthe 
salary attached to the functions cfPiesidcnt of the Council 

6 CC. Alfied NSebb. December 18S4, 
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But the Times of India, an English newspaper published from 
Bombay and which leaned more to the Civil Service than to the 
fSeople, commented thus on 16 September 1892 

“If it be true, as alleged, that the whole of Lord Kimberley’s 
salary is to be borne by the Indian Government despite the fact 
that he holds a second office also, there is certainly ground for 
complaint, though the relief would no doubt be sl.ght enough 
The pay of the President of the Council is £2,000, but 
although the two offices are combined in Lord Kimberley s 
case, the double office does not carry extra salary, so that it 
would only be just if a moiety of two-fifths of Lord Kimberley’s 
pay were borne by the Home Government ' * 

Early in 1893 the issue was raised m Parliament In the 
Lords, Lord Stanley of Alderlcy said “This was a most un- 
blushing avowal of shabby economy— an arrangement which 
was discreditable to the country and to the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Gladstone) who has made it It was part too of the 
prevalent system of bnbingvoters withother people’s money ’ " 
It was pointed out how a saving to the Indian Government of 
even £2,000 per annum was something, even though the 
emoluments of the Secretary of State, Under Secretaries, and 
Members of the Council, etc , amounted annually to £134,070 
m those days Lord Kimberley tried to justify the arrangement 
by saying 

“If it is the case — and I admit this argument might be 
used — that the duties I have to perform as President of the 
Council would prevent to that extent my discharging the duties 
of Secretary of State for India, then I fully admit that the 
Indian tax payer would have a right to complain But if I 
succeed m adequately discharging the duties of Secretary of 
State for India, in what respect can the Indian tax payer be 
injured’ The salary of £2,000, 1 may tell my noble Friend, is 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and it is my duty to perform all 
the business the Secretary of State for India has to perform to 
the best of my ability ” I * 

Whether the argument was convincing or not, a much 

8 The Timet of India 16 September 1892 
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bigger jssuc on which the Indian leaders had raised their voice 
much earlier, got tagged to the question of Kimberley’s pay 
Why should Tndia pay for all the expenses of the India Office 
and for the Secretary of State’s salary in England? The Earl 
of Northbrook questioned “He would ask the Marquis of 
Ripon, who had filled the office of Viceroy of India, and was 
now Secretary of State for the Colonies, whether the colonies 
paid his salary and, if not, the reason why the Indian tax 
payer should pay that of the Secretary of State for India?"* 1 
That bigger issue was not pursued at that time But poor Lord 
Kimberley had to face the embarrassment of the minor irregu- 
larity committed by Gladstone himself Even the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Conservative Opposition Leader and by no 
means a friend of the Indian Congress, said 

“Of course, £2,000 a year is not a matter of great impor- 
tance either to English or Indian Exchequer, but it does repre- 
sent a new departure of principle The question is, whether 
you have a right to use an officer paid by the Indian Treasury 
to do English work' 1 That is the question . You must not 
measure a financial injury by the number of thousand pounds 
involved If people feel that their money is being taken from 
them, it matters very little whether it figures as thousands or 
tens of thousands I regret the arrangement very much ’ 11 

Ktmberley did not resign as Secretary of State at once, 
but he had to go anyway after a face-saving lapse of time 
The episode only proved how sensitive was the public opinion 
in India and England on matters of financial relation. The 
economic condition of India m the nineties of the nineteenth 
century had become so desperate that the Cabinet could not 
deal with Indian finances disregarding the feelings of the 
National Congress 

In fact, the attention of the Congress had been focussed on 
Home Charges and military expenditure right from the begin- 
ning, but as the charges were not likely to be reduced, bitter 
criticism of those expenses became inevitable When Lord 
Northbrook pleaded in Parliament for a reduction of Home 

It VP, Lords, Lift of Northbrook, 13 february 1S‘»3 
1 J VP Lords, Marquis of Salisbury, 11 Ptbruary U9J 
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Charges, the Congress passed a resolution at its Lahore 
Session in 1893 that, “This Congress tenders its most sincere 
thanks to Lord Northbrook for his powerful advocacy of 
India’s claim to have her burden of Home Charges reduced, 
and respectfully entreats the House of Commons to appoint at 
an early date a Committee of their Hon’ble House to arrive at 
some equitable settlement of the matter ” l * At that time Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale referred to what the Duke of Argyll had 
argued that “the grievance should be remedied before the 
impression got abroad m India that there was such a 
grievance ” ,t Next year, Eardley Norton went to the extent 
of telling the Congress in Madras If the Secretary of State 
is to be controlled by the Council, then abolish the Secretary 
of State If the Council is to be controlled by the Secretary 
of State, then abolish the Council The dual existence is useless, 
dangerous, expensive and obstructive ” u Even, m the Imperial 
Legislative Council of India, a non-official European Member, 
Griffith Evans, criticised the Home Charges by referring to the 
tendencies ‘on the part of the various departments in England 
to shove everything they can on India t g mission to Persia 
or China’ “The India Office Charges also appear to be on 
a lavish scale,” he said “ 

India was further doomed to ati economic crisis because 
of the British ' monetary policy. While the Government of 
Indta received its revenues to silver, it had very large fixed 
liabilities for payment in England in gold With a constantly 
accelerated depreciation of silver as compared with gold, the 
burden of silver payments was constantly increasing The 
result was an alarming fall in the gold price of the rupee. 
With the inevitable consequence of a very large increase of the 
Silver burden of the Government of India In these circum- 
stances, the only recourse open to the Indian Government was 
additional taxation in some form or other ,J But the Congress 
S3 INC, Resolution XVII. 1893 

14 See Sitararaayya, History of ths Indun Notional Congress, Vol 1,80 
13 Ibid, 81 

16 Proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council of India, 1893, 
Speech of Griffith Evans at ihe Budget Session 

17 P P, Commons, see Debate on Her Majesty a Speech, i 3 March 1894, 
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was ready to criticise sharply any move of the Government 
which went against the economic interests of India When 
the authorities thought of an excise duty on cotton, the 
Congress passed the following resolution in 1894 “(a) That 
this Congress respectfully enters its emphatic protest against 
the injustice and impolicy of imposing excise duty on cottons 
manufactured in British India, as such excise is calculated to 
cripple seriously the infant Mill Industries of this country, 
(b) That this Congress puts on record its firm conviction that 
in proposing this excise the interests of India have been sacri- 
ficed to those of Lancashire, and it strongly deprecates any 
Such surrender of Indian laterals by the Secretary of State ”** 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century two distinguish* 
cd individuals rose to prominence to represent the Congress 
ideologies in a somewhat more determined manner They were 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhafe, both of 
them having made their first appearance in the Congress in 
1889 While TiJak became militant against the foreign rule, 
GokhaJc became very critical of its policies They were res- 
ponsible in carrying the Congress to a posture of direct con- 
frontation with the authorities 

From the inception of the Congress, the British Parliament 
hated the Congress literature more than the Congress organi- 
sation By Congress literature they understood not the official 
writings, resolutions or announcements of the party, but the 
several newspapers, journals and pamphlets which got inspira- 
tion from the Congress movement or were controlled by indivi- 
dual Congressmen Papers such as Tilak’s Kesan alarmed the 
Government greatly Tilak tried to expose the various evils of 
an alien rule without fear of punishment. For example, on 2 
February 1 892 the Ktsari published an article on the plight of 
the ryots, containing such attacks on Government as 

“Out of every twenty Indians, nineteen depend on ag nevb 
tutc directly or indirectly, but if wc consider the deplorable 
plight of those who till the land, our hair would stand on end 
Poverty rules the roost . The Government is frankly 
mercenary in character, so there need not be any hope of 
1*. }>C, Boolulion |, irta 
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concessions Lei there be harvest or no harvest, let the 
dependant of (he peasant die or go to jail the tax has to be 
paid within the stipulated period Once matters come to a 
head, the easiest way to stop people from grumbling was to 
appoint a Commission, and our Government is very fond of 
this civilized remedy of the nineteenth century’ l * 

Tilaks political and literary activities were being noted 
in official circles with anger and anxiety Gokhalc, on the 
other hand, was out to criticise the bureaucracy for ns 
negative attitude towards Indian aspirations The Reform Act 
of 1892 had dented to Indians the right »o elect their represen- 
tatives, but bad yet held some hope that the Viceroy might 
make rules to provide elections if and when circumstances so 
permitted To Gokhalc such pretensions deserved condem- 
nation Regarding the so-called rules, therefore, he declared 
*'I will not say that they have been deliberately so framed as 
to defeat the object of the Act of 1892, but I will say this, 
that if the officer who drafted them had been asked to sit down 
with the deliberate purpose of framing a scheme to defeat 
that object, he could not have done better ’ *• 

The Act of 1892 revealed its inadequacy to such an extent 
that many in the Congress ranks became skeptical about its 
efficacy When the rules were being framed, Woomesh 
Chandra Bonnerjee declared “I am afraid that some of our 
rulers have been possessed with the idea that we have been 
progressing too fast It is a great pity that this should be so 
But if these rules do not come up to our expectations, gentle- 
men, we must go on with our agitation and not stop until we 
get what we all think and we all believe and, what is more, what 
our rulers themselves have taught us to believe, we have a right 
to get v 21 Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy, was in real difficulty 
“I have seen it not infrequently stated,” he complained, “that 
the Government of India had strenuously opposed the intro- 
duction of anything approaching to ihe elective principle into 
the Bill”, and tned his best to remove such misgivings by 

19 Kesan, 2 February 1891 

20 Sitaramayja History of the Indian Notional Congress Vot I 89 

21 llsC Piesidentiil Address of W c Bonnerjee, Allahabad Session 
1892 
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praising the rules thus 

“It is not unlikely that our proposals will disappoint the 
expectations of those who would gladly see us travel further 
and faster along the path of reform We claim, however, for 
the changes which we have been instrumental in procuring that 
they will, beyond all question, greatly increase the usefulness 
and the authority of these legislative bodies We are able 
to show that the number of Additional Members has been 
materially increased, that we have considerably widened the 
functions of the Councils by the admission of the right of 
interpellation and the discussion of the Financial Statement, 
and, finally , that we shall no longer rely on nomination, pure 
and simple, for the selection of Additional Members These 
arc all substantial steps in advance ”** 

These were substantial steps no doubt But the Viceroy, 
while trying to select Additional Members through a crude 
machinery of election, made it perfectly clear that the ultimate 
selection of the members ‘rests with the Government, and not 
with the electors* Furthermore, he wanted ‘to obtain fox 
these Councils the services of Members who will be in the 
truest sense representative, but who will represent types and 
classes rather than areas and numbers' ** It was the begin- 
ning of an experiment in India with a kind or representative 
system which complicated politics without furthering popular 
interest Criticisms the policy of the Government of India, 
Alfred Webb declared in his Presidential address at the Madras 
session of the Congress in 1S94 

“The administrative mutilation of the manifest intentions 
of Parliament in framing the Indian Councils Act is much to 
be deplored [ see that complaints have been made in every 
Province where the enlarged Councits arc established, that the 
distribution of scats for representation of the people is most 
unsatisfactory, and that, while some interests arc over-repre- 
sented, other important interests are not represented at all 
This is not m accordance with the expressed views of British 
statesmen on both sides of the House when the Bill was 

li. PtoectJinjv of the Imperial Legislative CowkiI, 1S)J, Adirt,* of 
Lanvdowne, 16 March 1S9J 
73 tW 
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concessions Let there be harvest or no harvest, let the 
dependant of the peasant die or go to jail, the tax has to be 
paid within the stipulated period Once matters come to a 
head, the easiest way to stop people from grumbling was to 
appoint a Commission, and our Cos eminent is very fond of 
this civilized remedy of the nineteenth century t" 1 * 

Tilak's political and literary activities were being noted 
in official circles with anger and anxiety Gokhalc, on the 
Other hand, was out to criticise the bureaucracy for its 
negative attitude towards Indian aspirations The Reform Act 
of 1892 had denied to Indians the right >o elect their represen- 
tatives, but had yet held some hope that the Viceroy might 
make rules to provide elections if and when circumstances so 
permitted To Gokhalc such pretensions deserved condem- 
nation Regarding the so-called rules, therefore, he declared 
“I will not say that they have been deliberately so framed as 
to defeat the object of the Act of 1892, but I will say this, 
that if the officer who drafted them bad been asked to sit down 
with the deliberate purpose of framing a scheme to defeat 
that object, he could not have done better ”*• 

The Act of 1892 revealed its inadequacy to such an extent 
that many in the Congtess ranks became skeptical about its 
efficacy When the rules were being framed, Woomesh 
Chandra Bonnerjee declared “I am afraid that some of our 
rulcrr have been possessed wnh the idea that we have been 
progressing too fast It is a great pity that this should be so 
But if these rules do not come up to our expectations, gentle- 
men, we must go on with our agitation and not stop until we 
get What we all think and we all believe and, what is more, what 
our rulers themselv es have taught us to believe, we have a right 
to get 11 Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy, was m real difficulty 
<4 I have seen it not infrequently stated," he complained, “that 
the Government of India had strenuously opposed the intro- 
duction of anything approaching to the elective principle into 
the Bill", and tried his best to remove such misgivings by 
19 Knot i 2 February 1892. 

10 Sitaramayja, History of the Indian Halional Congress Vol 1,89 
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praising the rules thus 

“It is not unlikely that our proposals will disappoint the 
expectations of (hose who would gladly see us travel further 
and faster along the path of reform We claim, however, for 
the changes which we have been instrumental in procuring that 
they will, be>ond all question, greatly increase the usefulness 
and the authority of these legislative bodies We are able 
to show that the number of Additional Members has been 
materially increased, that we have considerably widened the 
functions of the Councils by the admission of the right of 
interpellation and the discussion of the Financial Statement, 
and, finally, that we shall no longer rely on nomination, pure 
and simple, for the selection of Additional Members These 
arc all substantial steps in advance ”** 

These were substantial steps no doubt But the Viceroy, 
while trying to select Additional Members through a crude 
machinery of election, made it perfectly clear that the ultimate 
selection of the members ‘rests with the Government, and not 
with the electors* Furthermore, he wanted ‘to obtain for 
these Councils the services of Members who will be in (he 
truest sense representative, but who will represent types and 
classes rather than areas and numbers’ M It was ihe begin- 
ning of an expen ment in India with a kind of representative 
system which complicated politics without furthering popular 
interest Criticising the policy of the Government of India, 
Alfred Webb declared in his Presidential address at the Madras 
session of the Congress in 1894 

“The administrative mutilation of the manifest intentions 
of Parliament in framing the Indian Councils Act is much to 
be deplored I see that complaints have been made m every 
Province where the enlarged Councils are established, that the 
distribution of seat* for representation of the people is most 
unsatisfactory and that, while some interests arc over-repre- 
sented, other important interests arc not represented at all 
This is not in accordance with the expressed views of British 
statesmen on both sides of the House when the Bill was 

22 Proceeding! of the Imperial LegisUme Coii-vcif, IS9J, Address of 
L*ntOo»ne. >6 March 15)3 
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discussed ”** 

The Congress understood the game of how the Indian 
administration defeated the intentions of parliamentary legis- 
lation Within a short time the real nature of the political 
concession came to light “In Bengal,” said Surcndranath 
Banerjee, “a population of 70 millions is represented by only 
seven elected members, or, if you like, by 10 members if you 
take the nominated non-official members to represent the 
people, or by 20 members if you take the whole Council to 
represent the province As the elections were taking place 
under a system of rotation, whole divisions of the province 
were left unrepresented For example, out of six divisions m 
Bengal at that time, even the most important division, namely, 
the Presidency Division, together with the adjacent divisions of 
Chhota Nagpur and Orissa, were left out of representation 
AH over India, the inadequacy of the Act became apparent, 
and the Congress continued to propagate against it 

In the meantime, the hope that Dadabhai Naoroji's election 
to the British House of Commons from Central Finsbury in 
1892 would lead to something big in politics came to nothing 
His success at the poll was a mattei of great joy m Congress 
circles No other Indian at that time could have adorned 
that position with universal admiration as Naoroji “If the 
twenty-eight crorcs of Indians,” said Tilak, “were entitled to 
send only one member to the British Parliament, there is no 
doubt vhat we would have elected Dadabhai Naoroji unani- 
mously lo grace that post "*• But some people sceptically 
argued, that if Ireland, having eighty M Ps in the British 
Parliament could not wrest its right, what would Dadabhai 
alone be able to do’" The hope was that while the Congress 
would keep up the pressure for reforms, Dadabhai should keep 
on trying to persuade Englishmen to agree to Indian demands 
Unfortunately, Dadabhai Naoroji did not continue in the 
Commons for long In the election of 1895 he was not returned 
by his electorate 

24 INC, Presidential Address of Alfred Webb, Madras Session. 1894 
23 INC, Presidential Address of S N Banerjee, Poooa Session. 1893 
26 Knurl, 12 July 1892 
V Ibid 
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Naoroji’s absence was more than compensated by the 
presence of William Wedderburn in the Commons Fora 
number of years he remained the staunchest advocate of Indian 
grievances in Pa: Lament and fought against the Conservatives 
and Liberals whenever necessary After Charles Bradlaugh no 
other parliamentarian championed the cause of India more 
vigorously than Wedderburn He felt sorry that Naoroji was 
not there to ‘speak more authoritatively on behalf of the Indian 
people’ but took upon himself that great responsibility 

The last five years of the nineteenth century proved a criti- 
cal time from economic point of view Three of the worst 
^amines of the country occurred during that brief period That 
was again the tune when the Government was obliged to in- 
crease the burden of the Indian tax payers to meet the needs 
Of military expeditions outside and military occupation of large 
areas of unproductive territory on the frontiers of India The 
Liberal Government had involved itself in Chitral affairs and 
the Conservative Government kept up the tempo by invading 
the territory of Swat Enormous forces were required to face 
the hostile tribes of those difficult territories Describing the 
frontier adventures of the Government, J M. Maclean, a friend 
of the National Congress, criticised both Liberals and Tories 
“It was India who paid the whole cost of all these expedi- 
tions, and the worst of those annexations was that they had 
been wholly unproductive Even the Kingdom of Burma, 
which was flourishing when we took it over, cost India a 
million a year . Most of the other annexations not only 
paid nothing at all, but were very largely subsidised by the 
Indian Government India now subsidised all Central Asia 
from the Indus to the Oxus, The Government cither enlisted 
men of these border tribes m our army and continually increas- 
ed their pay, or else paid them blackmail to keep the peace ' ** 
Of the £50 millions of revenue, it was said, fully one-half 
went to England, and a very large proportion of the remainder 
was spent on troops and expeditions on the frontiers The 
funds which the Government required to fight famines were 
not there in the treasury The Congress was well aware of the 

2S n*. Common*. j M MsUcaa, 3 September 1*95. 
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financial injustice to which India was subjected Besides the 
army and the navy which milched the Indian cow white, and 
the cost of expeditions which proved too much, there were 
other burdens also of a very unreasonable character For 
example, India was charged with the cost of operations in the 
Persian Gulf Aden was no concern of India at all It was an 
imperial route to every British possession in the east, to Zanzi- 
bar, CeyJon, Hong Kong, Australia and New Zealand, and 
also to far eastern markets of China and Japan Yet, “the 
perishing ryots of Jubbalpore must pay for its protection, and 
rich Britain throws on poor India the entire cost of protecting 
the Eastern Seas **** The Congress resentment against such 
financial arrangements was voiced in Parliament by William 
Wedderburn 

Lord George Hamilton, the Conservative Secretary of State 
from 1895, realised the difficulties arising out of ‘falling 
exchange, increased military establishments, frontier compli- 
cations’, etc , but his real anxtety was over the increasing 
Congress criticism Greater fear resulted from parliamentary 
discussions which in those days were fully utilised by the 
Indian Press to influence public opinion against any ruling 
party Economic situation in India was getting out of control 
Adverse opinions in Parliament had their repercussion on 
Indian soil The Viceroy and his bureaucracy were losing their 
prestige before an otherwise respectful populace because of 
parliamentary criticism, Indian Press and Congress propa- 
ganda The latter two could be dealt with sternly But the 
first was a real problem For any Indian Viceroy, Parliament 
was his sovereign master What Parliament spoke of his 
administration, no matter even if the criticism came from only 
one man, earned sufficient weight to damage his sovereign 
supremacy, and in the usual process when the words of Parlia- 
ment were discussed m the Press, the bureaucracy found itself 
in an unenviable position, without any power to hand out 
punishment, George Hamilton appealed to Parliament for 
moderation while discussing India He requested 

“The position of the Indian Government is truly anoma- 
lous Wc have established at the other end of the world a 
29 CC, R M Say ant, Conercss President, December 1896 
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great Government, and given it control over something like 
one-sixth of the human race We have invested the head of 
that Government with all the pomp and paraphernalia of an 
omnipotent and of a final authority Few monarchs have 
greater power, or are surrounded with greater pomp And 
yet there is not a single detail m the administration of that 
continent, and not one iota of the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, which may not at any moment be called in question 
and reversed by an elective assembly silting thousands of miles 
from the seat of action The whole fabric of the Indian 
Government is based on an Act of Parliament We wish to 
infuse into the Indian Government what we may call the 
elements of progress, of stability, and continuity, and jet 
we are forced by our political institutions to subject that 
Government to the wishes of any ephemeral majority that the 
electoral whim of the moment may create These difficulties 
have been avoided in the past by the moderation and dis- 
cretion with which this House individually and collectively 
has made use of this absolute power, and I have very much 
mistaken the character of this new House of Commons if I did 
not believe that the discretion will still continue 

But William Wcddcrburn was not convinced If India was 
not administered for the benefit of the Indians and as long 
as the interests of the people of India were not separated from 
the interests of the people of England, criticism m Parliament 
appeared to him useful and inevitable Moreover, there were 
two very antagonistic views on Indian subjects, the European 
official view and the Indian public opinion in respect of all 
questions While the official side had the power to present 
their opinion with complete authority to the highest places, 
the dumb millions went unheard In view of these realities. 
Parliament had a duty to hear Indian problems even though 
it caused the bureaucracy discomfiture 

The British Government itself had been so non-cihical 
in regard to Indian finance that examples of ‘melancholy 
meanness* were glaring enough to draw criticism from select 
individuals A grand ball was organised to please the Sultan 

30 IT. Commons, Course Hamilton, 4 September 1895 
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of Turkey for which Tndia bad to pay £10,000 The doctrine 
was, as John Morley pointed out, that Britain might fairly 
charge India any amount for any purpose in the name of 
India’s interests When certain envoys were maltreated by 
King Theodore in Abyssinia, it was gravely argued in Parlia- 
ment whether it was to the interest of India that semi-bar- 
barous potentates should be taught that they could not with 
impunity ill-treat the envoys of Her Majesty’s Government — 
not in India, but in Africa 11 

Wedderburn regarded ‘both Parties as sinners in respect to 
their dealings with India’ ** Whenever he got an opportunity, 
he drew the attention of the Commons to the hardship of India 
arising out of an unjust economic system A great famine was 
raging over vast areas through the year 1896 The Congress 
was bitter over the inadequate relief measures Early m 1897 
during the debate on the Queen's Address, Wedderburn 
appealed to Government to realise the nature and magnitude of 
the calamity He described how the so-called methods of State 
relief, the expenditure on famine relief, aggravated the situa- 
tion Millions might be spent, jet, as he asked and answered 

"But where would this money come from7 It would not 
come down from the clouds It would have to be raised by the 
taxation of the masses, the dying would be fed at the expense 
of the hungry survivors, making the survivors more destitute, 
more heavily burdened, and less able to lesist hunger and 
disease ”” 

Wedderburn felt it his duty to place before the House the 
Indian view of Ihe calamity. Side by side, he disclosed the 
sources of his information as “from his friend Mr Naoroji, 
who was both a trusted representative of his Indian fellow 
countrymen and a true well wisher of British rule, from the 
Indian Press, and from the resolutions of the Indian National 
Congress, which gave voice to public feeling in India ’ M 

Wedderburn perhaps did not know that to counteract his 
voice on behalf of India, the British diplomacy had already 
been applied to bring into the House of Commons of 1897 an 

31 PP, Commons, see comments of John Morley, 6 July 1896 
32- PP, Commons, William Wedderburn, 6 July 1896 
33 Ibid, 26 January 1897 
34. Ibid 
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Indian, elected from the English constituency of Benthal 
Green He was Mancherjee Bhownaggree A loyal supporter 
of the British rule and an admirer of the Indian bureaucracy, 
he was a vehement opponent of the National Congress His 
election to the Commons was a masterstroke of Bntish states- 
manship He was brought to oppose Wedderbum and every 
other Indian sympathiser m the Commons, and to depict the 
Indian problems m a way which would please the Governments 
of India and Britain 

The House was deliberating over the Indian famine m 
January 189 7 Bhow naggree made his presence felt at once and 
in an interesting manner Amid cheers and laughter m the 
House, he declared that be did not pretend to represent the 
whole of India as Wedderbum wished the House to believe that 
he did, and that he was not a member of that microscopic 
body, the Bntish Indian Committee Wedderbum had moved 
an amendment to the Queen’s Address to draw the attention 
of the House to the Indian famine Bhownaggree got up to 
oppose it saying 

“The hon Baronet (Wedderbum) said that his Amend- 
ment contained self-evident proposition, but the whole tenor 
of the Amendment, and the manner in which it was proposed, 
were simply calculated to advertise a certain class of agitators, 
who were never tired of impressing upon the people of India 
the inadequacy of British rule and the want of sympathy bet- 
ween the rulers and the ruled (cheers) The hon Baronet said 
that he was uttering the sentiments expressed by Indian public 
opinion Where had Indian public opinion called foe this 
inquiry? Had not that opinion been manufactured in a 
small room, not far from the House of Commons; sent out 
thence to India, brought back in the form of newspaper 
articles, and passed off on the House of Commons as the 
public opinion of three hundred millions of people? (cheers 
and laughter) These proceedings were not worthy of one 
who had been a Member of the Government of India, and who 
was now a Member of the House of Commons * ** 

The House was pleased to hear for the first time from an 
35 rp. Commons, M M. Cbouiutsrce. Z6 January IS97. 
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Indian the nature of the Indian politics Bhownaggree described 
how by the next mail the news of Wedderbum’s Amendment 
would go to the people of India and the story told that the 
great and only fnend of India in Parliament was Wedderburn 
He criticised the Congress for its attitudes and policies 
Regarding the British Indian Committee, he said. 

“The Congress was represented by a mjscroscopic body 
called the British Indian Committee, which gathered up a few 
school boys studying for the Bar — and the great lights of 
which were the hon Member for Banff (Wedderburn) and the 
other hon Gentleman (Naoroji) whom his constituents would 
not again return (laughter) This Committee, in confidential 
letters which somehow became public, applied to the Congress 
to be supplied with the bard cash without which it could not 
carry on its great work in Parliament And when this appeal 
for hard cash was not responded to, the Committee, by mea- 
sures such as this Amendment, tned to impress its importance 
and its existence on the people of India The complaint of this 
Committee was, ‘We have piped unto you, and ye will not 
dance, we have mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented’.”** 

Bhownaggree hoped that it was the last time that he dis- 
charged the painful duty of protesting against these manoeuvres 
which did no good to India, and which promoted dissatisfac- 
tion in place of gratitude for which the British Government 
had established a claim on the Indian people 

Bhownaggree deserved to be exposed C E Schwann, the 
Member for Manchester North pointed out “It was not 
difficult to find the cause for the splenetic utterance of the 
hon Member (Bhownaggree) The hon Gentleman had 
recently returned from India, where he had gone with the ex- 
pectation that he would he received with the same outburst of 
popular enthusiasm that had greeted Mr Naoroji, but his 
mission had been a complete fiasco A people, whether they 
were four millions or three hundred millions, knew their 
fnends, and it was absurd to contend that a small body of men 
could have engineered the receptions which had been given 
X tP, Commons, M M Bbownajgiee, 2fijanuuy 1S97 
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to Mr. Naorojt.”” 

Wedderbum demanded ‘a full inquiry into the condition of 
the masses of the people of India’ The Secretary of State 
knew that such an enquiry was bound to cover every act of 
the whole administration of India, judicial, administrative, 
and financial Wedderburn wanted to press for an enquiry 
into the causes of Indian poverty But the Secretary of State 
cleverly retorted that such an enquiry would ultimately lead 
to investigators "to go also into ev ery custom, tradition, or 
habit of these 300,000,000 of people, and to discuss even every 
variety of their married life from polygamy to polyandry.” 
Relying on Bhownaggree's arguments George Hamilton pro- 
ceeded to discredit Wedderbum by charging that the demand 
for enquiry, etc , emanated from the National Congress, a body 
that "never loses an opportunity of attacking the Indian Admi- 
nistration and of endeavouring to dimmish the influence of that 
administration over the people of India ” "I say," declared 
George Hamilton, "the forces of civilisation were never better 
organised than they arc now to fight against pestilence and 
famine and those gentlemen who meet in the Indian Congress 
know that no native rulers ever attempted to oppose the ad- 
vance of famine on so large and so successful a scale as the 
English rulers of India arc doing now. Yet those gentlemen 
find fault with all that has been done, and they insist upon a 
national appeal to the country . . .”*• The Secretary of State 
read out the (ext of resolution of the National Congress in the 
House of Commons 

"This Congress deplores the outbieak of famine in a more 
or less acute form throughout India, and holds that this and 
other famines wh ch have occurred in recent years are due to 
the great poverty of the people, brought on by the dram of 
the wealth of the country, which has been going on for years 
together, and by the excessive taxation and over assessment 
consequent on a policy of extravagance followed by tho 
Gov eminent, both in the Civil and the Military Departments, 
which has so far impoverished the people, that at the first 

37. Pi 1 . Com m ent, CJL SUiwann. 26 January 1897. 
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touch of scarcity they are rendered helpless and must perish 
unless fed by ibe Stale or helped by private chanty. In the 
opinion of this Congress the true remedy against the recur- 
rence of famine lies m the adoption of a policy which would 
enforce economy, husband the resources of the State, and 
foster the development of indigenous and local arts and indus- 
tries, which have practically been extinguished, and help the 
introduction of modem arts and industries In the meantime 
the Congress would remind the Government of its solemn duty 
to save human life and mitigate human suffering, and would 
appeal to the Government to redeem its pledges by restoring 
the famine insurance fund to its original footing, and to apply 
it more largely to Us original purpose — viz., the immediate 
relief of the famine-stricken people ”** 

Commenting on the resolution, George Hamilton said, 
‘'Everyone that was at the Congress must know that that 
resolution is both ungracious and ungrateful The Con- 
servative side greeted his statement with cheers and the 
Secretary of State proceeded to advise Wedderburn that since 
one of the great evils of India was the exploitation of people 
by money-lenders, and since the latter were represented in the 
Indian National Congress, Wedderburn should better induce 
them to exercise their power in a humane manner It was 
an indirect way of criticising the Congress as a body of rich 
people who were not far from exploiting the poor 

The famine of 1896 caused considerable hardship to the 
people Amid growing popular discontent, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak began to advocate militant nationalism To rouse mass 
consciousness against British rule, he organised celebrations of 
Shivaji’s birthday Shivaji came to sjmbohse the spirit of 
resistance and the will to struggle against what one considered 
unjust oppression by government The masses dearly under- 
stood the significance of the Shivaji festival The British rule 
was alien, oppressive and unjust, and had to be challenged 
Tilak was with the people in their economic distress He 
served the rural millions dunng the famine of 1896 by opening 

19 PP. Commons, Gtor&e Hamilton, 26 January, 1S97 (This Resolution 
was passed at the twelfth Congress in December 1896 ) 

40 Ibid 
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cheap gram shops. He pleaded with the Government for 
liberal relief measures 

It was an unhappy coincidence that a virulent form of 
plague broke out m Bombay Presidency, while the famine 
raged m villages Tilak offered to work as a volunteer with the 
plague inspectors Acceptance of his advice at that tune could 
have helped the Government servants in tackling the situation 
intelligently But the plague officers, m order to apply stricter 
measures to prevent plague, behaved harshly with simpler folks 
without visualising the likely consequences 

It was said that the soldiers employed for the purpose 
insulted women and defiled places of worship The Maraiha 
complained “Plague is more merciful to us than its human 
prototypes now reigning m the city ’’ Excesses committed by 
certain officers Jed to widespread discontent, which culminated 
at last in violence On 22 June 1897, two European officers, 
Mr Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst were killed in Poona 

These political murders arising out of nationalist extremism 
were viewed by British Parliament with concern It was ironical 
that it was left to the Indian Member Bbownaggrce to stand up 
and to define the character of the Poona outrages in the House 
of Commons on 15 July 1897 Describing the background he 
showed how 'in the last two years an annual celebration to 
stir up disaffection against Fngland among the natives of India 
has been set on foot under the designation of the Shivajee 
Accession Ceremony', how in the second week of June 1897 
such celebrations took place on a large scale m Poona where 
the sayings of French Revolutionaries that ‘they were not mur- 
dering men but simply removing the thorns m their way' were 
preached, and how Tilak presided at the celebration and made 
a speech “in which he counselled the murder of Europeans, and 
that the maladiehas, that is, the British, had no charter from 
God to rule India". Uhownaggree demanded to know “whether 
any steps have been taken by the Local authorities to stop such 
systematic training of large numbers of people and students, 
and the incitement of them to such actions as led to assassi- 
nation of Mr Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst within a week of 
the last Shivajee celebration?"* 1 
IJ, PP, Comment. M M Bbowmfsiee, IS July 1S97, 
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On 26 July 1897, order was issued to prosecute Tilak On 
14 September, Justice Stracbey sentenced him to eighteen 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and denied him the right of 
appeal In England, H H Asquith tried in vain to save 
Tilak * William Wedderbum made a moving speech in Parlia- 
ment to defend Tilak against the wrath of the Government and 
pleaded for a reconsideration of the verdict on him "J wish 
rather to make an appeal to the justice and the prudence and 
the humanity of the Government and of this House” he began 
Narrating the background, he pointed out to the suffering of 
the people from almost every possible calamity — famine, 
plague, war and earthquake, and ho# those sufferings were 
aggravated by the very measures taken for their relief Mea- 
sures, such as, segregation for the plague, were, of course, 
necessary and well-intentioned, but as Wcdderburn described, 
they meant fresh hardships to the people as they invaded the 
domestic privacy which, to Indians, was dearer than life itself 
The providing of punitive police, imprisonment without triat, 
aDd extensive changes in criminal law, etc , drove people to 
despair Referring to the consequent murder of the Europeans, 
Wedderburn said “It would seem to have been a mere attack 
of solitary fanaticism, it does not appear from the evidence 
that there was any conspiracy in the matter ” 41 Therefore, 
punishment to Tilak was uncalled for He appealed to the 
Secretary of Staet "Mr Tilak is a scholar and a man who 
has done good seivices as an educationist and as a legislator 
Perhaps the noble Lord may see his way to mitigate the severe 
sentence that was passed upon Mr Tilak by, at any rate, 
remitting the penalty of bard labour which condemns him to 
prison dress and association with the lowest class of crimi- 
nals ” u George Hamilton, the Secretary of State gave a 
caustic reply 

* Professor Max Muller, William Wilson Hunter, Richard Garth, 
William Came and a few others presented an appeal to Queen 
Victoria to grant reprieve, as a result of which Tilak was released 
on 6 September 1898 Damodar Han Chape War and his brother 
were executed for the Poona murders 
42. PP. Commons, Wedderbum, 17 February 1898. 
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“We have had famine in India over an area inhabited by 
64 millions of people, and, besides that, we base had the plague 
in Bombay. But we base heard no word of this from the 
hon Baronet to-night. He has directed his attention only to 
Poona, and it is not even for the people there that he is con- 
cerned, but simply for three or four friends of hi$ own Well, 
it is with (hose three or four friends of his that wc have had 
to deal And why? Because they had done everything >n their 
power to thwart the benevolent measures designed by the 
Indian Government There is undoubted evidence that there 
was a dangerous conspiracy at Poona, and the outcome of that 
conspiracy was the murder of Mr Rand and Lieutenant 
Ayerst ”** 

Weddcrbum had advised Hamilton to follow the benevo- 
lent policy of Lord Ripon in dealing with Indian questions 
In the light of the aspirations of the educated Indians, conci- 
liatory measures were necessary to calm down the unhappy 
feelings in India But to Hamilton 

“The hon Baronet has expressed the hope that I shall be 
able in some way to imitate the acts of Lord Ripon Well, 
I do not doubt Lord Ripon’s good intentions, but everybody 
who knows anything about India to-day knows that Lord Ripon 
Contrived to raise a racial feeling m India, and from that tune 
to this no question in India is judged on its merits, but simply 
as a question between race and race, and one of the difficulties 
we have to Lice is to try and allay the race feelings wh ch Lord 
Ripon’s Administration aroused 

Hamilton told the Commons that not all educated Indians 
were the friends of the British Some of the advanced Indians 
attributed all the evils from which India suffered to the ‘un- 
righteous and iniquitous system of the British Government* 
Some others, who enjoyed high positions, tried to msti] 
•grotesque falsehoods into the ns mg generation of India*. Des- 
cnbing Weddcrbum as a friend of such natives, the Secretary 
of State warned him. “He must cither assimilate his language 
inside this House to his language outside the House, or he 

44 PP, Commons. George Hamilton, |7 Ftbruary 1898. 
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must leave us to judge him by what be says outside, and not 
msid e the House ”*• 

The Conservative Government was determined to root out 
any terroristic movement in India The supporters of the 
National Congress m Parliament while debating on the 
Queen’s speech in February 1898 moved an amendment “We 
humbly assure Your Majesty that this House regards with grave 
concern the policy of internal repression lately adopted by the 
Government of India, and especially the deportation and 
continued imprisonment of British Indian subjects without 
trial, the recent senes of Press prosecutions, and the present 
proposals to increase the seventy of the Law relating to sedi- 
tion m India ”” Such pro-Indian expressions, however had 
no effect on the general policies of the Government 

The Congress felt bitter at the language of the Anglo- 
Indian Press which propagated about dark designs behind the 
Poona murder The Indian bureaucracy supported the theories 
of the anti-Indian Press “Almost every incident that took 
place in Poona was pressed into the service to support this 
theory of conspiracy, and an attack was commenced on the 
Vernacular Press and the educated Indians, perhaps un- 
exampled m its virulence since the Mutiny," lamented the Con- 
gress President, C. Sankaran Nair “ The repeated charge of 
the authorities that the vernacular Press promoted sedition 
pained the Congress leaders greatly They deplored the 
murder, hut side by side they also deplored the idea that 
the murders were the result of a deep conspiracy The mea- 
sures which the Government ultimately brought about to 
deal with the situation which was considered serious, coupled 
with the severe measures already forced upon the people m 
the name of plague control, created a sense of deep resentment 
in nationalist quarters Speaking in condemnation of the 
new Law of Sedition at a meeting held in London on 20 June 
1898, R C Dutt said “It is with deep regret that I have to 
say that I can hardly remember any tune— and my memory 

A6 VP, Commons, George Hamilton, }7 February 1898 
47. PP, Commons, Herbert Roberts, 18 February J898 
48 BML, 8023 aa 45, INC, Address of C, Sankaran Nur, Amaravatl, 
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goes back (o the time of the Mutiny — when the confidence of the 
people of India in the justice and fair-play of English Rulers 
was so shaken as it has been within the last two years.” 4 * 

Rise of terrorism in India obyiously called for a strong 
administration under a strong Viceroy. The Conservatives m 
power were in complete agreement among themselves that 
Ripon-type persons were perfectly unsuitable to rule the 
empire Hence was the search for a right person, and at last it 
was George Nathemal Curzon who was selected for the office 
Lord Curzon landed in India at a t.me when the National 
Congress was sitting m Madras in its fourteenth session at the 
close of December 1898 The Congress was aware of Curzon’s 
words of sympathy for the people of India while he discussed 
imperial issues in Parliament While lamenting the sad demise 
of Gladstone, the Congress, out of etiquette, offered Us hearty 
welcome to the new Viceroy. “That saintly statesman (Glad- 
stone) to whom,” declared the Congress President, “politics 
was a part of his religion; the Christian Warrior who fought 
the fight of freedom for England, and not for England alone, 
whom Bulgaria and Greece, whom Armenia and Italy, even 
distant India, mourns no less than his own country . . . 

"But from ths great Englishman who has passed away, let 
us turn to another Englishman— the greatest by virtue of his 
position during his stay amongst us, the august representative 
of our Beloved Sovereign — who toaiortow will land on India's 
shores I am sure, Brother-Delegates, I give expression to 
jour unanimous fccimg when, on jour behalf, 1 tender our 
cordial welcome to Lord Curzon . . To Lord Curzon will fall 
the honour of carrying for the tint time the British Adminis- 
tration of a United India to a New Century ”*• 

As Curzon landed in Bombay and drove through the streets 
to Malabar Point, u was a very remarkable spectacle for him 
and far exceeded anything which be had thought of an orien- 
tal reception "The meets/’ wrote Curzon, "were densely 
lined with people and m the most crowded patts of the city 
extending for 3-4 miles there was a continuous roar of cheering 
A? BWL, £023 u 45. quoit i, on ot R ,C Dull u» £>r A M 

Dote, Fouitccoih Conarcu, Madras. 1813 
;0, UML, SOJJ *» 43, INC, Adjunct A M Bote, Madras, 1*98. 
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such as one might expect from 3n English Crowd One of the 
staff with us who had seen three other Viceregal receptions in 
Bombay said that none of them had approached this in the 
numbers and cordiality of the welcome Lord Curzon was 
still in Bombay when the year 1898 closed When he reached 
Calcutta, and was sworn m, it W3S 1899 A large crowd, 
bigger than Curzon ever saw anywhere, had come out to the 
streets to see the new Viceroy But they were torpid and silent 
The reception which he received displeased him greatly “The 
tram drew up at the wrong place. The red carpet was the size 
of a postage stamp The band did not play God Save the 
Queen . No bands plajed in the streets . In fact it is quite 
evident that the social and ceremonial entourage of the Viceroy 
has been aJIowed to sink to a very low ebb,” complained 
Curzon,* 1 An unimpressive Lord Elgin left Calcutta after an 
uneventful viceroyally “The parting given to the Elgrns in the 
streets was," thought Curzon, “decidedly meagre and ungrate- 
ful, but it doe* not appear that he had ever succeeded m 
touching the hearts of the Calcutta people “** 

Curzon began well as far as economic grievances of the 
people were concerned. But he moved m a way typical of him 
India was passing through one of the greatest famines m 
modem history The British Government was well aware of 
the ‘very heavy mortality and widespread privation and misery 
over a vast tract of country* M Parliament was given to digest 
different theories regarding the origin of the famine While 
Congress leaders held the Government responsible for tbe 
calamity, tbe Government regarded the Indian monsoons as 
the prime cause of the famines Curzon was not worried about 
the causes His immediate concern was how best to direct 
relief measures to save life And, he appealed to world consci- 
ence for help The Viceroy did not realise that his words 
would expose the economic evils of the British rule more 
eloquently than all the Congress resolutions put together The 

St HC, Mu Ear DS10/I, Curzon to Hamilton, 31 December 1898 
J2. Ibid, Curzon to Hamilton. S Janiury 1899 
S3 Ibid, Curzon to Hamilton, tt January 1S99 
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Conservative Government was put to great embarrassment A 
heated parliamentary discussion followed Cuizon’s appeal 
Should the British respond to Curzon’s cry for help and subs- 
cribe substantial amounts to fndian famine relief? 

In July 1900, the House of Commons took into considera- 
tion the ‘gloomy view of the Viceroy’. His description of the 
ternble famine of Bombay-Gujarat region appeared to some 
members as more gloomy than the picture given by the Gover- 
nor of Bombay It was apparent that Curzon was deviating 
from the traditional official policy which underplayed the 
gravity of famines To the pro-Tndian Members in Commons, 
Curzon’s views appeared more correct. "We have said to the 
nations of the world,’’ said the bon. Member for Dumfr-es- 
shire, “ ‘come and see how Englishmen can govern Orientals’, 
and it seems to me that the miseries of our fellow-subjects m 
India to-day touch our honour, and arc a blot upon the fair 
name of our Empire The appeal of the Viceroy has gone 
throughout the length and breadth of the world, the whole 
world is therefore looking at us and wondering how we will 
act, and the strange thing is that this House has not yet grant- 
ed even a £5 note towards the Famine Relief Fund If the 
noble Lord (the Secretary of State for India) is obdurate, and 
this proposal (for help) is cast aside, it may be that we shall 
have to record that the greatest famine of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was allowed to cat its way through the country without 
any help being given to the people from the legislative assembly 
of the greatest and richest Empire the world has ever seen.’ M 
The proposal for a Parliamentary free grant was advanced by 
Willum Wedderburn m right earnest.* He told the Commons’ 

"I w ould specially invite the attention of the House to the 
almost despairing appeal made by Lord Curzon to the world’s 
charity . . Thu cry for help has been answered from many 
quarters of the globe, from our own colonies, from the United 
States, from the Emperoi of Germany, even from the manda- 
rins of China, and the Suhan of Turkey. Under these circum- 
stances it docs not seem fitting that this Parliament, which 

35 IT, Comment, Soul Ur, Dumfrtcuhire, 26 Jut/ 1900. 
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greater than those of the Indian peasant,” asked Maclean, 
and proceeded to say; ‘‘In this country taxation is scarcely 
felt by anybody, and it is a very light pressure upon the 
country The taxes here are mainly paid by the wealthy, and 
they are hardly felt by the poorest in our midst But every 
poor man in India pays his share of taxation, and feels the 
pressure of tt very acutely indeed . . Why has Lord Curzon 
had to scour the world in the hope of getting charity from all 
the nations of the earth instead of coming to Her Majesty’s 
Government at home, from whom he might have got fifty 
times as much as all the foreign countries were subscribing in 
chanty for the benefit of India? Is it not that he has had a 
hmt from the Government that it is not desirable, and that 
it is not considered appropriate that they should bo pressed to 
give a large grant to India at the present moment 

Parliament was aware that during the last forty years of 
the nineteenth century there had occurred ten famines m India 
of which the last was the worst, taking a toll of nearly three 
million lives The unusual seventy of the last famine demand- 
ed extraordinary measures including Britain’s generosity as a 
part of world-wide response to provide relief But it surprised 
the fnends of India that instead of giving money to India, the 
British Government was about to accept a large gift of money 
from the Maharaja of Gwalior in order to set up a hospital 
for the benefit of British soldiers and sailors engaged in the 
Chinese War. As one Member put it 

‘‘I should say that when the Imperial Government received 
an offer of that sort — which seems to roc to be only another 
illustration of that spurious Imperialism which is spreading 
like a parasite over the whole British Empire — at a time when 
India is suffering the terrible ravages of famine, when they 
received on offer of nearly £200,000 from an Indian prince, 
they would have had the politeness to refuse such an offer and 
tell that native prince that he could belter employ his money 
by giving it to his own starving fellow countrymen at home-’’ 4 ' 
Joseph Walton, Member for Yorkshire, Barnsley, who 

ig. pp, Commons, Matkan, 26 July 1900 
39. Ibtd. 
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had travelled through the famine-stricken districts, gave an eye 
witness account of the terrible suffering of the population 
while appealing for a special grant of £5,000,000 from the 
Imperial Exchequer Lord Welby’s Commission had previous- 
ly acknowledged that more than a quarter of a million was 
annually being overpaid to the Exchequer of England from 
India, m connection with the financial arrangements between 
the two countries The Commission had recommended that 
it should be put to an end Joseph Walton pleaded that 
that policy should be given effect to retrospectively The 
aforesaid sum of money had been exacted from the people of 
India for more than twenty years, amounting to £5,000,000 
That amount, therefore, could be returned to India as a gift 
for famine relief, while Britain could yet enjoy the benefit of 
the whole of the interest derived from that money M 

Even Mancherjee Bhownaggree, conspicuous in Parliament 
for his anti-Congicss and pro-Govemmcnt declarations, 
appealed to the conscience of the Cabinet for a considerate 
policy m a moment of dire distress of the Indian people “I 
only appeal,” he said, “to the benev olence of the British 
nation, and to the high Imperial mstincts which have recently 
been shown by the nation in various ways, so that India may 
feel that her relationship with England is not merely one of 
pounds, shillings and pence, but that England will stand by 
India to-day as India has stood by England whenever called 
upon to do so I remember during the time of the American 
War, when there was a great crisis in the Manchester cotton 
trade, how the merchant princes of Bombay sent stupendous 
aid to Lancashire I would not hark back on the past, or 
I might be tempted to dwell on the various instances in which 
the Indian Exchequer was unjustifiably burdened with large 
payments on account of the Persian and Abyssinian expedi- 
tions, the entertainment of the Sultan, the demonstration at 
Malta, and the Egyptian campaigns I only plead for a 
generous grant in this time of India’s need, on the ground that 
it would be essentially the son of chanty that covcreth a 
multitude of sms ”* 1 

60 PP, Commons, Joseph Wallon, 26 July 1900 
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No amount of pleading could move the Government of 
Britain, to extend a gesture of goodness. A J Balfour, as the 
F»xst Lord of Treasury, persisted m affirming that the financial 
responsibility for the various portions of the empire rested 
primarily upon those portions of the empire, and that, in 
particular, the financial responsibilities of India were Indian 
responsibilities and not British responsibilities. "We admit,” 
declared Balfour, “and I would take leave to ask the House 
to affirm, that in cases where Indian resources are not equal 
to Indian needs this House may w ell be asked to come to its 
assistance But at the same time we also ask the House to 
affirm that, until these needs do become greater than Indian 
resources can bear, it is not only not true charity, it is not 
only not sound policy, but it is absolutely suicidal for us to 
endeavour— in a mood of sentiment with which everybody 
must sympathise, in response to motives which everybody must 
feel, to relieve sufferings that go to the heart of every feeling 
man— to prematurely and unnecessarily burden the already 
heavily-burdened finances of this country”'* 

Before the House of Commons voted on the subject, a 
gnra report, received from India just that very evening, was 
read out by Samuel Smith It said 

"This famine is, perhaps, the most fearful calamity that has 
ever visited this earth. The worst is to come The most 
reasonable estimates are that from 1 8,000,000 to 20,000,000 
will pertsh in this dearth now spreading over the whole 
Peninsula. Nothing of the kind has appealed to the hearts of 
Christian people as the death cry of these starving millions ”*» 
When the House was divided, 112 Members voted in 
support of the Government reejeting the proposal for help. 
This number included A J. Balfour, John Brodrick, Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord George Hamilton Thoie who voted 
for providing help numbered 65 and included Asquith, Henry 
Towler and William Weddcrbum. Somebody had remarked 
just before the question was put “I regard this help to India 

62. TP, Commons, AJ. Balfour, 26 July 1900 
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the strong Failing him, what other machinery exists in the 
House of Commons for the redress of Indian grievances? 
There is the official Opposition, and in all other Departments, 
the ex-Mimstcr takes the lead in criticising the doings of his 
successor on the Treasury Bench But this is not the case 
as regards India The cx-Minister, during his term of office, 
has become so thoroughly saturated with the spirit and tradi- 
tions of the India Office that he cannot emancipate himself 
when he crosses to the Opposition side, so that when Indian 
complaints are under debate he seldom comes forward, and 
when he does, it is generally to exchange compliments with 
his successor in office, and denounce the independent Member 
who has brought the grievance ”’ 1 

lnd.a in fact required neither an official Tory nor an 
official Whig to speak on her behalf, but an independent 
minded man who could criticise any party in power Wedder- 
bum fought hard this uphiU battle Public opinion in 
England was against him Press was hostile to him His 
friends were few What pained him most was the general 
apathy of the House of Commons to burning issues of India 
The House was generally empty when India was discussed 
At times, the speeches or the pro-Indian members were 
listened to without any interest The apathy of Parhament 
evoked ridicule from the Press as if the 'ancient tale of woe’ 
of the Indian peasant was a suitable topic for light-hearted 
treatment Wedderbum's presence in Parhament was a source 
of great strength to Nat.onal Congress His departure from 
that House harmed not the cause of the Congress as much as it 
harmed the constitutional relation between the two countries 
The end of the nineteenth century marked the end of an 
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reign. Queen Victoria aroused.” 1 * The National Congress 
paid its tribute. "The Queen Empress is no more ... In every 
part of the country memorials are being raised which are 
destined, like those ancient monoliths of the great Asoka of 
happy memory, to perpetuate her name so long as the sun 
and moon endure ’' 71 And thereafter, it went on to discuss 
the conduct of the British rulers m reference to the chronic 
starvation of the people, their abject ignorance, grim and silent 
suffering, and the rest 

The advent of the twentieth century saw the beginning of 
an organised political agitation m India The good services of 
Curzon apart, his personal conduct as also his bitter hatred 
towards the Congress hastened anti-Governmcnt movements. 
Indian consciousness and Curzoman imperialism could not 
coalesce George Hamilton correctly assessed "The Englishman 
they want as Viceroy is a sentimental radical, who is full of 
wishy-washy ideas as to the equalization and fraternization of 
all races, and who would act upon that idea m India.”’ 4 
Though the new India wanted a friendly Viceroy which Curzon 
was not, there could yet be scope for reciprocal understanding. 
From the side of the Congress, they showed from the beginning 
an appreciation of Curzon’s famine policy, police reform and 
creation of Cadet Corps, etc But on his side, Curzon 
began to alienate the Congress right from the start. Early m 
his rule, in Nos ember 1900, he confided to Hamilton "My 
own belief is that the Congress is tottering to its fall, and one 
of my greatest ambitions while m India is to assist it to a 
peaceful demise It is quite surprising that to some quarters 
the Congress appeared to be a dying body while in reality it 
was growing rapidly When The Times declared in 1898 that 
the Congress movement was on the wane, the Congress 
challenged it to send its people to come and witness that 
■great, majestic assembly, representing the wisdom, the 

72. I IC, Curzon lo Hamilton, Vol XIX, 24 January 1901 
7J. INC, Tubule paid by the President Duuhaw E. Wacha at the 
Scvcnleetb Congress in Calcutta. December 1901 

74 t!C, Hamilton to Curzon, Vot V, 26 August I90J. 

75 1IC, Curzon to Hamilton, VoLXVIU, 18 November 1900. 
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intelligence, and the capacity of educated India’ « That 
Cuizon hoped for its approaching death remained unknown 
to the Congress, but the latter could quickly realise that the 
Viceroy did not want any dealings with it The estrangement 
developed as a consequence of Curzon's attitude 

What the Viceroy disliked was the composition of the 
Congress as it was emerging during bis regime In his opinion, 
it had no right to pose as the representative of the people At 
its best, it represented only a small section of the community 
Curzon was harping upon the same old thesis of Duffenn 
though several years had passed since Curzon also wrongly 
imagined that those who constituted the Congress did not 
have optimum for the fun,,, "My belief is." he Mole 
m November 1900, -.bat .be ben men He Congress 

ZZ"/ ”°? ‘oP'lessness of their cause, 

and mdeed many of .heir papers have begun ,o argue Hat He, 
M ™ r n.e,og,ve,b=„ as much as I ran .ns.ead 
of vyasung their encrg,cs ,n clamounng for what no Viceroy is 

oinnlo5 , 't lb ' m / 1 C “'““ l * d overestimated b.s 

popularity and underestimated that of .he Congress, and 

relations ' 1,11 0, ' r ' s,m '“' d lhc Gov erumtnfCongmss 

wefesuw ! h h' r H t ” d ' “ LOT *"- ,h ' Govmtment, 

well estabhshed in power after He death of Gladstone felt 

ESHS— 

wrnch caused a stir and sedation in some quarters To Ham.l- 
same senes of falsehoods] S5S STATS’ T ’ "S 

Hat there had been a stead?? ? f " ad ™ th “ boot 
material condttmns of the oeoota d P v deterioration in the 
The Dovertv nrr a people during He last few years t* 
The poverty of India was being discussed ,n He Fabian Society 

■n Sc! SStuf’SSJ Decanter X 

78 BC. Ms* Eur CJ26M ” a “ ,llon ' 18 November 1900 

12e/4 - to Cuizon, 23 Jax.u»iy 1S02. 
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In Parliament, the theme of poverty was the main concern of 
the pro-Congress Members. It was getting difficult for the 
Secretary of State to reply to the charges, which according to 
him, were ‘crammed with the old familiar quotations, and 
supported by a mass of distorted figures’ “That ruffian, 
Digby,” wrote an angry Hamilton to Curzon, “who wrote 
such insolent letters to you, has been bombarding me with 
Similar epistles 1 took the trouble of analysing one or two 
of his main statements upon which he based the greater part 
of his allegations, and I found that they were statistical frauds 
of the most barefaced character If allusion had been made 
to him as an authority, I was ready to fall upon him, but I 
thought it was better to lease him alone, as I have absolutely 
taken no notice of him m his repeated challenges to try and 
entice me into a controversial correspondence ” 7 * The Cabinet, 
in the face of economic problems, was mainly on the defensive. 
By middle of 1902 Lord Salisbury, the first great Conservative 
Prime Minister who resisted the Congress ideas, retired from 
Premiership His successor, Balfour, could not fight his cntics 
as hard as Salisbury did. 

Some of the financial measures of the Conservatives provid- 
ed more ammunition to the pro-Congress people to fight 
their battle Queen Victoria was dead The accession of the 
new monarch called for the holding of a grand Durbar m 
India The expenditure was indeed going to be large But, 
to the Cabinet and the Viceroy, a ceremony of that type was 
necessary to give effect “to a sense of common union, and 
common fealty to the King, and the ceremonies and pageants, 
by which expression is given to this idea, aro in accord with 
instincts and traditions of India.”** To ihe pro-Indian veterans, 
on the other hand, it was an occasion to attack the imperial 
policy of reckless expenditure “X suppose,” regretted the 
Secretary of State, “there has been no Secretary of State who 
has held his office, who was more friendly towards the Natives 
or more disposed to help them m their legitimate aspirations 
than I am, >ct. because I cannot accept the ridiculous creed 


79 HC, Mu Cur C 1 76/4. Hamilton to Curzon. 6 February 1902. 
50 |W, Hamilton to Curzon, 1 1 September 1902. 
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of Naoroji and the Mahratta Brahmin, or acquiesce in the 
crude and unworkable suggestions that are made to me by the 
representatives of the Indian Congress in Parliament, ever 
since I have been m office I have been represented as sconung 
and detesting the Native population, and actuated by one idea 
only — to put every burden I can upon Indian revenues " tl 
While the Secretary of State was becoming the target of harsh 
criticism m Engtand, the egoistic Viceroy was coming under 
serious charges in India as his Viceroyalty progressed 

Towards the end of 1902, a Member in Commons express- 
ed the hope “It would be a God-send to the people 
of India if Lord Cur ion's stay were prolonged for five years 
beyond the ordinary term His Lordship had done magnifi- 
cent work in India.”** But much before the term expired, 
when Curzon was away in England during the summer of 1904, 
the officiating Governor-General Lord Ampthiil reported 
home. “The Native Press and a section of the English Press 
continue to abuse Lord Curaon in a monstrously unfair and 
spiteful manner, and there are now hardly any of these news- 
papers which do not express a hope that he will not return to 
India. They thank him m a perfunctory manner for hav.ng 
got the Salt Tax reduced and for having maintained an im- 
partial attitude in the matter of ‘collisions' between Europeans 
and Natives, but when this is done they consider themselves 
at liberty to assail him with the pettiest sarcasm and vilest 
abuse. It pains and disheartens me very much to see all this, 
for few men have deserved better of India than Lord 
Curzon.”** 

Two acts of Curzon displeased the Congress greatly. At a 
time of critical economic situation, he dazzled India by the 
coronation ceremony of Victoria’s successor Secondly, at a 
time of growing political activism of university graduates, he 
introduced educational reforms ostensibly to tone up the 
administrative and academic aspects of higher education, but 
purposefully also to restrict the spread of higher education 

81 HC Mm. Eur C 126/8, Hamilton io Curzoo, 1 October 1902. 

82. P?. Common*. Weir, 21 November 1902. 

W AuipihiH Collections, Ampthiil 10 Brodrick, 2J May 1901. 
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In both of his measures, he found in the Congress his out- 
spoken critics 

The Viceroy gave an assurance that the cost of the Durbar 
ceremony “will be immeasurably less than the dimensions 
which a too tropical imagination has allowed it to assume*. 
The Congress, while meeting in Ahmedabad shortly before 
the Durbar assembled m Delhi, pointed out. “The Durbar has 
been the subject of animated controversy both here and m Eng- 
land It has been fiercely assailed by critics whose utterances 
are entitled to respectful attention One of them has describ- 
ed it as ‘an act of uncalled for extravagance*, specially out of 
place at a time when the country is just emerging from the 
throes of a great famine ” M For the first time in the history 
of India's relations with Britain, a King of England was being 
crowned as the Emperor of Hindustan. Was there a spon- 
taneous and genuine response from the side of the Indian 
people towards such an occasion which pleased the English- 
men so much? That was the issue for consideration. 

The Secretary of State regarded the Durbar as a stupen- 
dous undertaking, and on a scale of dimensions embracing 
such a variety of potentialities and forces as had never before 
been attempted even in the palmy days of the Roman Empire 
“It is a rare achievement,’’ he congratulated the Viceroy, 
“unique in many respects, and you have, as its creator and 
superintendent, every reason to be proud of your task.'* 1 * Lord 
Cuizon's speech on the occasion showed his unlimited faith in 
the power of the British Government to solve all the existing 
and further difficulties of the empire m matters of race, reli- 
gion, labour, and self-sustenance. He inflicted on bis listeners 
advice and admonitions He wanted the Government to 
remain unfettered m managing the affairs of India He showed 
unbounded confidence in the stability of the empire But all 
were not as optimistic as the Viceroy. “I wish,’’ wrote 
Hamilton, "I had, so far as India and British rule arc con- 
cerned, >our belief in the future* the longer I am here, the 
more pessimistic I become as regards, not the immediate, but 
M BML, sou u 43, INC, AJJrevi of Surcndnrulh lUrjierjce. 

AhrocUxbaJ 1902 

y, |tC,Mu Cur C lUmdtoo to Curion, Gjiouary 1903. 
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the far future there are forces at work, such as education, a 
free Press, selection by competitive examination for public 
service, civil courts, and the increasing power of the money- 
lenders, which are undermining and reversing the old order of 
things upon which our rule rests, and substituting a shifting 
and unstable quagmire of sham Radicalism and anti-English 
feeling such as can support no great system of alien and auto- 
cratic Government "" 

The Indian Press took a critical view of the Durbar extra- 
vagance The coronation Durbar was described as the 
'Curzonation’ Durbar Much of the Press comments was 
described as 'spiteful’ It was a pity that the Indian Press 
derived a large part of their information m those matters 
from England, and particularly 'from that pernicious little rag 
India' India was edited and written by men holding extreme 
radical views It was suspected that almost all the regular 
writers on the staff of India were also on the staff of the Star 
and the Leader With inspiration from English Radicals, the 
Indian Press denounced the Durbar as thoroughly as it 
could 

The Viceroy took the criticism in extreme bitterness, “One 
criticism, very human, but very mean," he said, “is that I am 
getting up all this tamasha for the honour and glory to 
myself ”* 7 

86 HC, Mss Eur C 126/J, Hamilton lo Curzon, 6 January 1903 

87 HC, Mss Eur D310/lt, D 510/12, Note on Delhi Durbar Some 
of the Press Comments on Proclamation Durbar 

The Madras Times, l January 1901— "Lord Cur ion rose to the fullest 
conception of the peat task with which his King had entrusted 
him India is, however, a vast country, and to a degree vague aod 
cloudy m their aspirations and views, and much given to indulging 
in dreams It would not be surprising therefore If, in parts of the 
Indian Empue, al least, the Viceroy s speech and the Kin*'* 
message, kindly and full of promises as they are, should be received 
with a sense of disappointment ” 

The Hindu 2 January 1903— “It has been customary in this country 
and we believe it is customary in every country under the sun, to 
tnatk the accession of Kings and Emperors to their throne with 
concessions and reward* to the people Nothing has boca done, 
nothing has been promised, for which a whole people will feel 
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On 17 February 1903, the new Ktng-Eraperor read out to 
Parliament the following message 

“Afy succession to the Imperial Crown of India has been 
proclaimed and celebrated m an assembly of unexampled 
splendour at Delhi I there received from the feudatory 
Princes and Chiefs, and from all classes of the peoples within 
My Indian dominions, gratifying marks of their loyalty and 
devotion to My Throne and family I am glad to be able to 
state that this imposing ceremony has coincided, in pomt of 
— COHtJ 

grateful, or whereby their position or status will be unprosed The 
people of India, in (heir present condition, value nothing more than 
the elevation of their political status ” 

Amru Bazar Patrika, 3 January 190 J— 1 'The Viceioy's speech was 
otherwise full of the usual platitudes, such as ‘India is the brightest 
y»tl in a diadem of England' In every civilised country, scarcely 
a year passes without adding to its prosperity In India the case is 
different Here not a year closes upon us without its horrors more 
or less Take the average of the last five > ears Can you show 
one incident during that period which can clear the heart? It is a 
tale of the three scourges, which have excited the fear of mankind 
from the beginning or the world, namely, famine, pestilence and 
»sr “ , 

The Bengalee, 4 January 1903— “All this effoit has been spent, 
all this expense has been incurred, so that His Excellency Lord 
Curzon of Kcddlesion might tell the Princes and l he people of India 
that the troops composing iho Indian army, both European and 
Indian, arc good and efficient soldiers, that the officers of that army 
are brave and capable leaders, that the civilians who administer the 
civil affairs of the Empire are able and honest and industrious, that 
the Princes and the peoples of India are very Io)altollii Majesty 
the Cmpcior, that (he British rule of India on the lines on which it 
has all along been carried is exceedingly good, and that there can 
be no prosperity in India without its necessary adjunct — British 
rule All these are facts very well known to the Princes and the 
people of India, lilt Excellency is a western statesman and is well 
awaie or the principle enunciated by the great Talleyrand that 
language was given to men not for the purposo of expressing but 
for the purpose of concealing his thoughts." 

The Indian fnailan, 5 January 1903— "The imperial tamatka Is in full 
Swing »l Delhi .. It was adequately reprcsenlalive of the wealth, 
the rank, the olfiual power and dignity of the land But U is not 
every mind that l» overcome fcy the fascination of dress and deco- 

CorfJ. 
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time, with the disappearance of drought and agricultural dis- 
tress m Western India, and that the prospects both of agri- 
culture and commerce throughout My Indian Empire are more 
encouraging and satisfactory than they have been for some 
years past 

Within two days, the progessives demanded a statement 
from the Government regarding the cost of the Delhi Durbar. 
Lord George Hamilton replied “The Budget Estimates for the 
present financial year included £260,000 for tne cost of the 
Delhi Durbar ”•* In India the discussion centred on the ques- 
tion whether it should have been held at all ‘against the almost 
unanimous protests of all our public and representative men 
both in the press and on the platform* * "On what ground 
did they protest?" asked the Congress President Lai Mohan 
Ghose “They protested not because they were wanting in 
loyalty to the Sovereign whose coronation it was intended to 
celebrate, but because they felt that if His Majesty’s Ministers 
had done their duty and had laid before him an unvarnished 
story of his famine-stricken subjects m India, His Majesty, with 
his characteristic sympathy for suffering humanity, would 
himself have been the first to forbid his representatives in 

— Canid 

ration, and if many were elated by the majesty of the show and felt 
that I hey had not lived and spent in vain, others must have dis- 
trustfully asked ‘if this be joy?' " 

Lord Curran himself described the Durbar thus 
“We had on successive days or nights— <l) the State Entry, with 
a procession, military, elephants, and horseback, owe three miles 
long, (2) opening of arts exhibition with three thousand people, 
0> Dus bar — 13,000 people in vhe arena ^Lofd LyUon had 4 000) 
and probably over a quarter of a million of people on the ground, 
(4) Fire-works with all Delhi in the streets (9) Indian Array 
Review — nearly 40 000 troops, (10J Evening Party to Native Chiefs 
— 600 persons . 

From another point of view the Ducbar, or rather any speech at 
it was a failure. This is the Native Paper point of view You will 
see one strain running through it from Peshawar to Tutieofia — 
disappointment ” 

HC, Mss Eur D 510/13, Curran to Hamilton, VI January 1903 

88 PP, Lords, His Majesty » Speech, 17 February 1903 

89 PP, Commons, George Hamilton, 19 February 1903, 
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this country to offer a pompous pageant to a starving 
population.”*® 

As regards Curzon’s education policy, the National 
Congress was of opinion that the intention of the Viceroy was 
not as much to improve education as to control it. A resolu- 
tion said. “That this Congress, while welcoming any wisely 
cons dered scheme for the reform of the educational policy 
of Government is of opinion that the Universities Bill, if 
passed into law, will have, as recommended m the Report of 
the Universities Commission, the effect of restricting the area 
of education and completely destroying the independence of 
the Universities upon which largely depend their efficiency and 
usefulness, and of turning them practically into departments 
of Government.”* 1 

The frontier policies of Curzon were equally disquieting to 
Indian leaders Surprisingly enough, a number of Liberal 
Members in the House of Commons shared the Congress 
misapprehensions about aggressive frontier designs of the 
Viceroy Ev en the less aggressive Conservatives could not view 
With satisfaction Curzoo's military adventurism. The Viceroy 
Was taking pride in making such statements as “it was by the 
loan and prompt dispatch of British troops from India that 
Natal was saved from being overrun by the Boers at the 
beginning of the South African Campaign”, and that "it was 
an Indian General commanding Native troops from India that 
relieved the legations at Peking, and further, that, in the 
absence of our European troops elsewhere” '* Shortly before 
his death, W.S Came, one of the distinguished friends of India 
in the House of Commons, requested the House to consider 
how unwise it was to use troops of the Indian army mother 
parts of the world in which India bad no direct or substantial 
interest ** He presented statistics before the Commons that 
the Indian Army consisted, roughly, of 75,000 British troops, 
150,000 Indian troops, 20,000 Indian Reserves, 30,000 volun- 
teers, and 1 6,000 Imperial Service Corps, or a total of 290,000 

90 INC, Presidential Address at the Madras Session, December 1903 

91. INC. Resolution V, 1903 

92. Lord Outrun s Speech at the Council. 1902. 

9f, PP, Commons, WS Came, 26 February 1903 
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men at a cost of £15 000 non *„ T j 
“N ot onfy, s the Indian A Ind,a or £52 P« head. 

Came, “but it is lmnn!K i my *? C cost,,est ,a the world,” said 
It costs 75 pe r ° n the Poorest nation m the world 

it IS four timesdearer th3a tbe Bntish Army, 

than the Russian Arm C Frencfl Arm > r > fivc times dearer 
Army, seven times d*. ^ .l** V™'* dcarer tJlan the German 
and twenty-four time than Austnan or Turkish Army, 
miiitaiTbLd^ SZl leuer thaa lhc Swiss Army ”« Yet the 
himself is sa .d to has 13 f ° ,ncrease Lord Curzon 

£1 6s 8d, or less than P 3Ced ^ average wealth of India at 
Population Yet he indulp^H PCDnj [ pcr d W P er head of the 
people’s phght, an<i thc BmSSm Ury d '“” ! f ° rE " t "’ 2 ,he 
lo charge log,, w lth Clt f ovemineitt was all loo willing 
resolution of He National t>.„ ^e Produced the follow ng 
Commons ^ ress ^ or t h fi formation of the 

rhe fresh pc,m°S bti'rd, "m £“ ““ Pr °" St aEiU ” It 
increase made dun™ ,i, 01 LIS °’ 000 P* 1 annum which the 
the Bnttsh wldiwstouldtni “““ f ■»lhept.,of 

news with alarm the ,™ ” U ' e ,ev “>“« of India, and 
State for India hmtmVIT, ° f ,h ' S ' mll, >■ ° f 

Of the strength of the Bntish°t * * mcrease ,n t h e DC ar future 
«he fact thaf dunn j thf C ° UDtry la v,cw ° r 

troops have, with perfect 'iF bodies of Bnt,sfa 

South Africa and China thr nr , w,lhdrawn f °r service in 

of the Bntish garrison ‘° ,ntTcase strength 

to the Indian taxpayer, and the^n™* 6 * 3 ® nevous justice 
‘he proposal will either be abar. dn^f**** , eanicsl, y ^‘s that 
‘he cost Of thc Bn,,sh E xX“ w £ 1 1 ** “T* ° Ut at 
not only the cost of any add.r,™,. n , fauness shou,d bcar - 
eroployed, but also a reasonable nf’^ tr °° PS 11121 may be 
garrison.”* 1 asonable proportion of thc existing 

The Bntish argument against the 
™ «“ ** same old Imes tha th^arf £rKS 8r,evanccs 
w ppr , 031 £hc arffl y ensured safety and 

93 P P, cS «e S p,^“d 26 FcbrUaly 1903 
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security unknown in Indian history “It is frequently assum- 
ed by native opinion m India,” asserted Lord George 
Hamilton, “that India, in consequence of being an integral 
portion of the British Empire, is subject both to extra nsk of 
taxation from which she would be free if she were a separate 
and self-supporting political entity But this theory will not 
stand a moment’s examination, and it is an entire delusron. 
From time immemorial, as history goes back, India has been 
invaded from the central plains of Asia until British rule, 
founded upon a sea base and upon naval supremacy at sea, 
established itself m the South of India and gradually rolled 
back what, upto that time, had been the ever-recurring tide of 
northenTaggrcssion For a century or more India has been 
immune from the old terror of invasion and spoliation. Sbe has 
had that protection because sbe is part of the British Empire 
But the protection so afforded her has vitally affected our whole 
military system, for it has brought us, who are primarily a 
naval power, to the boundaries and territories of the greatest 
military empire in the world It is this contiguity which 
affects our military establishments and expenditure " H 

While the fear of Russia led to an expansion of military 
establishments in India, Lord Curzon Beaded to initiate steps 
to strengthen India’s hold over territories beyond the Hima- 
layan frontiers Curzon nursed his own ambitions From 
the viceregal throne he found it tempting to seek glory and a 
place in history In his political design he wanted to move 
alone and pick his way through all obstacles He was not 
the man to be restrained either by Indian or by British public 
opinion. More than anything else was his attitude of defiance 
of his superior authorities Lord George Hamilton, tbo Secretary 
of State, who was full of praise for Curzon most of the time, 
did not know that the Viceroy was prepared to go beyond 
his control whenever he deemed necessary The ‘indomitable 
energy* of Curzon which, according to Hamilton, brought great 
changes in the spheres of education, police, land revenue, 
railways, irrigation, and famine administration, was also 
operating in the field of foreign affairs. To that 'indomitable 

96, pp, Commons. Georg* Hurulioa, U AuauU ISOS. 
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men at a cost of £15,000,000 to India or £52 per head 
“Not only is the Indian Army the costliest in the world,” said 
Came, “but it is imposed on the poorest nation in the world 
It costs 75 per cent more per soldier than the British Army, 
it t$ four times dearer than the French Army, five times dearer 
than the Russian Army, six times dearer than the German 
Array, seven times dearer than the Austrian or Turkish Array, 
and twenty-four times dearer than the Swiss Army " M Yet the 
military burden on India continued to increase. Lord Curzon 
himself is said to have placed the average wealth of India at 
£1 6s 8d, or less than one penny per day per head of the 
population Yet he indulged in military dreams forgetting the 
people’s plight, and the British Government was all too willing 
to charge India with extra cost Caine produced the follow ng 
resolution of the National Congress for the information of the 
Commons 

“That this Congress enters Us most emphatic protest against 
the fresh permanent burden of £786,000 per annum which the 
increase made during the course of the year in the pay of 
the British soldier would impose on the revenues of India, and 
views with alarm the recent announcement of the Secretary of 
State for India hratmg at a possible increase in the near future 
of the strength of the British troops in the country In view of 
the fact that during the last three years large bodies of British 
troops have, with perfect safety, been withdrawn for service in 
South Africa and China, the proposal to increase the strength 
of the British garrison manifestly involves a grievous injustice 
to the Indian taxpayer, and the Congress earnestly trusts that 
the proposal will either be abandoned or else be carried out at 
the cost of the British Exchequer, who in fairness should bear, 
not only the cost of any additional British troops that may be 
employed, but also a reasonable proportion of the existing 
garrison.”'* 

The British argument against the Congress grievances 
ran on the same old lines that the army ensured safety and 

9-J PP, Commons W S Came. 26 February 190J 
95 PP, Commons, see proceedings of the House of Commons, Military 
Expenditure of the Indian Empire, 26 February 190 1. 
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security unknown in Indian history “It is frequently assum- 
ed by native opinion in India,” asserted Lord George 
Hamilton, “that India, in consequence of being an integral 
portion of the British Empire, is subject both to extra risk of 
taxation from which she would be free if she were a separate 
and self-supporting political entity But this theory will not 
stand a moment’s examination, and it is an entire delusion 
From time immemorial, as history goes back, India has been 
invaded from the central plains of Asia until British rule, 
founded upon a sea base and upon naval supremacy at sea, 
established itself m the South of India and gradually rolled 
back what, upto that time, had been the ever-recurring tide of 
northenTaggression For a century or more India has been 
immune from the old terror of invasion and spoliation. She has 
had that protection because she is part of the British Empire 
But the protection so afforded her has vitally affected our whole 
military system, for it has brought us, who arc primarily a 
naval power, to the boundaries and territories of the greatest 
military empire in the world It is this contiguity which 
affects our military establishments and expenditure ” M 

While the fear of Russia led to an expansion of military 
establishments in India, Lord Curzon decided to initiate steps 
to strengthen India’s hold over territories beyond the Hima- 
layan frontiers. Curzon nursed his own ambitions From 
the viceregal throne he found it tempting to seek glory and a 
place in history. In his political design he wanted to move 
alone and pick his way through all obstacles He was not 
the man to be restrained either by Indian or by British public 
opinion More than an j thing else was his attitude of defiance 
of his superior authorities Lord George Hamilton, tho Secretary 
of State, who was full of praise for Curzon most of the time, 
did not know that the Yiceroy was prepared to go beyond 
his control whenever he deemed necessary The ’indomitable 
energy* of Curzon which, according to Hamilton, brought great 
changes in the spheres of education, police, land revenue, 
railways, irrigation, and famine administration, was also 
operating in the field of foreign affairs. To that 'wdomi table 

S*6. VP, Cognacs*. G torse li vail ion, 13 Au*u*t tSOJ. 
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energy’ Hamilton himself fell a victim Curzon began his 
Tibetan adventure disregarding the wishes of his own supe- 
riors He perturbed the British Government more than he 
perturbed the National Congress Early in 1904, the Marquis 
of Ripon gave an account of the Tibetan episode m the House 
of Lords which revealed the inner story of the development 
It is worthwhile reproducing the speech at some length for a 
better understanding of Curzon’s role Ripon said in the Lords 
on 26 February 1904 

"Perhaps I may be permitted to say that throughout the 
whole of the Government of Lord Curzon this is the first 
occasion, either in Parliament or out of it, upon which I have 
ever said a word of criticism of his Government. It is not a 
pleasant task for one who has been Viceroy of India to indulge 
in criticism of a successor I had believed that Lord Curzon, 
if he ever held, as I think he once did, what are called the 
doctrines of the forward policy in India, learnt very soon after 
he became Viceroy how unwise and how dangerous that policy 
was, and had decided to proceed upon much sounder princi- 
ples, but, unfortunately, this Blue-book shows us that that was 
a mistake in regard to Lord Curzon's intention, and that if he 
did not pursue the forward policy in Afghanistan he was un- 
fortunately all along endeavouring to pursue that policy 
towards the frontier of Tibet There is the most remarkable 
similarity between the various efforts of the friends of the 
forward policy in the past and the views which have been 
expressed by Lord Curzon in regard to Tibet Every step in 
that policy has been inspired by a Russian scare The first 
fatal Afghan war began on those grounds and terminated as 
unhappily, we all know very well In the case of the first 
Afghan War there was a live Russian agent He was disavowed 
by his Government and put an end to his own life On the 
second occasion, too, there was also a live Russian agint But 
we have now nothing more than rumours of a Russian agent. 
There is no proof in these Papers that any Russian agent has 
been to Lhasa A certain deputation went to St Petersburg, 
but I do not think it can be maintained that that deputation 
was sent with the authority of the Government of Lhasa 

"I think we owe much gratitude to Lord George Hamilton 
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for the manner m which he steadily resisted the proposals for 
advance which came from the Government of India He fought 
a long and a firm battle At the last moment, under circum- 
stances, so doubt, of considerable difficulty, he did give a 
certain kind of consent to a portion of Lord Curzon s propo- 
sals, though not, I think, to his general policy in regard to this 
question. I know, of course, that it is very difficult for a 
Secretary of State for India to resist perpetually and continu- 
ally the pressure and the demands of the Government of 
Indrn . . . 

“What you have to look at in this case and in all these 
cases is, that once you embark on this forward policy you are 
pushed on step by step Colonel Younghusband goes forward, 
he occupies the Chumbi Valley, be presses for advance, and 
step by step you are brought to a position in which I quite 
admit resistance is very difficult Lord George Hamilton, after 
he had sent that last telegram, retired from office I am not 
going to make any hostile criticism m regard to Mr Brodnck's 
(Hamilton’s successor in office) proceedings; but I am sorry 
to see that he has gone further than Lord George Hamilton 
even in his last telegram Mr Brodnck shows, by his tele- 
grams, that he desires to restrain Lord Curzon from his pro- 
posed advance as much as possible, and in that respect he is 
right But the difficulty is that when you have got a consider- 
able way into Tibetan country it becomes exceedingly difficult, 
unless special circumstances should arise, to call a halt, and 
to go back ... It would be insane to attempt to stretch the 
frontiers of India in that direction To (he north-east of India 
you have a great mountain barrier. Keep behind (hat barrier; 
do not attempt to go beyond it, and you will be safe No one 
will invade you over those mountains, and India is quite large 
enough without any further extension of her frontier ” w 

Curzon forced the Conservative Cabinet to a situation from 
wb.ch there was no escape. The new Secretary of State, 
Brodnck, appealed to the Commons for sanction to defray the 
expenses of military operations “which may become necessary 
beyond the frontiers of His Majesty’s Indian possessions for 

'Jl. TJ*. Lot J», The Marquis of Ripen, Z& rebrwujr 1901. 
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the purpose of protecting the political mission which has been 
despatched to the Tibetan Government” from the revenues of 
India 98 The House Had no objection to spending money in 
Tibet from Indian exchequer That was a matter for the Con- 
gress to complain What disturbed many people in Parliament 
was the attitude which Curzon had adopted The Leader of 
the Opposition, Henry Campbell-Bannerman, wanted to know 
“which is the stronger of the two, which is the more powerful 
magnet — the Government of the King tn this country or Lord 
Curzon and bis Government in India." 9 * The Pnme Minister, 
A J Balfour, had no alternative but to defend the Tibetan 
adventure as an imperial need of considerable importance He 
announced 

“I admit everything that has been said as to the impossi- 
bility of invading India by way of Tibet I believe such a 
military project is intrinsically absurd, and that any Power 
which has the strength to invade India would find much easier 
routes for doing so than over the snow-clad ‘Roof of the 
World’ But that does not alter the fact that though no array 
is likely to penetrate our northern frontier from Tibet, it 
would be a serious misfortuoc to the Indian Government, and 
a danger to our northern frontier, should Tibet fall under any 
European influence other than our own .” 1 ® 0 

Balfour had also to praise Curzon generously to counter 
the Opposition criticism of the Viceroy’s conduct “We do not 
want to add any further responsibilities to the difficulties which 
are constantly weighing upon the statesmen who have m their 
charge the destinies of our Eastern Empire Among those 
statesmen there is no name which I think will shine out m 
history with more lustre than that of the present Viceroy of 
India,” declared the Pnme Minister 101 Attempts were made 
to depict Colonel Younghusband as the villain of ibe Tibetan 
drama, but few people really felt convinced of Curzon’s 
innocence As Gibson Bowles pointed out, “There was no 
doubt that n was with Lord Curzon’s knowledge and acquies- 

98 PP. Common*, Brodnck, 13 April 1904 
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cence that this 'defiance’ of the authority of the Home Govern- 
ment by Colonel Younghusband had been, earned on, and the 
attempt made to force down their throats a treaty, convention, 
or arrangement known to be contrary to their policy, and . . . 
that the hard words ‘defiance’, ‘disobedience’, and ‘disregard 
of authority’, might more properly have been applied to the 
Viceroy than to the able and gallant officer who conducted the 
expedition 

The concern of the Indian National Congress was not over 
the personal ambition of Curran to conquer ‘the incarnate 
Buddha* (Dalai Lama), as some of his critics thought, but over 
the financial involvement which the Tibetan adventure 
necessitated “Never before,” declared Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, “and I make the statement after due deliberation— 
was the financial position of the country so disquieting as now. 
This plethora of money at the disposal of the Government 
makes an irresponsible administration still more irresponsible 
It enables the Viceroy to dispense in the style of a great 
Oriental ruler, special aids to Local Governments, out of his 
own abundance, as acts of grace, to send expeditions under 
the name of Political Missions into the territories of helpless 
farmers and priests, to undertake large schemes of Army 
reorganisation and to listen to ‘the conceivings of his vast 
designs’ to play a great role in the heart of Central Asia ” ,M 
The National Congress, meeting at its twentieth session in 
Bombay in December 1904, passed the followmg resolution' 
“That this Congress expresses its profound regret that in 
the case of the recent Tibetan Expedition the object of the 
Act of 1858, m providing that India’s revenue shall not be 
spent outside the statutory limits of India, except to repel 
foreign aggression, without the previous sanction of Parlia- 
ment, was frustrated in practice by the Government continuing 
to describe the Expedition as a ’Political Mission*, till it was 
no longer possible for Parliament to withhold jis sanction to 
the required expenditure, and that Indian revenue were thus 
unjustifiably deprived of the protection constitutionally secured 

102. FP, Commons, G i bum Bowles, 14 February I90J 
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to them ” lM 

The Congress further expressed its regret that the House 
of Commons refused to contribute from the Imperial 
Exchequer even a portion of the cost of that Expediton, when 
it was in furtherance of imperial interests ✓By the time the 
Congress was deliberating over Tibet, the total expenditure 
on the so-called Tibet Mission had already gone upto 
£812,730 

If the Congress felt bitter about Curzon, the Viceroy too 
was e3ger to offend that body in whatever manner he could. 
In December 1904, the Congress met in Bombay with Henry 
Cotton as its President An administrator of distinction. 
Cotton had observed the course of Indian nationalism with 
pleasure and sympathy It was his personal conviction that 
the Congress demands were ‘continually more and more 
reasonable, and more and more irresistible’ After he laid 
down his office, Cotton stood as a friend of the 
Congress and was made Us President To Curzon it was 
intolerable He, in fact, intensely disliked Cotton When 
in his capacity as the President of the Congress, Cotton pre- 
pared to lead a deputation to the Viceroy, the latter declined 
to receive him and his group It was a discourteous gesture 
on the part of the head of the Indian Government towards the 
bead of the nation’s supreme political organisation 

Curzon had his reasons not to see the Congress-walas 
They were carrying with them a bundle of resolutions passed 
at their session The resolutions dealt with the acute poverty 
of India due to diara of wealth, decay of indigenous arts and 
industries, over-assessment of land, excessively costly charac- 
ter of the system of administration, alarming indebtedness of 
the peasantry, Tibetan expedition, and continuous military 
burdens, and similar other subjects What is more, the Con- 
gress had also condemned the Viceroy’s crowning internal act 
in India — the proposal for the partition of Bengal Lord 
Curzon was no saint to receive a body of persons and to hear 
from them a total condemnation of his administration His 
refusal to see them, therefore, was natural, though of course, 
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it created a storm in political circles Indian newspapers 
reported the news with pungent views. And, m the House of 
Commons, Swift Macneill asked the Secretary of State if the 
action of the Viceroy had the sanction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment Brodnck replied “I have no official information on 
the subject, but 1 observe that a letter from the Viceroy’s 
Private Secretary to Sir Henry Cotton, couched in cordial 
language, stating the reasons why Lord Curzon declined to 
receive him officially as President of the Congress has been 
published in the Indian newspapers As at present advised, I 
see no reason to question the propriety of the course adopted 
by the Viceroy ” ,M 

Lord Curzon came to India with fond hopes ofanearly Con- 
gress demise But it was during his regime that the Congress 
assumed greater vigour and grew into its adulthood At the 
Bombay Congress of 1904 William Wcddetbum was present He 
stressed on the necessity of drawing the attention of the British 
electorate as well as of leaders of great political parlies to 
Indian questions jo a more determined manner than ever 
before. Britain was preparing for a general election There 
was a new socio-political consciousness at the beginning of the 
new century Wedderburn wanted that Indian leadership 
should come to a closer contact with the British public since 
the Indian grievances fell on deaf ears of the Viceroy and 
his bureaucracy Deputations from the Congress were sent m 
1885 and in 1890. But a more representative delegation was 
contemplated in 1904 Suggestions were made to select 
Surendranath Banner jea to represent Bengal, Knshnan Kavr to 
represent Madras, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Mohammed 
All Jinnah to represent Bombay, Bishen Narayan Dhar, United 
Provinces, and Lala Lajpat Rai, Punjab The Congress also 
thought of a more permanent kind of relation with the British 
Parliament, and, ralhcr in an ambitious way, it passed the 
following resolution. 

“That, m the opinion of the Congress, ume has aimed 
when the people of this country should be allowed a larger 
voice in the administration and control of the affair* of their 
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country by 

(a) The bestowal on each Province or Presidency of India 
of the franchise to return at least two members to the English 
House of Commons, . ” ,M 

The intention of the Congress was fast changing too “New 
ideas,” declared Henry Cotton from his Presidential chair, 
“are springing up New aspirations are being called forth, 
The power of public opinion is growing daily Such a condi- 
tion of affairs is one id which the task of Government, and 
especially of a despotic Government, is beset with difficulties 
of no light kind To move too fast is dangerous, but to lag 
behind is more dangerous still Relax not your efforts, 
for the waves of progress are irresistibly dashing against the 
breakwater of prejudice . . The ideal of an Indian patriot 
is the establishment of a federation of free and separate States, 
the United States of India, placed on a fraternal footing with 
the self-governing colonies, each with its own local autonomy, 
cemented together under the aegis of Great Britain ” 1M 

Cuizon's rule in India, in the meantime was coming to a 
close. Those were critical days for India and the Congress, 
Also, for Curzon himself In August 1903, George Hamilton 
had expressed the hope “The past five years have been years 
of exceptional activity in India .. . It seemed to us that it 
would be greatly to India's disadvantage if the Viceroy, who 
by bis personal vigour had himself initiated all these inquiries, 
left office before he had time to put into shape and to ensure 
the acceptance and establishment of the reforms and improve- 
ments proposed ” 1M So Curzon continued But within one 
year he was the hero of several major enterprises and the 
centre of an acute controversy By the middle of 1905, his 
conduct was being openly questioned in London itself In a 
meeting held m SL James's Hall in May 1905, scathing attacks 
were made on Lord Curzon's administration It was said 
that Curzon had Russianised India The matter was discussed 
in Parliament One of his Conservative supporters tried to 
please the Liberals by saying, “The noble Lord went out to 
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India as a strong Party man, but he had administered India 
m a thoroughly non-Party spirit, and had thereby earned out 
the real traditions of Indian Government " 11# Referring to the 
storm he had already raised in India, the hon. Member said 

“The House knew that there had been a very strong attack 
on the Viceroy of India for sanctioning what was called the 
University Policy in India . . Then, again, there was the 
famous speech of Lord Curzon about which there was great 
criticism Lord Curzon used that expression, which he him- 
self would not have used, about the standards of morality in 
India Then there was another thing about which a great 
fuss was going on, namely, the proposal (o partition 
Bengal * ,U1 

Curzon’s Partition of Bengal caught India by surprise. The 
reaction was spontaneous and sudden On 1 August 1905, 
Herbert Roberts stood in the Commons to ask the Secretary 
of Slate for India “whether he has received and considered 
a memorial, signed by 60,000 of the inhabitants of Eastern 
Bengal, protesting against the proposal of the Government of 
India m reference to the partition of Bengal”, and, the 
Secretary of State replied “The memorial was received by 
me yesterday, and will be duly considered, but the hon' 
Member will realise that the scheme of the Government of 
India was not decided upon without the fullest deliberation. 
The Government of India have framed a resolution on the 
subject of the reconstitution of the provinces of Bengal and 
Assam which 1 expect to receive from India in a few days.” 11 * 

How, and in what manner, Curzon should have faced the 
Indian unrest which sprang from his Bengal partition is 
difficult to sa). But he did not stay m India to solve the 
problem created by him Over his difference with the 
Cabinet on another issue, he abruptly resigned, and while 
leaving the empire, he said in his farewell speech in Bombay 
in November 1905- "Let India be roy judge” 

Curzon left behind a problem which the National Congress 
and British Parliament had to grapple with for seven long 
years It was their first trial of strength 
110 IT. Commons. lUUuc, 21 Jun* 190 J. 
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THE Indian National Congress was twenty years old in 19QS 
when Lord Curzon abdicated authority ending his administra- 
tion His ambition to push the Congress into its grave 
remained a mere day dream. The most powerful Governor- 
General since Dalhousic, Curzon precipitated a political emu 
by his acts of omission and commission which went against the 
British interest Like the Great Rising or 1857 following 
Dalhousic’s administration, the histone Swadeshi movement 
emerged in the wake of Curzon’s rule Dalhousic alarmed the 
princely order by his Doctnnc of Lapse, Curzon enraged the 
National Congress by hw Partition of Bengal It was at the 
end of Curzon’s viccroyalty that the Congress entered Us 
adulthood by declaring a war on the Goicmment, and, in a 
trial of strength that continued for seven years, it won a 
victory over Parliament, at once spectacular and honourable 
Curzon had started losing popularity m India much before 
the British Cabinet thought of his second term of office, “You 
have now been four and a half years in office,” wrote Hamilton 
to Curzon in Apnl 1903, “you have done much for the 
Natives, but the Press are less friendly to you than they were 
two years ago The truth is that the Congress papers have 
got in the back of their heads theories and plans which are 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the supremacy of British 
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rule tn India A new Viceroy is at first a subject of interest 
and investigation, as to whether he will or will not fall in with 
these views . And my impression is that, no matter how 
successful you are in maturing and consummating some of the 
reforms that you have in view, you will from a certain portion 
of the Native Press get no credit, but only abuse, m pro- 
portion as you succeed in your objects " l But Curzon himself 
knew this and also the reasons for his unpopularity Talking 
about his Indian critics vis-a-vis himself, he said “I am an 
imperialist, and Imperialism is fatal to all their hopes I hold 
the scales with exaspcratmgly even hand, and this is the last 
thing that they desire they want the frank partiality of a 
Ripon I have had a period of peace, and this deprives them 
of their most fertile source of grumbling One by one I am 
taking up and laying down principles and lines of policy upon 
all the vexed questions of the day — Land Revenue, Education, 
Police, etc Those lines arc not their lines for they do not 
wish for settlement or solution They prefer the open sore 
which can always be kept angry by a twist of the goad 
Curzon pressed for a second terra when the Indian Press was 
calling him ‘the worst enemy that India has ever had’, and 
'shouting hoarsely for my recall'. In his own logic he viewed 
what appeared to be sinister motives of the Indian leadership 
They “are overwhelming me with low abuse, and shrieking for 
my departure, not because I have not done well for India, or 
am not a friend to the Indian people— they know the contrary 
full well — but because they see that a further term of continued 
or increasing contentment among the masses, of administrative 
reform, and of grievances redressed, will weaken their own 
case against the British Power: because they know that I am 
neither to be wheedled nor frightened into making political 
concessions, and because they recognise that all my policy and 
my acts tend to met the British rule more firmly on to India 
and to postpone the longed-for day of emancipation.”* 

With vengeance the Indian Press wrote about him as if 
Curzon had got his second term and with greater vengeance he 
brought about bts major measure to strike hard at the hotbed 

1 IIG. Mss. Cur C 126/3, iUmilioa to Curzon, t April 1901 
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of Indian politics by partitioning Bengal He forgot the 
warning of George Hamilton while congratulating him on the 
second term “Is it likely that the Young India Party would 
like a strong Viceroy with Imperialist ideas?” 4 

Curzon went out after his great work- Soon after his 
departure from India the Conservative Government in Britain 
yielded place to a strong Liberal Government It was the first 
administration of Henry Campbell-Bannerman with H H 
Asquith as Chancellor of Exchequer, Marquis of Ripon as 
Lord Privy Seal, David LIoyd-George as the President of the 
Board of Trade and John Morley as the Secretary of State for 
India The Conservatives had appointed a Conservative 
Viceroy LordMinto, to succeed Curzon The new Viceroy 
was as hostile to Congress as bis predecessor But, while 
Curzon would not recognise that body and was bitter in his 
hatred of it, Minto was willing to recognise the Congress while 
aiming at harming it as severely as possible The Liberal 
Secretary of State with his Liberal Cabinet faced the difficult 
task of tackling a Conservative Viceroy and a militant 
Congress, while facing the situation arising out of Curzon’s 
supreme achievement, the partition of Bengal 

As soon as Curzon’s ideas of partition leaked out— that was 
when the Viceroy was still going very strong in India— the 
Congress recorded “its emphatic protest against ihe proposals 
of the Government of India, for the Partition of Bengal in any 
manner whatsoever The President of the Congress in that 
twentieth session in Bombay in December 1904, Henry Cotton, 
said “We shall recognise that this is a matter or more than 
local interest when we recall that the sinister aspect of the 


proposal is to shatter, if it be possible to do so, the unity, 
and to undermine the feelings of solidarity which are so happily 
established among the members of a compact and national 
branch of the Empire ”* A year later, Curzon was no longer 
ihe Vicfejroy but his partition had been worked upon, the 
7n* A ed lts mov£ment 10 undo the work Gopai 
-^7-^bu, the p dec,aied fr° m the Presidential chair of the 
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Congress in December 1905 

“Taking Lord Curzera at his highest, we find him engaged 
in a herculean attempt to strengthen the Englishman's mono- 
poly of power m India and stem the tide of popular agitation 
and discontent, rousing the members of the bureaucracy to a 
sense of duty similar to his own and raising the standard of 
administrative efficiency all round The attempt has failed, as 
it was bound to fail Never was discontent in India more 
acute and widespread than when the late Viceroy laid down the 
reins of office, and as regards the bureaucratic monopoly of 
power, I think, we are sensibly nearer the time when it will be 
successfully assailed 

“The scheme of partition, concocted in the dark and carried 
out in the face of the fiercest opposition that any Government 
measure has encountered during the last half a century, will 
always stand as a complete illustration of the worst features of 
the present system of bureaucratic rule— its utter contempt for 
public opinion, its arrogant pretensions to superior wisdom, 
its reckless disregard of the most cherished feelings of the 
people, the mockery of an appeal to its sense of justice, its 
cool preference of Service interests to those of the governed . . , 
“The true Swadeshi movement is both a patriotic and an 
economic movement. The idea of Swadesh or 'one’s own 
country' is one of the noblest conceptions that have ever 
stirred the heart of humanity. As the poet asks, — 

“Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land.”* 

Gokhale however persuaded the Congress to share his 
belief that the new Liberal Secretary of State John Morlcy 
would try to meet the Indian aspirations with a sense of justice 
and consideration. Morley was no ordinary politician. Full 
of praise for him as ‘ihc reverent student of Burke, the disciple 
of Mill, the friend and biographer of Gladstone*, the Congress 
President hoped that Morley should courageously apply the 
principles of his preceptors and of his own to the affairs of 
India * Or will he, too,” asked Gokhale, “succumb to the 

7 INC. Prcu&alL&l Addsiil of Go pat KLsiduu GoUvslc, Buisrtt, 
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influences of the India Office around him and thus cast a cruel 
blight on hopes which his own wnt'Ogs have done so much to 
foster?”* 

The conflict over the partition, which was to last nearly 
seven jears, turned national consciousness into national 
agitation The Congress leadership nght at the start of the anti- 
partition movement in 190S was aware of the political develop- 
ments that were likely to follow. They knew that the agitation 
was bouad to continue for long and they thanked Curzon for 
having made that confrontation inevitable. As Surendranath 
Bannerjea put it in December 1905 “The most reactionary of 
the Indian Viceroys will go down to posterity as the Architect 
of the Indian Nationalise”* Lord Curzon was compared by 
Gokhale with the Mughal Emperor Aurangazcb ‘There 
we find the same attempt at anile excessively centralised and 
intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, the same 
overpowering consciousness of duty, the same marvellous 
capacity for work, the same sense of loneliness, the same 
persistence in a policy of distrust and repression, resulting m 
bitter exasperation all round I think even the most devoted 
admirer of Lord Curzon cannot claim that he has streng- 
thened the foundations of British rule in India ’ 

The Congress wanted to wait for some tune and see how 
Lord Mmto and John Morlcy would react to Curzon’s decree. 
"May we not, therefore, appeal to Lord Minto and Mr John 
Morley, the new Secretary of State, to reverse the decree 
which has been passed upon us by Lord Curzon? May we 
not be permitted to indulge the hope that Lord Minto’s mission 
in India is to conciliate, to throw oil upon the troubled waters, 
to undo the mischief wrought by his predecessor? As regards 
Mr John Morley, we are all more or less his disciples . . . 
He has taught us in hi* life of Edmund Burke that Asiatics 
have nghts and Europeans have their obligations m India 
May we not ask him to apply his own principles to the solu- 
tion of the Partition problem and the solution of other Indian 

8. ISC. Presidential Address of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Banaras. 
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problems?” 1 * 

While some in the Congress expressed a desire to negotiate 
the issue with Morlcy, some others decided to throw a more 
radical challenge Lajpat Rat, for example, declared in 1905. 
“Is it not a matter of shame for us that this National Con* 
gress in the last twenty-one years should not have produced 
at least a number of political Sanyasis that could sacrifice 
their lives for the political regeneration of the country?” 11 
And, Madan Mohan Malaviya held out to the people the 
meaning of that ‘very innocent exclamation' — Bande Mataram 
— which came to be regarded by the British as the most 
dangerous slogan since the days of the Mutiny. 

Mwto in India and Morley m England had no time to 
ponder over the partition issue They had to at once make their 
own assessment of the problem The partition had been effected 
before Minto came to India The official papers showed (hat it 
was an administrative necessity to break a vast province into 
two separate units for the good of the rulers and the ruled. 
Papers also showed that the decision of Curzon's Government 
preceded long deliberations and detailed enquiry. The Indian 
Press, on the other hand, harped on the theme that almost 
every notable measure of Curzon's administration was directed 
against the Bengalis, and ‘the Partition of Bengal was the 
veritable straw that broke the camel’s back' 11 The Viceroy 
made a study of the political situation arising out of the 
partition. He was (old by (op British officers that the agita- 
tion had no national basis and that it was the work of those 
who suffered loss in business, especially legal business, which 
tended to migrate from Calcutta to the capital of the new 
province of Eastern Bengal and other large cities. The 
Viceroy wrote to the Secretary of Stale* 

“There is no doubt a great deal of truth in the assertion 
that the agitation has been unscrupulously fostered, and that 
influence has been brought to bear on the student class and 
the Universities to join in tbe movement But at the same 
time I cannot but think there is much more genuine feeling in 

10 CC, Turn//- fir d Confrere, lUfLtrit, Sutcnjntuth BjoacrjcJ. Dec- 
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the movement than the official mind is prepared to admit It 
would be perhaps unfair for me to express myself too strongly 
as to a piece of legislation, the necessity of which it would 
only be possible thoroughly to understand after a detailed 
analysis of many considerations and an intimate knowledge of 
local feeling, but I cannot help suspecting that local feeling 
has been treated with some want of sympathy m aiming at 
what xn the official mind is considered necessary for adminis- 
trative machinery The population, of Bengal has no doubt 
bitterly resented the action which bas taken so large a slice 
from the province, and which too they might perhaps have 
been more willing to sacrifice in another direction If the 
East Riding of Yorkshire was for the best possible adminis- 
trative reasons handed over to Lincolnshire, I think we should 
hear a good deal about it, and I believe it is incorrect to deny 
the existence of a somewhat similar feeling here ” 13 

Mmto was no friend of Curzon. But, he was after all a 
Conservative, and was loyal to that party for his appointment 
as Indian Viceroy He felt convinced that partition could 
have been done m a better way by taking out Bihar and Orissa 
from Bengal proper rather than dividing the Bengali speaking 
population into two halves Yet, true to Conservative princi- 
ples, he promptly decided to uphold the partition as a ‘settled 
fact' His attitude added fuel to the fire and the anti-partition 
movement flared up 

Liberal Moriey knew Curzon well He had no doubt from 
the beginning that Curzon’s partition measure was a political 
step to stem the tide of national awakening True to Liberal 
ideologies, and in order to please pro-Indian radical Members 
m the Commons, he was mentally prepared to reconsider the 
question Gopal Krishna Gokhale had met Moriey when the 
latter was about to take over charge as the Secretary of 
State The incoming Secretary was told of Indian grievances 
against the partition Moriey found Gokhale ‘pleasant and 
attractive But he made no comment on the question saying 
that he knew nothing about the matter On assumption of 
office, the Secretary wanted to wait and observe Of course, 
he could not have reversed a major decision of a former 
1J MRP, Muno io i 
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Government all at once He obviously required time But, 
as he waited, the Conservative Viceroy felt bold enough to 
make policy statements of far-reaching significance On 12 
January 1906, a delegation of the Indian Association met the 
Viceroy, presented an address, and prayed for a reconsidera- 
tion of the partition. Without moderation, Minto told the 
delegation that “he would be misleading them if he were to 
hold out any hopes of a reversal of the partition from the 
new Ministry *’ 1 * 

The new Liberal Ministry felt considerably perturbed at 
the developments in India particularly in view of the radical 
character of the House of Commons Early in 1906, shortly 
after the general elections, the Cabinet observed with some 
dismay that ‘the Labour Party has now at last assumed defi- 
nite shape’ Though the British workmen were considered 
essentially bourgeois, 'without a bit of the French Red', yet 
the emergence of the Labour Party as a new force disturbed 
the old balance of political power Morley discovered that 
there were at least 'five new men’ in the Commons, Henry 
Cotton first of them, who were prepared to raise Indian 
questions His worry was that the Labour Members were 
likely to be affected by sentiment in supporting pro-Indian 
views A change m imperial attitudes was deemed necessary 
and Morley advised Minto. 

“One thing I may as well mention to you at this early 
stage, for it much concerns the Government of India. The 
new Parliament, and the new Cabinet, will be in the highest 
degree jealous both of anything that looks like expansion, 
extension of protectorates, spheres of influence, and the like, 
and of anything with the savour of 'militarism' about it I 
do not for a moment dream that the Government of India in 
your hands will follow in the steps of Curzon as to Tibet, 
Persia, the Amtr ”** 

It was the internal unrest >n India rather than any possible 
external adventures of the Indian Government which drew 
the attention of the new Parliament. In February 1906, the 
Cabinet faced an amendment to the King's Address m regard 


14 AD rmnl*. IS Jsnuaiy IMS 
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Lieutenant-Gov emors, and he was more closely associated with 
the Government of Bengal for a longer period than any other 
officer of his time in India With such experience, he admitted 
that the Government of Bengal was a very heavy and arduous 
charge, but yet he pointed out that the work of a Lieute- 
nant-Governor at the time of partition was actually lighter 
than what it was twenty or thirty years ago In olden days, 
it was difficult to move about and get to touch with people 
Consulting officers in different parts of the country was 
extremely difficult But, with the expansion of telegraph and 
railways in every direction, things were different in Curzon’s 
days Even admitting that there was an administrative 
necessity for partition, it could have been safely done by 
separating non-Bengali areas from Bengal proper instead of 
breaking up the Bengali speaking population into two halves 
Cotton claimed 

“It was no mere administrative reason that lay at the root 
of the partition scheme That scheme was part and parcel of 
a policy intended to destroy political responsibility and to 
crush the patriotism of the Indian people ' 11 

Everybody knew that it was not easy to undo the partition 
of Bengal But the Indian sympathisers requested the Liberal 
Government to assuage the feelings in India by some modi- 
fication of the arrangement The best possible solution, as it 
appeared to some, was that the Bengal proper should be left 
intact With the Bengali-speaking people kept under one 
administration, while a new province should be created in the 
western direction of Bengal with Patna as its capital and 
containing within it the whole of Bihar and Chhota Nagpur 
That was to comprise an area of about 80,000 square miles, 
with a population of over 30,000,000, and the whole of that 
area was to be practically a Hindustani-speaking area As 
there was a marked difference between the peoples of Bihar 
and Bengal, the separation of the two areas for administrative 
reasons was not at all likely to lead to any papular resentment 
There were Members who tried to evoke some sympathy 
for the people of Bengal “This country (England),” saidCJ 
22 . PP, Commons, Henry Cotton, 26 february 1906 
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O’Donnell, “owed a great debt of gratitude to the Province 
(Bengal), for during the 100 years in which Great Britain had 
been building up its power in India, Bengal had been the milch 
cow from which we had drawn our resources ” M Curzon’s 
hostility towards Bengalis was discussed at some length, and 
the House was told of the popular belief that his Government 
had ‘desired to strike a blow at intelligence and enterprise 
which had taken a form of which it did not approve’- 1 * 

Some farsighted Members looked at the empire of that 
time in a broader perspective of Asian development. “It was 
no exaggeration to say,” said T Hart-Davies, “we were now 
living in the beginning of a great world crisis A new feeling 
had arisen over the whole of the East, a feeling which had 
attained its most extraordinary development m Japan, which 
would make the Government of our dependency of India 3 
very anxious matter for many years to come 

The Conservatives did not try to defend their action, 
earned through ‘indecent haste and tortuous methods’. They 
wanted to see how the Liberal Government would meet the 
challenge And, the Liberals were really in trouble Without 
faith in Curzoman methods, and nervous in face of Indian 
agitation, they were also in no position to undo partition, 
since it might damage imperial prestige The bureaucracy in 
India, headed by the Viceroy, supported partition Any 
reconsideration of the scheme was bound to displease or even 
demoralise them Right or wrong, any governmental decision- 
required its execution with strength and determination. 
Caught between the bureaucratic will and popular agitation, 
the Liberal Secretary of State made his own task difficult by 
treating the partition as wrong, but deciding to uphold it as 
right John Morlcy announced 

“The word ‘partition’ I am afraid is rather misleading, and 
we axe apt to think of Poland and other nefarious transactions 
of that kind I should be very sorry to admit that ibis was a 
partition in that sense But it was, and remains, undoubtedly 

2J PP, Commons, CJ O Donnell, 26 February 1906. 

24 The Sole of a Correspondent of ihe Morning IW uho *u travel- 
ling with the Prince of Wales in India at that lime 

25 PP, Commons, T lUtl-Davits, 26 February 1V06. 
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an administrative operation which went wholly and decisively 
against the wishes of most of the people concerned It had 
been said, and Unfortunately by an important person in India, 
that this demonstration of opposition in Bengal was 'machine- 
made opinion’, that it was the work of political wire-pullers 
and political agitators I have often heard that kind of allega- 
tion made before Governments are apt, when an inconvenient 
storm of public opinion arises, to lay it at the door ofpolit'cal 
wire-pullers and agitators There are, however, Indian 
officials of great weight and authority who entirely put aside 
that allegation or insinuation, and who argue that these 
Calcutta agitators would have had no response from the people 
they were appealing to if there had not been m the minds of 
the people a distinct feeling that they were going to suffer a 
great wrong and inconvenience, and, although no doubt the 
agitators could form and disseminate these views, yet these 
sentiments and views existed quite independently of any wire- 
pulling or agitation That is my own conclusion derived from 
reading the papers But the redistribution of Bengal is now a 
settled fact Whether the partition was a wise thing or 
not when it was begun, I am bound to say that nothing was 
ever worse done so far as disregard of the feeling and opinion 
of the people is concerned ”” 

He disclosed the manner in which the Conservative 
Government betrayed the people of Bengal, and how when the 
scheme was made public, it was done bit by bit The first 
proposal was to take certain areas in one direction, the second 
proposal was an extension and alteration of that, and the final 
scheme in which all those competitive efforts were summed up 
was never submitted to the judgment of anybody in Bengal 
Criticising the Conservatives in so many words, the Liberal 
Secretary at the same time accepted their work as final, while 
assuring the radicals of his own liberal attitude towards every- 
thing “I think,” he said, “I gather already that I need not 
at all assure hon Gentlemen who represent Indian interests 
specially, and I need not assure the House, that so Jong as J 
have any responsibility for Indian affairs I shall not be likely 
26 PP, Commons, John Mortey, 26 February 1906 
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to depart from those general principles of Liberalism — not in a 
Parly sense, but m that sense in which both Parties, in my 
opinion, desire to see India governed ”” 

The discussion on partition came to nothing. Morley 
satisfied himself that his opponents, ‘the Indians m the House 
of Commons’, made a poor show He saw Henry Cotton 
decidedly ineffective, speaking nothing impressive “Five 
others discharged maiden speeches, but with little of the grace 
and freshness poetically associated with maidens,” he 
ridiculed ** The Secretary’s mistaken belief was that he des- 
cribed the anti-partition agitation as a spent-bullet 

India was eagerly awaiting the outcome of the Commons 
debate and the outcome was that the partition was as much a 
settled fact for the Liberals as for the Conservatives. The 
news was greeted with mass protest meetings At the College 
Square in Calcutta “A huge fire was lighted to which goods of 
British manufacture were consigned Even the onlookers threw 
down into the fire the shirts, chuddars, and salwars of English 
make which they had on their persons While these British 
goods were burning, shouts of Bonde Mat or am rent the 
skies People took the Swadeshi vow The leaders, who 
were restraining themselves after the return of the Liberals to 
power because of expectations of a reconsideration, urged the 
people for fresh agitation Even top British administrators 
felt unhappy over Morlcy’s tactless statement in Parliament 
Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal confided to 
Dunlop Smith, the Viceroy’s Private Secretary. "It will show 
the effect of Mr. Motley’s unfortunate statement that the 
agitation was subsiding. The statement was true, but it was 
unfortunate, because it has been interpreted to mean practi- 
cally that agitation might prevail, that nothing need be yielded 
except to agitation, and that something might be yielded to 
that. This is a dreadful doctrine to find acceptance in Bengal 
or anywhere in India.”** 

27 PP, Common*. John Motley, 26 February, 1906 

28 MRP. Morley to Minto, 2 Much 1906 

29 Tht tnJum Mirror, J March 1906 
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The agitation began to assume a clear shape Its features 
became definite to the people at large as well as to the adminis- 
tration One aspect of the agitation developed into what is 
known as Swadeshi mo.ement (‘Swa’ means ‘own’ and Mesh' 
means ‘land’. The letter V made the word an adjective 
Swadeshi meant ‘pertaining to one’s own country’ ) To begin 
with, it was an economic weapon People were called upon to 
use home made goods and reject foreign goods Subsequently, 
Swadeshi became a political ideal. The Government of the land 
should be in the hands of the sons of the land. It developed 
the concept of Swaraj or Snarajya, meaning, self-government 
The Snadeshi movement thus provided the Indian nationalists 
with a positive ideal It inspired the people to action to 
achieve a goal, however distant it might took at that ume 
The other aspect of the movement was a corollary of the 
Swadeshi, namely, the boycott of foreign goods. The immediate 
intention of the leaders was to force the Bntisb to reconsider 
the question of partition through the Swadeshi call 

It was obvious that the movement could not have been 
contained within constitutional limits Anarchical and 
terronsuc tendencies were slowly finding adherents towards the 
closing j ears of the nineteenth century Before the partiUon 
of Bengal the cult of violence against the foreigners had 
already gripped the unaginauon of angry young patriots The 
partition of Bengal lent that cult a moral base. The Bengali 
patriots nurtured a particular grievance against the English 
race because of the latter’s well known, reproach since the days 
of Macaulay that ‘the Bengalis were a race of cowards' * l The 
youth of Bengal stood up to disprove it by killing whitemen 
and going to gallows Faith in a ‘physical force movement’ 
slowly grew among some, and the credit goes to a graduate of 
Calcutta University, Miss Sarala Devi Ghosal, for organising 
an academy at Ballj gunge in Calcutta for training young men 
in fencing and Jiu-Jitsu A professional swordsman named 
Murtaza gave lessons to patriotic Bengalis in these subjects 
That was in 1903 In no tune akharas or gymnasia came up 

31 See James Campbell Ker's Confidential Circular, Politico} Trouble 
' In India, 7 
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at many places in Bengal, where wrestling, lathi-wielding and 
difficult physical exercises were taught Energetic Miss Ghosal 
spread her cult to prominent cities of Bengal such as Dacca 
and Mymensing In 1905, at Mymensing, she converted a 
non-political organisation named Surhid Samm into a political 
association In Dacca, one of her disciples, Pulin Behan Das, 
began to organise a secret revolutionary group In the mean- 
time, other revolutionaries, such as Banndra Kumar Ghose 
and Jotin Bannerjec, were busy organising political groups of 
extreme ideologies In the heat and fury of the Swadeshi 
agitation, political murder became inevitable 

The mass movement, on the other hand, followed more 
or less a constitutional pattern But it was of an unprece- 
dented character The Central Government, as well as the 
Governments of the two separate provinces of Bengal were 
alarmed at the growing opposition to legitimate authorities 
Especially, in the newly created province of Eastern Bengal, 
the newly appointed Lieutenant-Governor, Bampfylde Fuller 
had to face intense hostility from politically conscious people, 
led by the ‘agitators’ He was appointed by Curzon, and was 
determined to resist all opposition to Curzon’s partition, and 
that, too, typically in a Curzoman fashion He hated 
Bengalis “Their villainy as landlords is damnable,” he felt 
His measures against anti-part ition agitation were harsh and 
ham-handed His efforts to divide the population on commu- 
nal lines became pronounced His method of suppressing the 
agitation was so unusual that it only provoked people to 
unyielding resistance Fuller’s methods became a serious 
problem to Viceroy Minto He informed Morley* “Fuller, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, though a pleasant man to talk to, does 
not at all impress me as likely to take a level-headed course 
of action, and there has been very stupid mismanagement 
there lately . . I have not been at all pleased with what I 
have gathered of Fuller’s doings ”** The Secretary of State 
replied m anger 

“What you say of Fuller’s doings is rather disquieting. 
The anli-partition people here are pretty sure to reopen the 

JZ MRP, Mmw to Moitcy, 29 March lW, 
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case in the House of Commons before long, and of course 
they are kepi well-informed from India {with a few lies thrown 
in, I dare say), and if Fuller by excess or folly is making a 
substance for their case, he should be removed ”** 

Morley’s apprehensions proved nght On 20 June 1906, 
O'Grady asked him in the Commons “whether, in view of the 
action of the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, in dispersing by force the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference, in preventing and break.ng up peaceful and religious 
processions, in interfering with municipal commissioners and 
honorary magistrates and other persons who are in favour of 
the Swadeshi movement, in the frequent prosecution of school 
boys and in other measures, he (Morley) proposes to hold an 
inquiry by means of a commission, or otherwise, in order to 
devise means of allaying the unrest which now prevails in the 
new Province "** The Secretary of State dismissed the idea 
of a commission, but was worried as to how he should deal 
with Fuller Withm a few weeks, the Secretary of State was 
again asked “Whether the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal continues to prohibit in certain districts the singing 
of the hymn Bande Mataram, or Hail Motherland, and still 
orders the punishment of school boys for singing the hymn " ss 
Questions on partition were persistently asked by pro-India 
Members. The House came to know that the Lieutenant- 
Governor neglected or refused to carry out in full the direc- 
tions of the Secretary of State It was an insult to Morley’s 
position, and embarrassed as he felt, he had to assure the 
House that hon Members “will not find me slow to take such 
steps as may appear to me to be warranted by the facts 

To retain Fuller in power for any length of time was a 
great risk The Secretary of State, therefore, advised the 
Viceroy to throw him out, and the Viceroy, while feeling 
helpless as regards the prestige of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
was obliged nevertheless to force him to a situation in 
which he had to resign For the misconduct of some 

33. MRP, Motley to Minto, 19 April 1906 
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pupils of two private schools at Serajgaty, the Lieutenant- 
Governor passed an order for the disaffiliation of the two 
schools That proved too much The Government of India 
requested him to withdraw his orders Fuller replied 

“To withdraw from our position in this case would be to 
make a concession, not in the interests of education, but to 
those people in Calcutta who have been striving to render my 
Government impossible, m order to discredit the Partition 
I have weighed very carefully my responsibilities in this 
matter I appreciate the difficulties which arise out of the 
present political situation It is my duty to do everything in 
my power to assist Your Excellency’s Government, and to 
stand upon no considerations affecting my personal dignity or 
reputation But it is my conviction that, if I give way m 
this matter, ray authority will be so greatly weakened that 
I shall not be able to maintain that respect for the Govern- 
ment which is so essential for the maintenance of public order 
in this country, and I beg that Your Excellency will forgive 
me for venturing to ask that these orders may be reconsidered, 
or that, if I am to give effect to them, my resignation may be 
accepted " n 

Fuller’s resignation was accepted on 3 August 1906 A 
happy Secretary of State had written to the Viceroy only a 
day earlier. “I hope that by tbc time you get this letter, the 
Fuller episode will have become a matter of ancient history 
If by chance it raises a clatter m the press or among the Civil 
Service, then I hope, and I believe, that you will treat it with 
stoical indifference, true to the Scotch motto— ‘What do they 
say — let them say’ ” M Indeed, the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the Civil Service at once started criticising the Central 
Government for sacrificing Fuller to please the agitators. It 
was, so they felt, a sign of weakness of no mean consequence, 
an omen for the future The Viceroy was personally not very 
happy over Fuller’s fall, jet he confessed later on “I am 
ready to repeal as often as I can that it was the luckiest day 
in the world for us when he resigned "** 

3,1. MRP. tee J B Fuller’* tetter to the V.ccroy, I J July 1906. 
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The most surprised man was Fuller He nevef thought 
that his threat of resignation would lead to his victual dis- 
missal He had considered himself indispensable ironically. 
Fuller forgot the lesson of Curzon’s threat of reS’guation 
leading to his departure When ultimately the axe fell, the 
disgraced Lieutenant-Governor wrote to the Viceroy 

“It is always possible to take a philosophical view of mis- 
fortune I think that it was inevitable, in present circum- 
stances, that the man who was selected to carry through the 
partition of Bengal should lose his life and the enterprise.’’ 4 ® 

In the nationalist circles the fall of Fuller was welcomed 
as a victory of the people over the Government It was their 
first triumph in the battle against partition After all. it was 
the fall of the lieutenant of Curzoo, the author of the parution 
And, hence, they thought that the battle against partition 
should be continued with redoubled vigour 

Asthe.SiwufcsAf agitation began to g3in momentum, the Sec- 
retary of State decided to initiate a bold step regarding India’s 
future Many in the Congress hoped from the Liberal Ministry 
a liberal measure of constitutional concessions The radicals in 
Parliament were pressing for the same Morley’s immortality 
would be assured, Parliament’s pleasure could be acquired, 
and perhaps, the Indian anti-partition agitation could be 
contained and finally the Swadeshi movement would be ended, 
if only one magic word could be proclaimed before all parties 
concerned — Reform 

John Morley, therefore, announced m Parliament on 20 
July 1906 a most significant policy “This is a new Parlia- 
ment,” he began, “and I believe it has a long life before it 
There are abundant signs that this new Parliament recognises 
to the full Us highest responsibilities for the Government of 
India . . There are some people to whom Indian policy 
means the North-West FronUer, some to whom it means Persia, 
others to whom rt means opium, but our Indian policy, when 
you come to look at it with responsibility, demands a far more 
comprehensive survey than this and a due sense of propor- 

40 Correspondence, >ot II, no 45, Fuller to Mtato, 15 Aufsat 
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tion” 11 The philosopher Secretary spoke at length, at tunes 
his thought confused- fie would not agree with the general 
belief that India had always been excluded from the sphere of 
party politics He recollected the good old days of Pitt and 
Fox, and of the recent years when Gladstone won his great 
elections and found that some of the tough fights in party 
history had been on Indian question. Thereafter he hastened 
to say “I am glad to think that at this moment India is not 
in any sense or degree a Party question We are all agreed 
it is best and wisest to exclude India from the field of our 
ordinary Parly operations ” 41 

In one sense, India at that time came under a Conserva- 
tive-Liberal entente as regard to her present and future deve- 
lopment The Liberal Secretary of Stale talked of reforms, 
the Conservative Viceroy elaborated plans for repression 
The Liberals and radicals recognised India’s national aspira- 
tions, the Conservatives and bureaucrats worked to break 
national harmony through communal considerations The 
result of that balance and compromise \was far-reaching It 
is dealt with in the next chapter. 

Morley assured the Commons that India was not an inso- 
luble problem He pnded that he placed himself in contact 
with as many people as possible from India, people of every 
type, of every class— native rulers with 'dark faces, m white 
silken turbans wreathed*, the ‘sun-dned bureaucrats’, soldiers, 
travellers, journalists, military officers, and the ‘pestilent 
agitators’ “Then there is the Congress I do not know that 
I agree with all that the Congress desires, but, speaking 
broadly of what I conceive to be at the bottom of the Cong- 
ress, I do not see why any one who takes a cool and steady 
view of Indian Government should be fnghiened I will not 
at once conclude that because a man is dissatisfied and dis- 
contented. therefore he is disaffected Our own reforms and 
changes have been achieved by dissatisfied men who were no 
more disaffected than you or I’ ** At long last, he gave the 

4! rP. Commons, John MocJey, TO July 1906. 
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House an indication of what he was going to do for India by 
way of granting constitutional concessions 

“In all that I have said I shall not be taken to indicate for 
a moment that I dream you can transplant British institutions 
wholesale into India That is a fantastic and ludicrous dream 
Even if it could be done, it would not be for the good of India 
You have got to adapt your institutions to the conditions of 
the country where you are planting them You cannot trans- 
plant bodily the venerable oak of our constitution to India, 
but you can transplant the spint of our institutions — the spirit, 
the temper, the principles, and the maxims of British mstitu* 
lions Alt these you can transplant and act upon and abide 
by You cannot give universal suffrage in India, and I do 
not insist that India should be on the same footing as our self- 
governing Colonies, like Canada ’’** 

Morley's mam objective was to pacify India He knew' that 
the National Congress as well as the advanced sections of 
educated people in India believed in their own competence to 
share administrative responsibilities A compromise between 
imperial autocracy and national aspirations became imperative 
It was going to be indeed an experiment without parallel that 
there should co-cxist an autocratic person as the Viceroy of 
India with his absolute Government on one side and ‘free 
speech and free nght of meeting* from the side of a subject 
population The personal and the absolute element in 
British administration was of course inevitable But in face 
of the Indian agitation, the Liberal strategy was to try an 
experiment that India ‘can have a strong and effective 
administration along with free speech and free institutions, 
and being all the better and all the more effective because of 
free speech and free institutions* 

The Liberal Government’s policy statement regarding 
constituuonal concessions to India created a stir in Parliament. 
To radicals like Kcir Hardie what was needed was immediate 
posiuve steps, not promises for some distant future He 
suggested that some educated Indians should be appointed to 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India But the very 
44 PP, Common*, John Morley, 20 July 1906, 
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indication of Liberal policy appeared loo dangerous even to 
some of the Liberal Members, not to speak of the Conserva- 
tives Reports were reaching that the people of India ‘were 
trembling with expectation of what this new Parliament would 
do for the realisation of their wishes’ “ That was the sort 
of expectation which appeared to some as fatal to British rule 
“How was the Government of India to be earned on if it were 
accepted that a change of Ministers jd this country involved a 
change m the policy of the Viceroy and all the officials 
in India,” asked one of the leading Liberals 44 From Liberal 
benches it was pointed out that it was not always wise to 
be swayed by the opinion of such men as Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale or Ramesh Chandra Dutt who delivered ‘mosi 
moderate and admirable’ speeches while in England, but 
spoke very differently in India An instance was quoted as 
to how Gokhale preached among his people that ‘the welfare 
of India was subordinated to the selfish interests of Euro- 
peans’ ° 

While discussing Morley’s announcement about Reforms, 
the House of Commons found it necessary to discuss Bengal 
partition The Congress, of course, was subjected to severe 
criticism If British troops were removed, asked a Member, 
what would become of the Indian Congress and the malcon- 
tents? ‘There would not be very much left of them’ The 
Secretary of State was told that the agitation against the 
British rule was carried on by a microscopic minority of the 
people “How many of the 80,000,000 of the people of Bengal 
would have knowm or knew even now that there was such a 
thing as the partition of Bengal at all if they had not been 
Carefully tutored," asked W Evans-Gordon. 4 * In his view. 
Some members of Parliament were responsible for fostering 
agitation by their speeches in the House Henry Cotton had 
to listen to the attacks from both sides of the House 

India’s main concern was the undoing of the partition, 

4$ The news in He Tuner quoted la the Commons by the bon- Member 
tor Monfjomery, 20 July 1906 
46. PP. Commons. Rees, 20 July 1906. 
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though a secondary concern among the moderates was 
constitutional reforms Morley’s policy announcement no 
doubt pleased some of the Congress leaders, but to many of 
them, the mam issue was the agitation against the partition 
Even a man like Dadabbai Naoroji declared in the Calcutta 
Congress in December 1906 

“We hear a great deal about agitators and agitation 
Agitation is the life and soul of the whole political, social 
and industrial history of England Agitate, agitate over 
the whole length and breadth of India m every nook and 
corner — peacefully of course — if we really mean to get justice 
from John Bull " 4 * 

Bcpm Chandra Pal said 

“The Car of Juggernaut is the car of progress, it moves 
slowly but it motes surely to its own destination Those who 
pull the ropes of the Car, calling God and BanJe Mataram, 
will be saved, those who oppose the car of progress will be 
crushed under its wheels, whether it be Hindu or Moham- 
medan, whether it be in Bengal or m any other province " so 
Since the Government had declard Bengal partition as 3 
‘settled fact’, the Congress had to adopt a definite policy to- 
wards partition vis-a-vis the agitation Similarly, a clear policy 
towards the bojeott of British goods and in favour of the 
Sv>adesht was considered essential The Calcutta Congress 
of 1906, therefore, passed the following resolutions 

“Resolved that having regard to the fact that the people 
of this country have little or no voice m its administration, 
and their representations to the Government do not receive 
due consideration, this Congress is of opinion that the bojeott 
movement inaugurated m Bengal by way of protest against the 
parUUon of that Province was, and is, legitimate ” 

“Resolved that this Congress accords its most cordial 
support to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people 
of the country to labour for its success, by making earnest and 
sustained efforts to promote the growth of indigenous industries 
and to stimulate the production of indigenous articles by 

49 CC, Dadibtui Naoroji Calcutta Consress, December 1906 

50 CC, Depin Chandra Pal, Calcutta Congress, December 1906 
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giving them preference over imported commodities, even at 
some sacrifice ,,S1 

The Congress resolutions were indeed mild But many 
ardent leaders wanted the agitation to take a militant form In 
fact, the Congress was hastening towards a split on the ques- 
tion of moderation or extremism While the moderates be/reved 
in British promises of constitutional reforms and wanted to 
adopt a cautious policy towards the Government in antici- 
pation of valuable gains, the extremists wanted to secure their 
goals through struggle It may be noted here that in the 
pre-Gandhian days the concept of a non-violent movement 
was unknown to India and the Congress The European 
revolutionary philosophy and the European national move- 
ments such as Italian Risorgimento appealed to the ardent 
Indian nationalists The Congress as a body did not approve 
of violent methods But, there were Congress leaders who 
believed in revolutionary activities of a more militant 
character And, there were patriots outside the Congress who 
did not believe m methods such as passing annual resolutions 
or making periodical appeals to Parliament They believed in 
violent action 

In that atmosphere the year 1907 saw the beginning of 
organised political violence in India The year had its signi- 
ficance It was fifty years after the Great Indian Rising of 
1857 The memory of the great leaders of that Revolt was 
part of the Indian sentiment. It was appropriate that the new 
patriots should think of commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of 1857 A wave of sentiment swept over the Punjab in 
favour of observing the anniversary, sparked by the desire to 
erase a historical stigma that the Rising of 1857 was suppressed 
by the British with the help of the Sikh soldiers There were, 
of course, economic grievances arising out of administrative 
policies in respect of the Canal Colony and enhancement of 
water tax, etc, which fostered anti-Bntish feelings among the 
Punjabi peasants. Assaults were made on Europeans in Lahore 
and Rawalpindi Anti-Untish feelings swayed the military 
pensioners in Lyallpur district In Fcrozcporc, seditious meet* 

31. INC, Resolution*. Calcutta, Dcvcmtxr 1906. 
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mgs were attended even by ‘several hundred sepoys’ of the Sikh 
regiments To the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the 
situation appeared ‘exceedingly serious, exceedingly dangerous, 
and urgently demanding a remedy’ ** In May 1907, a not 
broke out m Rawalpindi where the mobs attacked and damaged 
the houses of the deputy commissioner, district judge, superin- 
tendent of police, ar.d Christian missionaries. Stray Europeans 
were attacked in streets “ 

Lord Kitchener, the Commandcr-in-Chief, kept a vigilant 
watch on the Indian army In March 1907 a clandestine 
circular was discovered at Mardan, the headquarters of the 
Guides, telling the Indian troops that it was very easy to 
throw off the British rule The Government became alert 
Kitchener assured the Viceroy “On the whole it may be 
confidently stated that, in the light of such information as we 
possess at present, there is no reason to suppose that the 
seditious agitation has obtained any real foothold amidst the 
native troops ” M The story of the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Sepoy Mutiny had worried the British to 
such an extent that the Kmg-Emperor wrote to the Viceroy in 
due course “The seditious movements in India have caused 
me senous anxiety, and most earnestly do I trust that you and 
your Government will display the greatest firmness If we are 
to retain our hold on the country, we must endeavour to crush 
the present disloyalty with a high hand or else we may have 
similar troubles as we had 50 years ago»*’ M 

It is interesting to note that just as there was some pro* 
posal to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Indian Rising 
by the Indian patriots and sepoys, there was also a strong 
feeling among some patriotic Englishmen m England to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the suppression of the 
Rising Lord Roberts put forth his suggestions for a jubilee 
of the Mutiny Campaigns But the Viceroy warned the home 
authorities 

P ° t “ l£o1 TloukIe » K Confidential Report, 23. 

53 MTP, Diary, M 1069 

M U T Ma^M7 POndmCe ‘ l$07 ’ V °' *’ D ° 237 ’ K,tchener to MrntO. 
55. MTP, Letters , HM, no 23, king Edward to Minto, 17 July 1903. 
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“Anything of the sort is . . utterly out of the question. I 
cannot imagine any one, who has ever thought twice about it, 
making such a proposal The story of the Mutiny is a splendid 
page in our history — a story of magnificent courage and 
endurance which our Indian troops in many cases faithfully 
shared with us, but I cannot say how wrong I feel it would be 
to revive the memory of those times throughout India — above 
all, at the present moment ” 5 * 

Though Mutiny Campaigns anniversary could not be 
celebrated, to men like Lord Curzon it appeared quite appro- 
priate to celebrate the hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the Battle 
of Plassey Curzon began to canvass support for his ideas 
through the British Press His proposals included the erection 
of a suitable memorial to Robert Clive, the founder of the 
British empire Obviously, the site for the proposed memorial 
was to be Calcutta On receipt of the news, an angry Viceroy 
asked the Secretary of State “How would Bengal in these 
stormy days look upon a monument to Clive coupled with 
Plassey?”” 

England had no emotional need to celebrate either the 
Battle of Plassey or the suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny The 
proposals on those lines, therefore, came to nothing But, in 
India, the atmosphere was different Revolutionary activities 
were spreading with or without a reference to memories. 

In ihe Punjab, from where dislurbing reports were reaching 
the Government, two persons were particularly considered 
arch enemies of the British rule and pioneers of a seditious 
movement They were Lala Lajpat Rai and Munshi Ajit Singh 

Lajpat Rai was acknowledged as a great intellectual even by 
bis enemies His philosophy of struggle appeared to the 
British extremely dangerous In the Punjab, among various 
sections of population, his name was synonymous with an 
appeal lo revolt Ajit Singh was a renowned scholar. He had 
taught Oriental languages to Europeans The Government came 
to know that he was teaching a certain Russian named Lessen 

who was considered a dangerous person A powerful orator, 

56 MRP, Miola W Moiley, sol HI. 3 September 1906. 

57 IbiJ. 'oL V, 18 April 1»7. 
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Ajit Singh could rouse his audience for violent action?. In 
1907, with rumours spreading about an impending agitation, 
the Government thought it necessary to put an end to the acti- 
vities of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh by some drastic measure. 
Accordingly, Regulation III of 18J8 was invoked to effect their 
arrest and deportation Lajpat Rai was arrested on 9 May 
1907 and Ajit Singh on 2 June, and both were sent to 
Mandalay This firm step was intended to cow down other 
revoluuonanes But, the natural reaction of many patriots 
was to turn more radical 

Politics moved swiftly The Congress was forced to a 
situation to opt between policies of moderation and extre- 
mism The intelligent Secretary of State realised the likely 
consequence of a policy of strength under a century^ Id regu- 
lation It might boomerang Radical opinion m England 
dc° Stmn C C i! tIC ?J. of the government measures such as 
S? , he ^ D Cer ° y had to ^e homcauthon- 

of a douM “ d Aj ‘ l Smgh 1 havc not a shadow 

that a" 5 * ,n L common J ustJ « release them and 

,. h T at the sooncr we d o so the better ”** He further confessed 
Lajpat is undoubtedly a man of high character and very 
much respected by his fellow-countrymen, and if, when I was 
asked to arrest him I had known what I do now, I should 
have required much more evidence before agreeing 

lajpat Rai and Aj.t Singh were released in November 1907 

h -- ■ ■ 

The release of Lajpat, however » 
ta comrades ,o approve of £ " S ° P " SMd ' T,lak “ d 
Congress Some ofE Co^es '= **«■= <* "* 
.beoan.e.PUrpa.Ra, ti= august 


“ MRP - “ ° “ M ““- « H ».,* 1907 
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of the Congress for the year 1907 Gohhale and the moderates 
opposed the idea. They firmly believed that any extremist 
posture on the part of the Congress would upset the 
chances of Libera] Gov eminent agreeing to radical reforms., 
But the extremists would not believe m the possibility of early 
reforms They persisted in their demand to make Lajpat Rai 
the Congress President fn order to avert a possible split, 
Lajpat Rai declined to become party President. The extre- 
mists, therefore, wanted Tilak to become the Congress 
President 

In the midst of these developments, the National Congress 
headed towards the tragedy of Surat. In December 1907, 
amid great confusion, the twenty-third session of the Indian 
National Congress had to be suspended sine die. The event 
was described by H W Nevmson thus 

"Leaping, climbing, hissing the breath of fury, brandishing 
long sucks, they (Tilak’s followers) came, striking at any head 
that looked to them Moderate, and in another moment, bet- 
ween brown legs standing upon the green-blaze table, I caught 
glimpses of the Indian National Congress dissolving in chaos 
"LikeGcetbe at the battle of Valmy, I could have said. 
To-day marks the beginning of a new era, and you can say 
that y ou w ere present at it*."* 1 

Surat did not see the death of the Congress The session 
only divided its leadership for a brief period The moderates 
went on expecting an announcement of the proposed reforms 
The extremists breathed radicalism to inspire revolutionary 
ideals m the minds of the youth 

To many bureaucrats it appeared that the Surat split was 
a welcome news for the British. But the crafty Secretary of 
State made a correct assessment He said "The news has 
just come in that the Congress, so far from being merely 
‘Qat’ as I expected, has gone to pieces, » hich is the exact 
opposite of being flat, no doubt For it means, I suppose, 
the victory of Extremist over Moderate, going no further at 
this stage than the break-up of the Congress, but poinung to 
a future stage in which the Congress will have become an 
61. 1| W Newnson m 7J* Anr Spirit U t In&a. •*« CC, 21*. 
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Extremist organisation ”** The Viceroy, hosier, made a 
different assessment To him it appeared “It is quite impos- 
sible to see how the Congress collapse will work out, but so 
far everything points to the disappearance of the Extremists 
and to some reasonable recognition by the Moderates of our 
intentions I feel pretty sure that this will be the case for a 
time — it is a great triumph for us ”** 

Outside the Congress circles, in the meantime, extremist 
ideals were spreading in the form of anarchism As a philo- 
sophy, anarchism was preached by some individuals m and 
outside India Its cult appealed to a select band of revolu- 
tionaries who believed in action Shyamap Krishnavarma* 
was advocating sedition from abroad By July 1907 his acti- 
vities m England came to the notice of the authorities and 
demands were made in the House of Commons for action 
against him Krishnavarma thereupon left England, and 
settled in Pans at 10, Avenue Ingres, Passy He wrote in bis 
well-known one-penny monthly, the Indian Sociologist, m 
September 1907 

“Just ten years ago, when our fnend Mr Bal Gangadbar 
Tilak and the Natu Blethers were arrested, we decided to 
leave India and settle in England, and now that another friend, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, has been deported it falls to our lot to quit 
England, and at much expenses and personal inconvenience 
make Pans our headquarters ”** 

62. MRP, Morley to Minto, \ol 11, 27 December 1907 
63 MRP, Minlo to Motley, Not VIII, 15 January 190a 
• He was boro m Kathiawar id 1857 In 1879 he went to England and 
graduated front Biltiol College in 1882 In !£S4 be uas called to 
the Bar Returning to India he got employment in some princely 
slate* but uai subsequently dismissed and left for England again 
There, within a few jears, he became a convinced radical and a 
revolutionary with belief m secret anarchist missions Iq 1905, he 
organised what came to be known as India Home Rule Society, with 
himself as the President It was known subsequently that it was 
H M Hyndman who inspired Krishnavarma to form that society 
‘to secure Home Rule for India' In 19C5, Krishnavarma began 
publishing the famous one penny monthly Indian Sociologist 
64 The Indian Sociologist, September 1907. see 1 C. Xer, Political 
Trouble in Mm, Corfidential Report, 175 
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From Pans, Knshnavarma earned on his revolutionary 
propaganda It is interesting to note that for two or three 
years his Indian Sociologist was being printed in England by 
his English friends, Arthur F Horsley and Guy Aldred who 
were at last prosecuted by the British Gov ernraent and con- 
victed in 1909 Thereafter the paper was printed in Pans and 
despatched secretly to many places in India, The Indian 
Sociologist used to contain revolutionary messages such as the 
following 

“It seems that any agitation in India now must be earned 
on secretly, and that the only methods which can bnng the 
English Government to its senses are the Russian methods 
vigorously and incessantly applied until the English relax 
their tyranny and are driven out of the country ”** 

“As to the ethics of dynamite, it may be laid down in 3 
general way that where the people have political power there 
is no need for the use of explosives It only promotes reac- 
tion But where the people are utterly defenceless, both poli- 
tically and militarily, then one may look on the bomb or any 
other weapon as legitimate 

While Shyamaji Knshnavarma created a small following 
of revolutionary activists in England, in India, it was the 
message of Aurobindo Ghosh that inspired a sense of dedica- 
tion among the youth to the cause of motherland The sen- 
sational Maniktolla Bomb Conspiracy case was a manifesta- 
tion of that danng spirit. The conspiracy came to light after 
a bomb outrage at Muzaffarpore on 30 Apnl 1908. The bomb 
was actually meant to kill D II Kingsford, the district judge 
of the place. But, by a mistake it was thrown on the carnage 
in which Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, the wife and daughter of 
a barrister, were travelling They were attacked near the 
residence of D II Kmgsford who was coming in a similar 
carnage just behind. Miss Kennedy died on the spot Mrs. 
Kennedy died of the w ounds a few hours later The investi- 
gating authorities at once got busy The philosophy behind 
tbe outrage was found out to be the belief in offering ‘revalu- 
es Thr IhJum Sotuhtut, December 1907. 

66. Ibid, Aufust 1903, 
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aonary sacrifice to the goddess Kali’, on the auspicious night 
of the Amaiasya-a ntual in the cult of Shakti Puja cr worship 
of power The plan for the murders was hatched at a place 
called Maruhtolla, m the north-eastern suburbs of Calcutta. 
^ie place was owned by Aurobmdo Ghosh and his brother 
Banndra Kumar Ghosh. 

The young man who threw the bomb was khudiram Bose 

His associate in that mission was ProfuJia Chandra Cbaki The 
tatter committed suicide when he was about to be arrested 
ram ^ aS axrcstc< * an *^ was forced to mate a confession 
The authorities beliesed that the Muzaffarporc outrage 
was part of a bigger plan to assassinate Europeans In other 
words, there was a deep-rooted conspiracy to unleash anar- 
chical activities In December 1907, there was an attempt 
to blow op the tram m which ,he Lieutenanl-Governor of 
Earl, m April 1908, a bomb was 
Th r ardival, the Mayor of French Chandernagore 

TbeQovenimeatulumalelyuaeedoneof the mam centres of 
tbe conspiracy, it was in the Mamktolla garden 
<i,i™l" ddt “i, ,al<l V* conducted on that place on 2 May 1908 
, b=r ‘ of * terrorist group were caught on the spot 
Buried underground or stored ,n boxes at varrous places in 
*“ a r '" “J sporting rifles and eight 

tamhi anir r “ Kand ° tbtr ma ' h ’»'0' for making 

TbTre was^l "■“* fw prrpanng explosive. 

hr -sc. besides large 
S ° bp '“ ,c acld C'ccslx Prepared, dynamite ealndgee, 
“fitted me,. ” ad<1 ‘ u »'> ■‘"re was a large amoun 

exnlosiies "anit^ correspondence, meludmg book, upon 

“ p ;™f 0 t ” u d h ”": ‘z tra, r s Ma,u °<-'=v°ive, buiiT.. 

that revolicr xhiwu ** ° n <bC ,re c* “ f lllc garden indicated 
Cta u ? 7 * 1 '“ and '» ' b ' rnanufaelure 

" UM«“ T '° M ‘""s' Ml 017. CouMulixt I, 
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There were a few other centres too, like the one on the 
Harrison Road, where revolutionary literature and bombs 
were found The Government wanted to identify the man 
behind the movement and it suspected that it was Aurobindo 
Ghosh In all, 38 persons were brought to trial Two were 
executed on the charge or murdering the approver inside the 
jail Sarindra Kumar Ghosh and three others were sentenced 
to transportation for life Three others were sentenced to 
transportation for ten years, four for seven years, and three 
were sentenced to ngorous imprisonment for five years But 
the most surprising result of the trial was the acquittal of 
Aurobindo Ghosh The Lieutenant-Governor, Andrew Fraser, 
had reported it to the Governor-General just at the opening 
of the tnal 

“He (Aurobindo Ghosh) is the ring leader He is able, 
cunning, fanatical these qualities have the vigour in him 
which they not infrequently have in the man who is not quite 
sane He is the leader. He is regarded and spolen of by all 
as the disciples regard a great Master He has been in the 
forefront of all, advising seditious writing and authorising 
murder But he has kept himself, like a careful and valued 
general, out of sight of ‘the enemy’ We cannot get evidence 
against him such as would secure his conviction in a court *’ M 

The Government of India began to think of ways to stop 
‘his power for mischief. But the question was how to stop 
the cult of anarchism in the country To render one individual 
harmless did not mean much. Soon after the Maniktolla 
conspiracy case was understood in its wider implication. Lord 
Curzon delivered an impressive speech in the Bnush House 
of Lord* to depict how gloomy was the future On 30 June 
1908, he said 

“A man who has administered the Government of India 
for nearly seven years cannot lose his interest m that great 
country. In my case, indeed, it is coterminus with my life 
During the two and a half years since I came back from India 
I have not, I hope, said one word to embarrass the adminu- 


68. MTI\ Correspondence. 1908, vol J. no. 2J9, Fraser to Min to, 
1 J> May 190*. 
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tration of the noble Viscount (Mmto) or to render bis difficult 
task more difficult Events have been moving very rapidly 
during the past few months in India It is a mistake, however, 
to regard the movement as a new thing For years there ha* 
been a party m Irdia implacably cjprud to British rule »n 
that country But lately these rynptcmsof unrest have 
developed with really alaiming rapidity until finally they 
have culminated m what cannot be otherwise described than as 
a menace, not merely to Gcverrmcrt, but to the very structure 
on which society itself is based m Irdia 

“When we read of attacks being tnrdc on Europeans in the 
great military station of Rawalpindi, of serious agitation 
among the peasants of the Pv-nj: b, of disgraceful riots m 
the remote and hitherto entirely peaceful corners of Madras, 
of prominent citizens being arrested for sedition m Bombay, 
and of the whole chapter of events in Bengal, it is evident 
that there is a recurrent in existence in India which has wide 
ramifications, which 1$ backed by a powerful and unscrupulous 
organisation, which is supported by large funds, which does 
not spring from any local or isolated cause, but which is 
part of a deliberate campaign conducted against British 
Government in that country Moreover, my Lords, we must 
remember that, though the classes which propagate sedition 
may be numerically small, they are the classes which have 
almost the monopoly of education and the influence which 
education gives , I do not think, therefore, that we ought 
to underrate the seriousness of this movement 

Curzon knew the root causes of the Indian unrest even 
if the causes were complex or even obscure The Indian 
anarchists were patriotic youngmen who yearned for, the 
liberation of their country by any means Curzon knew how 
among the personal assets of one of the latest corps of 
bomb'tbrowers there were such books as ‘Mill on Liberty' and 
‘Burke on the French Revolution* That kind of consciousness 
was the spark which led to the ulumate conflagration. To 
the cx-Yiceroy, Western civilisation had sharpened the 
consciousness of those youngmen without forming their 
69, PF, Lords, Curzon, 30 June 1908 
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character He did not pause to think if courage to die for 
motherland was not character in itself 

Curzon blamed his countrjmcn for their encouragement 
of the Indian unrest “I am referring,” he said, “to the 
utterances, sometimes ignorant and irresponsible, sometimes 
deliberate and malignant, of a small knot of Englishmen w o 
have been preaching the doctrines of self-government for years 
to the Indians, denouncing the British Government which 
they very likely have themselves served, and pouring contempt 
on the race from which they themselves are sprung Some of 
these men have been members of the Civil Service, which 
they have left under conditions producing a sense of personal 
grievance in their minds Some of them are English Members 
of Parliament, some of them are journalists, some of them are 
itinerant orators of the emotional t>j>c who pay visits of a 
few weeks to India to tell the people there what they ought 
to do, and then come back here and tell us what we ought to 
do. Nearly all of them belong to the extreme wing of the 
Radical Party ***• 

“These persons particularly if they have M P added to 
their name, have a valuation in India greatly in excess of that 
which they enjoy here, and when they go to India and tell the 
people there that they arc ruled by a Russian despousm or that 
the methods of their Government arc worse than Armenian at- 
rocities, it is supposed that they know something about Russia 
and Armenia, and are talking truth It is possible to show 
that some of the utterances of which I am speaking have been 
directly responsible for some of the consequences that have 
ensued, and when we tabulate as I am endeavouring to do, the 
causes of this movement, let us not deny a prominent place to 
the pernicious action and inflammatory wnUngs of some of our 
own counlrjmcn.*' 7 * 

It is difficult to know if Curcon realised at any time that he 
was jiaxily responsible for the sudden spurt of Irdian unrest 
The parution of Bengal was his act and that episode was the 
immediate cause of the militant agitation then raging in India, 

70 PP, Louis, Cunon, JO June ISOS 
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Anarchism was only one aspect of that agitation The cause 
of freedom represented a broader perspective in w hich methods 
of action varied according to circumstances The partition of 
Bengal made the agitation widespread The Government 
repression only aggravated the situation Violence inspired 
violence But in his assessment of the situation, Curzon 
delinked the partition issue from the Indian unrest The 
motive of the ex-Viceroy was thus clear He did not want to be 
held responsible m any way for the political crisis which his 
successor in India faced There is no doubt that the general 
political awakening did disturb the authorities India was 
getting critical of the British rule But at the same time, fuel 
was added to the fire by individuals or organisations in a 
direct or indirect manner Curzon was a great Viceroy His 
anti-Congress posture was well-known His motive behind 
partitioning Bengal was known even to school boys The 
general discontent against the Government became sharper in 
the wake of a Government measure of immense magnitude 
against which only an orgamsed movement could fight. That 
movement, of course, was confined to the affected area But 
the echo of the movement resounded all over India The 
sympathy for Bengal and the hostility against the Government 
became an all-India phenomenon But Curzon clung to his 
own interpretation of things. He said 

“I come to a question which has excited a great deal of 
attention — I allude to the so-called partition of Bengal More 
exaggerated nonsense has been talked about this question than 
almost any other quesUon of contemporary Indian poliUcs 
We are told that it is the main cause of the unrest throughout 
India. If the unrest were confined to Bengal there might be 
some plausibility in that plea, but do the peasants of the 
Punjab or the people of Tuticonn care two pence about the 
partition of Bengal? They have not the slightest idea what it 
means You might just as well say that the rejection of the 
Scottish Land Bill by this House was responsible for the agita- 
tion in Macedonia or the outrages at Lisbon ”** 

Curzon might have said this to show that the agitation in 
72 PP, Lords, Curzon, 30 June 1908 
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India did not stem from Bengal partition But he also boldly 
attempted to dissociate himself from the partition as it was 
carried out It Was one of the most surprising statements in 
connection with the partition Curzon said 

“But the credit for that, if credit it be, was not mine The 
ultimate form which the partition toot, and which differed 
very materially from the proposals I put forward in the first 
place, was conceived when the Government of India was m 
the hands of my noble fnend Lord Ampthill When I returned 
to Tndia, I found that he had courteously reserved the matter 
for my decision, and, knowing the sincerity and the thorough- 
ness with which the matter had been discussed by his Govern- 
ment, I readily acquiesced in their views ” 7 * 

Curzon’s attempt to prove that he was not responsible for 
the partition of Bengal in the manner it was ultimately done 
knocked the bottom out of the resolve of the Governments in 
Britain and India to uphold the partition as a settled fact The 
author disowned his work His only motive was to wash his 
hands clean of the ugly consequences of his own creation and 
establish his innocence But the ex- Viceroy did not know that 
he, by his statement, had proved beyond doubt that the 
partition proposal was defective in its contents and therefore, 
wrong in its implementation. 

Even if he doubted the way the measure was finally evolved 
and implemented, he insisted that the partition must be up- 
held with all determination and conviction in the interest of 
imperial prestige He criticised the Liberal Government for 
its lukewarm support to partition He blamed the (ate 
Prime Minister Campbell-Bannerman for his remark that 
the Government ‘arc not unwilling to hear new facts or 
new arguments which might conceivably lead to a recon- 
sideration of the case* He blamed the pro-Indian 
Members in the House of Commons for creating a feeling 
that if persistent pressure was applied on the Government, it 
might jet yield on the issue "I can only sa>,” he argued, 
“that any revocation or modification of the paruuon of 
Bengal— a measure accepted by two Secretaries of State, two 
pp, Lords, Cunoa, MJium 1903 
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Governments, two India Councils, of undoubted administra- 
tive advantage, inflicting injury upon no class or community, 
made a test case between the extremist party in India and 
the Government— -could place a premium upon disloyal 
agitation m India m future, and render the Government of 
India Well-nigh impossible, and future Secretaries of State 
would rue the day and would not forgive the man by whom 
that concession had been made ” M 

Curzon's stand that he was not responsible for partition, 
provoked bewildered Morley to expose bow the ex-Viceroy 
was fully responsible for it Motley replied 

“The noble Lord (Curzon) rather surprised me, and I am 
sure he surprised Lord Ampthill, when he said that be returned 
to India from his stay in England in 1904-5 and accepted with 
out question what he found I have been informed, and I be- 
lieve rightly, that, while Lord Ampthill and Sir A Fraser, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, were hammering out the final 
scheme of readjustment of boundaries, at every stage the noble 
Lord had communications made to him on every single parti- 
cular from time to time ** 

Curzon protested Morley demanded of Lord Ampthill, 
who was sntiDg behind Lord Curzon, to speak the truth And 
Lord Ampthill rose to say 

“My Lords, I am reluctantly obliged to ask for your 
attention for a few minutes . . My noble Friend (Curzon) 
gave me credit for a share m that act of statesmanship which 
is known as the partition of Bengal, and the noble Viscount 
the Secretary of Slate rather challenged me to say if that was 
so or noL 

“My noble Fnend (Curzon) has on more than one public 
occasion been very generous in giving me a share of credit- 
more than I have deserved— for acts of administration in 
which 1 bore a small part under hu Government I have been 
grateful on those occasions, and I have been, and always shall 
be, ready to share with him, so far as it is due, any responsi- 
bility which can piopeily be placed upon me But I am bound 

74 PP, Lords Curioa, JO June 190$ 
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to say, challenged as I am, that no share of the credit for the 
partition of Bengal is due to me It was a policy for 
which I had no responsibility as regards the initiation, for the 
local governments were not taken into the confidence of the 
Viceroy in this matter when the policy was first devised ” 7 * 

Curzoii stood exposed The partition issue became more 
complex than before The authorities were horrified at the 
attempts made on the lives of British officers The anarchist 
societies alarmed them It was said that the state of affairs 
m India had passed from calumny and misrepresentation to 
sedition, from sedition to crime, and from crime to bloody 
anarchy 

In a true sense the Indian National Congress had little to 
do with anarchical philosophies, not to speak of anarchical 
programmes What worried the Congress was the repressive 
measures that the Government let loose on the people in the 
name of containing sedition and terrorism The Explosive 
Substances Act (No VI of 1908) was framed on the lines of 
the English Explosive Substances Act of 1 883 for the express 
purpose of dealing with anarchist crimes The Newspapers 
(Incitements to Offences) Act (No VII of 1908) was passed 
*to make better provisions for the prevention of incitements 
to criminal outrages m newspapers’ The scope of the Act 
was confined to incitements to murders and to acts of 
violence The government acquired power to confiscate the 
printing press used in the production of the newspaper, and 
to stop the publication of the newspaper. The two Acts were 
enforced extensively to deal with various anu-Government 
acts and to prosecute the offerders ‘many of whom belonged 
to the educated classes’” During 1908 the editors of the 
Kesar ! , the Snarajya, the ArunaJay a, and the Raihtramukh, 
and the two successive editors of both the Kal and the IhrtJ 
Saarajya were prosecuted and sentenced for sedition Hal 
Gangadhar Tilak, the editor of the Kesarl was sentenced to 
six years’ transportation When the Congress assembled m 

76 PP, Lord i, Ampihill, 30 June 1901 
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December 1908 in Madras, the leaders expressed concern over 
it One of them, Ambika Charan Mazumdar, said 

“If anarchism has m every age and m every country failed 
to achieve the salvation of any people, repression has likewise 
nowhere succeeded m restoring peace and order, and in this 
country repression has so far only succeeded in converting 
prison houses into martyrdoms if the partition is a 
settled fact, the unrest in India is also a settled fact and it is 
for Lord Morley and the Government of India to decide 
which should be unsettled to settle the question ” ? * 

The Liberal Government was discussing at that time the 
question of Indian reforms Chances of constitutional 
concessions appeared bright Many in the Congress expressed 
general saUsfacuon with reform (proposals Even a resolution 
was passed m the Madras Congress of 1908 expressing sincere 
and grateful thanks to Lord Morley and Lord Minto for their 
efforts to initiate reforms 

But the same Congress passed the following resolution as 
well 

“That this Congress earnestly appeals to the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State for India to reverse the 
Partition of Bengal, or to modify it in such a manner as to 
keep the entire Bengali-speakiug community under one and the 
same administration 

The Congress called upon the people to fully support the 
Snadeshi movement It raised its voice against deportation 
of agitators and against such regulations as the Bengal 
Resolution III of 1818 

The year 1909 was the year of Morley-Mmto Reforms 
Known as ihe Indian Councils Act, J909, it contained the 
principle of elecUon of Members of Legislative Councils, in 
partial substitution for nomination, and the strength of the 
various Legislative Councils was greatly increased The 
Liberal Secretary of State hoped that the Indian unrest would 
die down m the atmosphere of impending elections to 
Councils The Congress indeed felt pacified for a little while 

78 CC, A C. M& 2 umdar, Twenty fourth Congress. Madras, 1908 
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till n came to realise the evil aspects of the Reforms as em- 
bodied in communal electorates. But the Reforms did not 
put an end to anarchism. Repression, too, did not succeed 
m eradicating that phenomenon. 

In England, in the summer of 1909, VD Savarkar was 
active in preaching among the Indian youth the terrorist gospel 
of ‘the whole-sale murder of the English in India’. And, in 
England itself, there was a political murder On 1 July 1909, 
William Curzon-Wyllie, the political Aide-de-Camp at the 
India Office, was assassinated by Madan Lai Dhmgra He 
was arrested on the spot and a piece of paper, found in his 
possession, contained the following 

“I attempted to shed English blood intentionally and of 
purpose, as an humble protest against the inhuman transpor- 
tations and hangings of Indian youth 

“I believe that a nation unwillingly held down by foreign 
ba>onets is in a perpetual state of war Since open battle is 
rendered impossible I attacked by surprise— since cannon 
could not be bad I drew forth and fired a revolver . . . 

“The only lesson required m India is to learn how to die 
and the only way to teach it is by dying alone . 

“It is my fervent prayer, may 1 be reborn of the same 
mother and may I rcdie in the same sacred cause, till my 
mission is done and she stands free for the good of humanity 
and to the glory of God.” ,# 

The murder of Curzon-Wyllie in England was considered 
a serious matter. Even the King was so angry that he wrote 
to the Viceroy “Serious steps should be taken to prevent 
these young men coming over to England with no fixed occu- 
pation, and falling into bad hands which they invariably do 
They only learn sedition and treason, which they infuse into 
the minds of their countrymen both in England and in fndia. 
What can one however expect if such a scoundrel as Kar 
Hardie, who is also a Member of the House of Commons, 
foments sedition in India and at home against our mode of 
Government? The harm he has done is incalculable — and 

SO. J C. K<r, PeUikat Tre*Ut in 1 +Mj, ISW7-19I7, CoofiJcatial Rrpoit. 
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makes one’s blood boil ” 41 

In India, bomb blasts and pistol shots continued to the 
utter alarm of the Government An attempt was made to kill 
the Viceroy himself On 13 November 1909, Lord and Lady 
Minto were on their way to see the old temples of Ahmedabad 
in an open carnage when a bomb was hurled at their carnage 
The sergeant of the escort deflected the bomb with his sword 
Another bomb struck the back of the carnage, and fell on 
sandy ground Miraculously, they did not explode The 
escape was described as ‘a most wonderful escape from a 
dastardly outrage’ The Viceroy was stunned He wrote to 
the King, “it is impossible to say how disastrous the results 
might have been ”** The Secretary of State wrote to the 
Viceroy 

“I tremble to think of the horror and havoc that would 
have followed, if the villainy had succeeded Apart from the 
personal and domestic result— truly miserable as that would 
have been— it would really, say what we will, have given for 
times to come a new and sinister cast to the British rule in 
India Mayo’s death was bad enough, but then it was single 
and isolated, whereas in this case the mischief would inevi- 
tably have been associated with the general movement in 
India. And, in spite of jour magnanimous refusal to attach 
any political importance to the bombs, one cannot but feel 
that the miscreants who planned the outrage, were animated 
by politics, if one can give the name of pohucs to such folly 
and wickedness ”** 

Two days after the attempt on the Viceroy’s life, the final 
scheme of Morley-Minto Reforms was published in India The 
re r orms were officially announced on 15 November 1909 The 
proposals did not appease the terrorists to any degree On 
21 December, the Collector of Nasik, Jackson, was shot dead 
by a Brahmin youth. The Viceroy thought it unfortunate that 
a pohucal murder should have been committed when elections 
for the new Councils were smoothly under way His hope for 
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peace was further shattered when on the eve of the inaugu- 
ration of the new Council of the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
anarchists killed Khan Bahadur Shamsul Alam, the deputy 
superintendent of police, Bengal Criminal Investigation 
Department ‘With the gloom of ius assassination hanging 
over everyone’. Lord Mm to had ‘to look after arrangements 
m the new Council room’ and complete the draft of his 
speech for the opening ceremony ** And, on the day follow- 
ing the murder, on 25 January 1910, the Viceroy addressed 
the first meeting of the Reformed Council, saying "A spirit 
hitherto unknown to India has come into existence, a spirit 
opposed to all the teachings of Indian religion and traditions, 
a spirit of anarchy and lawlessness which seeks to subvert not 
only British rule but the Governments of Indian Chiefs, to 
whom I am so deeply indebted for their loyal assistance ”** 
With the Reformed Council inaugurated, Lord Morley 
thought it necessary to show another gesture of liberalism. He 
directed the Viceroy to release the deportees As he put it, 
deportation did not mean indefinite detention till the Day of 
Judgment Lord Minto’s argument was that drastic repressive 
measures should continue as long as murdei^clubs remained 
and the Press continued to preach sedition Morley was 
annoyed at the Viceroy’s attitude, and he deputed an officer to 
rush to Mtnto with a private request to agree to release the 
deportees at once. He wrote: "This is the last letter that I 
shall inflict upon you in this matter, but I cannot budge from 
my case, and the clock has struck After you have seen 
Adamson, please let me know whether you accede to my 
private request, or whether I shall be forced to official instruc- 
tion.’’ 1 * It was an ultimatum from an imperious Secretary to 
a proud Viceroy Mtnto yielded. ]n February 1910, the 
deportees were released, ending their ordeal since December 
1908 The Viceroy tried to pocket the insult intelligently. He 
wanted to show that he was prompted in releasing the 
deportees by the political developments in England, and not 

M. See MRP, Mia to to Motley, vol XVII. 27 I*nmry 1910. 
tj MTP, M 1092, V icerojr'* Speech el the Uni rnetuna of the Reformed 
Council. 25 Jxmnnr 1910. 
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by tie opposition in India. He wrote to his boss. 

“Ramsay MacDonald is repoited to have said when m 
India that if the deportees were not released His Majesty’? 
Gov eminent would not get a single vote from the Labour 
Party, and it seemed to me, from what you have told me, that 
under such conditions a position might be created at home 
which would make it very difficult for you to support the 
Government of India — whilst if the Government of India 
should be overruled out of deference to political influences at 
home the effect in India would be most unfortunate on public 
grounds So that I not only felt that release was right but that 
it would relieve us from very great difficulties ahead ” M 

The Conservative Viceroy’s interpretation of the Liberal 
Government’s weakness at home came like a bitter dose of 
insult to the Liberal Secretary of State He retorted 

“That is to say, I should not have overruled you because 
I think indefinite detention bad in Indian interests, as lowering 
Indian respect for British legality and strict regard for justice, 
but simply because I was afraid of being turned out of office 
by Labour men, plus radical stalwarts, plus Irish, plus a certain 
Tory contingent (don’t forget that part of our cntics)! Well, 
that you should think so ill of me as this, after more than four 
years’ experience of the constancy with which I have fought 
the battle of Indian Government here for you, against the 
most radical House of Commons that ever met, against the 
Palace, even against the Cabinet, — this, when we are on the eve 
of parting company, almost staggered me I won’t prolong 
that wounding matter, lest I should fall into eloquence — an,d 
in my declining days I am beginning to suspect eloquence as 
rather a defect than a virtue or a gift ”** . 

Mmto was unconvinced and wanted to pursue repressive 
.measures as long as disturbances continued. He proposed to 
bring m martial law, when necessary, to crush the ‘manifes- 
tation of the spirit of murder’ “Martial Law, which is only 
a fine name for the suspension of all law, would not snuff out 
murder-clubs in India, any more than the same sort of thing 

■S7 MRP, Mmto to Motley, voL XVII, 9 February 1910 
8S MRP, Motley to Minio. vol V, 17 March, 1910 
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snuffed them out m Italy, Russia, or Ireland,” warned 
Morley 18 The Liberal Government was worried about the 
Indian unrest which went on unabated m spite of Reforms, 
Many .young men were locked up in prisons Morley wanted to 
show a great gesture of mercy When in May 1910 King, 
Edward VII died and George V succeeded to the throne,' he 
suggested to the Viceroy. “Would it be wise to do what 
Oriental monarchs have been wont to do on their accession— 
proclaim an amnesty?”* But the Viceroy was not inclined to 
do anything of that sort And, the new King sent an advice to 
his Viceroy “I trust that the anarchical spirit which still exists 
will gradually die out under firm Government ’' ,1 

The Liberal Government proceeded to think of new policy 
matters in spite of the Viceroy Morley, after the Reforms 
were passed and implemented, appeared like a spent bullet. 
He had, it appeared, nothing more to do for India. But the 
rising statesman for Indian affairs on the Liberal benches was 
the Under Secretary of State, Montagu Many thinking people 
m Britain, m or outside politics, felt deeply concerned about. 
India Montagu assessed their fear and felt surprised— how 
much earnest thought and hasty judgment centred on the word 
‘unrest’! It was used by some, buttressed by instances of the 
inevitable friction of complex Government, as a proof of the 
failure of the British occupation! It was used by others, orna^ 
mented with details of crime statistics, as evidence of the lack 
of strength of British rule’ Montagu asked the Commons 

"May I say how strange it seems to me that a progressive 
people like the English should be surprised at unrest! You 
welcome it in Persia, commend it enthusiastically in Turkey* 
patronise it in China and Japan, and are impatient of it in, 
Indial”' 1 

The only assurance a worried Parliament had was that the 
British Government should learn to co-exist with the Indian 
unrest But that should be not merely the co-existence of 
struggle and strength, but of demand and concession as well. 

£9 MRP , Morley lo Min to. vol V, J February t9l0. 
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“True statesmanship, it seems to me,” he said, “ought to be 
directed towards separating legitimate from illegitimate unrest 
The permanent safeguard must be a sympathetic Government, 
which realises the dements of good as well as the elements of 
danger, and which suppresses criminal extravagances with 
inflexible sternness His Majesty’s Go\ eminent, acting upon 
this principle, are determined to arm and to assist the Indian 
Government m Us unflinching war against sedition and 
illegitimate manifestations of unrest, while it shows an increa- 
singly sympathetic and encouraging attitude towards legitimate 
aspirations ”** He warned the Commons 

“Let me only point out frankly some of the dangers that 
I think I see first here in this House Do not, on the one 
hand, oppose all agitation for reform because you are led 
astray to confuse it with seditious agitation Do not use your 
murderer as an excuse for your conservatism 

Perhaps for the benefit of Indian consumption, Montagu 
declared it sufficiently m advance, that is, in July 1910, that 
“Lord Minto, after a difficult reign is returning to England,’’ 
and that "the new Viceroy, Sir Charles Hardinge, goes to 
India amid the almost universal welcome of those who 
recognise his high attainments and great qualifications ’’ 

The viceroyalty of the Conservative Minto ended on 23 
November 1910 In that very month, Morley abdicated his 
Indian authority and Lord Crewe became the Secretary of 
State for India 

The new Viceroy Lord Hardinge reached Calcutta on 21 
November 1910 Lord Minto left the Capital two days later. 
“During those two days,” writes Hardinge, “I had long talks 
with many Indians, and I began to feel that if only the trials 
for sedition then in progress, could be finished and set aside 
there might be some hope of peace Curzon’s policy of the 
partition of Bengal, to which the unrest was chiefly due, was 
severely criticised on all sides, but in those days I never 
held out the very slightest hope of the reversal of that 
policy Within the next two days, the Secretary of State, 
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at l ^e request of William Wcdderbura who was on his way to 
India to preside over the forthcoming Congress session at 
Allahabad, advised the new Viceroy to show a gesture of 
goodwll towards the Congress in particular and to adopt 
a less repressive policy towards the nationalists in general. 
Crewe wrote “It is asked that the Viceroy should receive the 
Congress Resolutions Provided that they are couched 
in respectful terms and arc not sequel to any violent or 
seditious proceedings in the Congress, I cannot conceive 
a ny reason why they should not be formally received, as 
was formerly done by Lansdowne and others . . Sir W. 
Wcdderburn asks that he may not be shadowed by police 
during the Congress Wedderbum’s other requests were 
(I) that there might be a truce on house-searchings and prose- 
cutions (2) That there should be an amnesty for political 
offenders (3) He finally spoke of Partition, and asked for 
the reunion of the two Bcngals, with Bihar, Assam and 
Orissa under Chief Commissioners Not practical politics, 
of course . . Crewe regarded Wcdderburn as a man 
of high hopes and good intentions, but less practical than 
most of his race.* 

The Viceroy accepted the advice in good spirit. He knew 
Wcdderburn well and decided to receive him well He assured 
the Secretary of State. “I think that the indiscriminate house- 
scarchings that have taken place of late have tended to 
exasperate moderate people, and they must be stopped. There 
is nothing that is so much disliked in an Oriental country 
where women are kept m seclusion . As regards prosecution, 

1 have also spoken freely to my Council and deprecate the 
net being thrown so wide, as for example, in the Howrah 
Gang Case, where 47 persons are bang prosecuted, of whom 
only 1 is, I believe, the real criminal But, regarding the 
central theme of the time, Hardingc said. “As for the revival 
Of the question of partition, we must regard that, as Lord 

96. UP, Earl of Crewe to lUrJinte, 25 November 1910. 
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Morley said, as a closed chapter ”»• 

When Wedderburn reached India and announced his 
intention of coming to Calcutta after the Congress to present 
the Congress Resolutions to the Viceroy, Hardinge agreed to 
the proposal but told him that “he would be wise to drop all 
mention of the partition of Bengal, since Lord Morley has 
already declared this question to be a closed book ’’>» 

The Congress of December 1910 passed off ’peacefully and 
harmlessly’ and President Wedderburn’s remarks read very 
weU The Viceroy received a deputation of the Congress 
an cautiously enough replied to them ‘in many words which 
practically told nothing more than the establishment of the 
reformed Councils has taken the place of the National Con- 
, , COUJSe >” no(e d Hardinge, “they will not be 

sausfed mth what I sat d in my speech, but there is nothing 
■ tol ktaotl, hold or Wcdderbum , a coming to 
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pulse of the people, be proceeded to face the unrest hie a 
statesman 

One of his first tasks was to deal with the prosecutions 
for sedition, most of which had been initiated ‘through the 
short-sightedness of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Edward 
Baker* of Bengal whom the new Viceroy called ‘my Bengal 
tiger’ In a short time many prosecutions were withdrawn * 
The Liberal Government in Britain moved rather swiftly 
In January 191 1, hardly two months after the arrival of Lord 
Hardmge in India, the Secretary of State wrote to the Viceroy 
about the possibility of a modification of the partition or 
Bengal He further suggested that the announcement of that 
important subject should be made by the King in the Durbar 
The Viceroy naturally consulted several top British officers, 
most of whom had strong objections to it Hardmge, there- 
fore, thought it impracticable, and Crewe did not press The 
king's proposed visit to India was nevertheless announced 
promptly In February 1911 the King announced “It is 
My intention, when the solemnity of My Coronation has been 
celebrated, to revisit My Indian Dominions, and there to hold 
an Assemblage in order to make known in person to My 

* Though Lord Hardmge wai obliged to take a soft attitude towards 
many nationalists, his attitude towards Tilak remained tough. 
By August 1911, he had suggestions from the Labour leader 
Ramsay MacDonald to release Tilak on parole for the remainder 
of hts sentence Against that be wrote to the Secretary of 
State. 

• Si* months of the sentence of two years passed on him 
„ after the murders in 1897 were remitted on condition of his being 
of good behaviour In a short time he was at his old tricks. 
After sailing aj close to the winJ a* he dared for soroo years and 
devoting all his energies to the organisation of a movement for the 
overthrow of British rule, heat last crossed the line ia 1909 and 
was again cons icted If he had been left at liberty for another year 
or two. he would have perfected his arrangements for a general 
strike U» Bombay, the consequences of which would hase been scry 
serious Tilak is much more than a mere newipaper editor, lie 
- it a great organiser and Is the roost dangerous— t might also lay the 
only dangerous man in India It would be a fatal mistake to 
release him befoie the end of bis term ** 
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subjects My succession to the Imperial Crown of India ” 1M 
The Viceroy felt convinced within a short time that “if 
there was to be peace in the two Bengals it was absolutely 
necessary to do something to remove what was regarded by 
ail Bengalis as an act of flagrant injustice without justification. 

ere was at the same tune a feeling of expectancy abroad 
that something would be done at the time of the Durbar to 
remove this injustice, and I appreciated the fact that if nothing 
were done we would have to be prepared for even more 
serious trouble in the future ">« When the Viceroy started 
thinking of a plan of rectification, John Jenlans, the Home 
em er of the Viceroy’s Council, emphasised on the urgency 
of the Usmsfcr of He Bnush Indian capital f t(>ra Calcutta to 
, c 1 31 ngc dually drafted a top secret memorandum on 
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big was to be announced by the King-Emperor, the scheme to 
unsettle-the partition was never disclosed. It is said that the 
scheme was known to only twelve persons in India who kept 
it a top secret for full six months. In England, the scheme 
was known only to the members of the India Council and the 
Cabinet and they kept it to themselves till the end 

It is surprising that the Conservative leaders in England 
could not anticipate these developments King George V did 
not confide in any one of them though the undoing of partition 
was to be the destruction of a Conservative edifice The 
Liberal Prime Minuter, too, did not think it necessary to 
consult the leader of the opposition Lord Curzon, of all 
persons, could not think for a moment that the British Govern- 
ment would bow down before the agitators in India 

King George V left England for India on 9 November On 
7 December 1911 he made the state entry into Delhi. Delhi 
was not at that time the capital of India. The King and the 
Queen, the Viceroy and the provincial Governors, and the 
ruling chiefs of India were all lodged in camps, set up over a 
huge area of 20 square miles “It was a marvellous sight and 
there were no less than a quarter of a million people living 
under canvas who had to be fed and provided with all the 
necessaries of life for which the resources of the City of Delhi 
were quite inadequate since its population was also only a 
quarter of a million,” wrote Hardingc. 14 * The Delhi Durbar 
was indeed a costly affair But no other Durbar had created 
so much of expectation as this one in December 1911 

The hour of the great announcement drew nearer. The 
scheme, as the Viceroy felt, was ‘one of the best-kept secrets 
in history*. The copies of the announcements were printed in 
a ‘mystery camp* only at the last moment. They were to 
be distributed in sealed coders only after the King had deliver- 
ed his speech And, the King made his announcement. It 
was a Duibar in winch there were 4,000 special guests, 70,000 
spectators, and 35,000 troops. The announcement “came 
like a bombshell At the first moment there was a deep 
silence of profound surprise, followed in a few seconds by a 
wild burst or cheering . . . For the next few days there was 
JQJ, Lord I Urdisee. Mr I»8a* jfvri, 1910-1916, 41, 
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pwSmS "u-S*” 55 ”" lhe camp ’ wh,lc lhe Ind,an 

annc^uncl^ni’ni^.' 11 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^* ^ ' w ' lto 3 p ™ tours of the King's 
in the House ft ’ a Dt,h ' Durbar » Viscount Morley stood up 
aunouuce th^ rdS ,“ ,heLof ‘" >res ' d “‘ ” f the Council to 
His Maies lu’ fireat p 30 Morley read out that portion of 
“wS ', SPCe ? * h,d * “”' a '“ d 'he following 
advice of ourM*** toannouncc *° our people that on the 
Go\ernor-Genf tendered after consultation with our 
ferof the seat cHhe Gm™'’ WC ^ deaded upon lhe tranS ‘ 
ancient capital 0 fD e ih, Xe f D ™ ntof lnd ‘ a from Calcutta to the 
quence of ihii , » and s| multaneously, and as a consc- 

possible of I a, as early a date as 

new Lieuteuant.Gov^f^ ,h '?f eild '“ cy of Bcnjal ’ ° fa 
Nagpur, and Onssa w W C ° Unal for Behar « 01013 
of Assam, with such ri * fina y ’ of a Chief Commissionership 
te found neces i “ y -w.“"“ S " a, ‘ vecha »g' ! “ -ay byand-by 

attention and con S s!!i CDt ° f l£lC ^uuncjJ commended it to ’the 
uha. coas“er“”nt,' ,a°p T Pari, amen But 
give its approval in it, d Parl,anient bestow upon it except to 

Kiug-san^r^emeV^aTZ?, T* ■“°“ P " S ‘"« ™e 

mean that the two >,-,1 <n*clhgemly worded It aimed to 
capital 0 r British T n H,! ° Braga * werc being united as the 
capital Calcutta to Ir ft, ia - WaS bemg ^fted from Bengal’s 
•ealuy. it mean, L, ‘ 1 ' ad ' , ■°" a, “P->» Delhi Bui, ,» 
“”““W because „f £“*“ fa « ° p partition had been 
The Cons ,ne Indlan unrest 
seises More than cou * d not restrain them-" 

which n W a s done It ,he lsSue was tbe manner in 

began the attack “Kf v . C Marquis of Lansdowne who 
Ho “se has ever ■ *’«**»" hc said ’ " l doub t whether this 

that which has mst fnt , ° f morc important statement than 
opposite These n,o Cn I° m tbe bps of the noble Viscount 

-^yiniuaj^rnor^sr^ 
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Cutzcd), accepted by his successor id the Viceroyally, accepted 
by the late Government, and continued by the Government 
which is now in pow cr 

“But, my Lords, what makes these proposals really of 
quite exceptional importance is the fact that they are to be 
connected with the personal intervention of the sovereign That 
is a very serious matter indeed These new departures, which 
T can only characterise as of the utmost gravity, will, unless 
I am mistaken, 'provoke in India every variety of feeling, 
ranging from great elation to great disappointment, and from 
the highest hopes to serious mortification ” JD * 

Lansdowne described how helpless was the House to enter 
upon a critical examination of the matter at that moment. 
Nothing which the House could say or do could alter what had 
been announced by His Majesty that morning The word of 
the King-Emperor had been spoken and that word was irrevo- 
cable 

To Lord Curzon, the changes announced were so startling 
and so tremendous m significance and consequence, and 
involved so abrupt a departure from the traditional and 
accepted policy of the Government of India during the past 
century or more, that they demanded the closest attention and 
the most minute scrutiny ,w Since the King was still m the 
Durbar when Parliament was being informed of his announce- 
ment, it appeared inappropriate to speak on the subject at that 
very moment, and hence Curzon and his colleagues reserved 
their right to speak again at a later date 

The Durbar of Delhi dispersed, and on 16 December, the 
King left his tent for a tour of some places like Nepal On 30 
December, he reached Calcutta That very week the Indian 
National Congress had met in Calcutta (26-28 December) 
Ramsay MacDonald, the Labour leader and a future Prune 
Minuter of Britain was to have presided over that session. But 
the unexpected and untimely death of his wife prevented him 
from coming to India It was the general feeling that Ramsay 
MacDonald's presence at President of ihe Congreis in that 

106. PP. Lords, Marquis of Lanido«oe. 12 December 1911. 

JOT. PP, Loedt, Curzon, 12 December t9f|. 
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momentous year would have made it a happy occasion indeed 
In his absence, Bishen Narayan Dar took the presidential 
chair 

It goes without saying that the King’s announcement had 
made the Congress immensely happy It was the victory of a 
cause for which the Congress had fought for years It was said 
that the cause of Bengal was the cause of all India, and its 
triumph marked the tnumph of the claims of justice over those 
of presUge Praising the Viceroy, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee said “Lord Hardmge, that statesman, 
lonely and serene, who saw the wrong and did the 
right “ 1M The Congress President declared 

“The victory is due to the heroic courage of self-sacnfice 
of those selfless and patriotic leaders who, through all the 
storm that raged round them and the clouds of sorrow and 
suffering that darkened their path, 

“Saw the distant gates of Eden gleam, and did not dream 
it was a dream, 

" but retained their undying faith in their cause and 
an immovable trust in British justice, have at last succeeded in 
the most momentous constitutional struggle of modern India, 
and have thereby set an inspiring example to the whole 
nation ” 10 * 

The Congress also welcomed the transfer of the political 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. Delhi was described 
as the eternal aty or Hindustan, associated with the most 
glorious and romanUc memories of old times “And great and 
noble as are the monuments of her past splendour, yet greater 
and nobler monuments will arise, not to dim but to add to 
that splendour by associating it with the bounty and bene- 
ficence or one of the noblest Sovereigns that histone India has 
ever known 

The King was praised, and so too the Viceroy The 
constitutional struggle was praised, and no wonder the Cong- 
ress was congratulaung itself But what about the martyrs 

108 CC, The Twenty-Sixth Cangreis, Chairman. Reception Co omul lee, 
December 1911 
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who had fallen outside the ambit of peaceful agitation? What 
about the extremists who shook the foundation of a mighty 
empire? The cautious President, in subtle words, spoke the 
following 

“Our agitation in order to be effective must be national, 
not sectarian, persistent not spasmodic, directed by intelligence 
and wisdom and not impulsive and reckless Enthusiasm is 
good, and idealism is good, and even crying for the moon is 
sometimes good, and I for one sympathise with those who are 
called visionaries and dreamers, for I know that in every 
active and reforming body there is always an extreme wing that 
is not without Us uses in great human movements I know that 
moderation sometimes means indifference and cautious timi* 
dity, and I hold that India needs bold and enthusiastic 
characters— not men of pale hopes and middling expectations, 
but courageous natures, fanatics m the cause of their 
country— 

Whose breath is agitahon. 

And whose life a storm whereon 
they nde. ,,m 

The Congress dispersed amidst expression of profound 
gratitude to His Majesty for ‘modifying the partition of 
Bengal* 1,1 Within a week, the King held in Calcutta a Pro- 
clamation Parade Nearly a million people witnessed that 
celebration 

The King returned home On 14 February 1912, the 
following speech of the King was presented to Parliament. “In 
My Indian Dominions, the Durbar which I held with the 
Queen-Empress, at Delhi, in order to make known in person 
My succession to the Imperial Crown of India, has furnished 
Me with overwhelming proof of the devotion of the Princes, 
Nobles, and Peoples of My Indian Empire to Ourselves and 
of tbeir lojalty to My rule In the great cities of Calcutta and 
Bombay the spontaneous manifestations of an enthusiasuc 
affection and lojalty with which We were received by all 
classes of a tizens touched us most deeply ” u * As the House 

lit INC, P 1 c 11 d 4 r.ua] Addrcu, zCth Cocgrcu, Calcutta, December 1911 
112. INC, Rdoiunoo U, Calcutta, 1911 
UX Pi*. Lwdi, Kiaa'i Speech. 14 Febtwarr 1912. 
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of Lords began to debate on the address, the Conservative 
Lansdowne, rather in a sarcastic tone, wanted to know if “the 
success of the Royal visit was to be attributed mainly or even 
in part to the historic announcement made by His Majesty on 
the occasion of his visit to Delhi ” u * Lord Crewe, the 
Secretary of State, gave this interesting ieply 

“We all know what divinity hedges a King, particularly m 
an Oriental country, where he is regarded as represcnUng a 
special manifestation of the Divine essence and character ” 115 
Lord Curzon was preparing in the meantime his most 
powerful attack on the Liberal Government On 21 February 
1912 he made a very long speech in the House of Lords to 
denounce all that had been done to reverse the partition of 
Bengal To him, the issues involved were not those of moving 
the capital from Calcutta to Delhi and of redefining the 
boundaries of provinces, but something which affected the 
British rule in India for all time “It is no secret, my Lords,” 
emphasised Curzon, “that we were all taken by surprise My 
noble fntnd Lord Lansdowne and myself had been jointly 
responsible for the Government of India for a period of twelve 
years, though there were other ex-Viceroys in this country 
who had been similarly responsible for another ten years, 
though our joint knowledge of India and our responsibility for 
its Government in the highest place had thus covered a period 
of twenty-two years, I believe I am right in saying that not 
one of us had been consulted m advance or had the slightest 
inkling of what was going to be done.” 11 * 

Curzon attacked Hardinge too, for the revocation of parti- 
tion which was on the initiative of that Viceroy who was m 
India only for a few months And, he had done it without 
any reference to those officers who had been responsible for 
the Government of India for a period of nearly a quarter of 
a century But Curzon’s mam thrust was on the constitutional 
impropriety of the whole case He said 

"It would not be right that even in India the personal 
authority of the Sovereign should be engaged to relieve his 

114 PP, Lord! Lansdowne, 14 February 1912 

115 PP, Lords, Creue, 14 February 1912 
US PP. Lords, Curzon, 21 February 1912. 
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Ministers of the responsibility which is theirs, to supersede 
Parliament, which is the governing authority as regards India 
and every portion of His Majesty’s Dominions, or to shut the 
mouths of public men For surely it is clear that if >ou once 
accept the principle that great political and administrative 
changes can be introduced m India by the fiat of the Sover- 
eign, even on the occasion of his Coronation, without 
challenge, you impair and weaken the constitutional machinery 
which we have set up in this country and which we regard as 
the guarantee of our liberties You set up an autocracy which 
is not the more tolerable, but the less tolerable because the 
Ministers who really exercise it shelter themselves behind the 
person of the Sovereign " ut 

In fact, the Liberal Government had ignored the 
Opposition party till the Royal announcement, and when the 
Opposition was at last given a chance to criticise, lime had 
passed to make any cnticism in any way effective Rather, 
the Opposition was placed in an embarrassing position since 
the discussion involved the Sovereign 

It was considered by the Conservatives as a new procedure 
in the history of the British rule in India because till 
then no major change was brought about in that empire 
without a full discussion in Parliament followed by a sanction 
of both Houses Since the days of the Pitt's India Act of 
1784 to Lord Beaconsfield's Royal Titles Act of 1876, (hat 
was the procedure and hence a convention in British sjstem 
Even as Jate as 1909, the Government of India Act passed 
through the same procedure But, only two jears later, 
m 1911, for the first tune, a great measure was effected 
Without the hall-mark of Parliamentary approval 

There was yet another pomt The partition of Bengal 
was one of the most controversial issues of that time 
Opinion was sharply divided both m England and India. 
To take a decision on a controversial matter through the 
Sovereign and not Parliament, was unconstitutional. 

Curzon referred to Indian reaction to the announcement 
and it appeared to him as the most dangerous part of the 
117. re. Lord*, Curzon, 21 r*bruuy 1912. 
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entire episode “Directly after the announcement was made 
at Delhi,” said Curzon, “the Congress Committee met and 
passed a vote of thanks to the Government for the fulfilment 
of their political aspirations, and subsequently, at the meeting 
of the Congress, the President spoke of the annulment of 
partition as a triumph in the most momentous constitutional 
struggle in modem times Not in any part of India is there 
any doubt that agitation has won the day If you declare 
a measure to be a settled fact and instruct your officials 
so to inform the people, and if then, six years later, you 
turn round and throw to the winds what you have said, can 
jou be surprised that this is regarded on your part as an 
exhibition of weakness or that it is thought and said that 
agitation has won the day?” 11 * 

Curzon remained bitterly opposed to what he considered 
a victory of the Indian Congress over the British power Lord 
Crewe, the Liberal Secretary of State, had one potential argu- 
ment to rebutt Curzon that the partiUon was acknowledged 
by all as a mistake “I think,” he said, “it will be shared by 
all vs ho recall it that the various noble Lords who were, or 
might have been, concerned in the carrying out of that parti- 
Uon, including the noble Earl himself (Curzon), were, if I may 
use a common expression, almost tumbling over each other in 
their readiness to deny that what they called the credit of it 
ought to be claimed by them ” u * 

Lord Mmto, by then ex-Viceroy, was already in the 
Lords Curzon s partition of Bengal had become law before 
he arrived in India And, he had to deal with the aftermath 
— ‘the aftermath of unrest, dangerous unrest — that followed in 
its wake’ Mmto’s entire regime was devoted to suppressing 
that unrest “I can assure your Lordships,” he declared, “that 
when I left India the agitation against partition was stone 
dead.” Thereafter, following the line of Curzon, Mmto 
argued. 

“Throughout my term of office the Government of India 
warmly supported Lord Cuxzon’s policy in the Bengals We 

118. PP, Lords, Curzon, 21 February 1912 
119 PP, Lords, Crewe, 21 February 19J2. 
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were told from home that ‘partition’ was a ‘settled fact’ . . 

I should think there is scarcely a civil servant in India who 
has not declared that it would be impossible for any British 
Government to reverse the decision it had come to Only 
last summer during the Coronation festivities I was approach- 
ed by a distinguished Bengali leader, who asked if, m view 
of the King’s visit to India, there was no possibility of a 
reversal of Lord Curzon’s partition, and I told him that no 
Government of India could ever entertain the idea of such a 
thing. And now the declarations of the Government of 
India . . have been disowned Such a policy can but 
depreciate the reputation of British rule in India.” 11 ® 

The more sober-minded Lords pointed out that it was by 
rectifying a mistake that the stability of the empire was better 
assured than by sucking to it References were made to past 
mistakes and the resultant dangers Lord MacDonnell describ- 
ed how Lord Dalhousie’s Doctnne of Lapse was a great 
blunder. “In that mistake Lord DaJhousie sowed the wind, 
or helped to sow it, and the Empire reaped the whirlwind m 
the Mutiny ” “The last mistake,” he said, “and I say it with 
deep respect — is the mistake of the noble Earl (Curzon), which 
would have had immeasurably worse consequences . . had it 
not been corrected in time -” 1 * 1 Lord AmpthiH, so closely 
associated with the partiUon policy, struck a note of under- 
standing to blunt the controversy. 

“The people of India have assented — I might say cheer- 
fully assented— to the changes which have been announced, 
and it is their opinion which really matters The privileges of 
Parliament cannot, in my humble judgment, be weighed for 
one moment against the contentment of India m a case so 
unique, so impossible of consutuung a precedent for the 
ordinary governance of India, as this one ... I confess that 
I admire the courage of those who made themselves respon- 
sible for this new policy, for it was a courageous act.’’ 1 ** 

The matter ended there. Between the will of Parliament 

120. PP. Lord*. Minto, 22 Febniuy 1912. 

121. PP. Lord* MscDoaccil, 22 Ttbruarr 1912. 
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and of the people, the latter proved stronger and more 
efficacious Between revolution and repression, the former 
appeared more effective India understood the value of 
agitation. The Congress felt jubilant that success could be 
wrested What about the British? They learnt the lesson of 
courage in acknowledging a defeat. 

But, the strength of the national movement has, m the 
meanUmc, been counter-balanced by the injection of communal 
considerations into the body politic of India The problem of 
the Indian Muslims had become a problem for Parliament and 
also the Congress. 
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National Congress vis-a-vis Anglo- 
Muliammedan Rapprochement 


THE struggle between fbe Jndian .National Congress and tiie 
British Parliament represented, m its abstract aspect, a 
struggle between the forces of indigenous nationalism and alien 
imperialism The English people, though divided on the surface 
by well-demarcated political ideologies, were fully united in 
many matters of their national existence, especially, as far as 
the imperial interests were concerned. The story of the Indian 
nationalism, however, was not that simple as of British 
imperialism In its subcontinents! dimension, India contained 
many races, religions, and languages The forces of 
nationalism, therefore, had to cut across many boundaries to 
superimpose the essentials of national unity on this diversity. 
The process was, naturally, difficult and complex. Education, 
political consciousness, patriotism, , economic discontent, 
hatred of the foreigner, and similar other factors brought the 
elite together to make a common cause in the name of Indian 
nationality But, to the vast majority of people, traditional 
socio-religious disunctions remained as clear as ever before 
Tbit was very much so in the 19lh century. 

And no distinction was more deep and enduring in the 
historical setting of India as between the Hindusand the 
Muslims a* two separate communities. 

That distinction was primarily religious, and secondarily 
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social, but rarely political In the days of the great Mughals, 
Emperor Akbar and Rana Partap fought bitter battles, but 
Akbar’s general in the battles against the Rana was a Hindu, 
Man Singh Even the redoubtable Aurangazeb depended on 
his Hindu employees to administer his vast empire His 
religious dogmatism did not colour his politico-administrative 
outlook It was his Rajput generals who fought against the 
Maratha, Swap Kangs fought kings with soldiers belonging 
to both the communities arrayed m their respective armies In 
brief, the Muslim theological state could not exclude the 
Hindus either from the administrative services or from army, 
and the, Hindus, mi turn, did their best to serve the Muslim 
state which employed them The Deccanese Sultans regarded 
the Hindus as the major source of support to their political 
structure, though disliking them on religious grounds In the 
Muslim era politics could not have been conducted by bracket- 
ing religious and political differences together Even at the end 
of that era, in the battlefield of Pjassey, a Hindu general, 
Mohanlal was fighting heroically on the side of his Muslim 
master, while a Muslim, Mir Jafar, was playing the role of a 
traitor to weaken the Muslim nawab against Robert Ch'e 

Finally, in the days of the Mutiny of 1857 Hindus and 
Muslims stood shoulder to shoulder to fight and fall together 
The pioneers of the Indian national movement hoped to 
develop political nationalism to secure political ends irres- 
pective of religious differences In an age of rationality, 
enlightenment, and socio-religious reform movements, they 
Wanted to keep religion stnclly at a personal level, and away 
from political prnciples But history moved on its own 
precarious course The growth of nationalism came to be 
subjected to dialectical inevitability and attracted its antithesis 
in the form of communalism, the sponsors of which made use 
of religion as an instrument of contemporary politics Its far- 
reachmg consequences were seen m the last dajs of the British 
Raj 

The concept of Muslim separatism posed for the Congress 
the most serious internal problem For Parliament in general, 
and to the governments in particular, Muslim separatism could 
not be excluded from general political or national develop- 
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merits Ultimately the problem of Indian Muslims served as a 
modus operand i for the ruling class in justifying many of their* 
political attitudes 

Much has been said regarding the British involvement m 
Muslim communalism during the nationalist era Perhaps it 
will be wrong to say that the British were primarily responsible 
for the origin of separatism But it will be equally wrong to 
say that they did not encourage separatism to its bitter length 
from where there could be no return The facts narrate the 
sequence of events 

As the Revolt of 1857 was being ruthlessly suppressed the 
fury of the British was directed as severely against the Hindus 
as against the Muslims since, both in leadership and in follow- 
ing, the Mutiny marked a combined effort of both the 
communities to bring down the foreign rule The brutal treat- 
ment meted out to the descendants of the last Mughal Emperor 
wai only a manifestation of the English wrath on Moham- 
medan community. At that moment of Indian history, there 
was no question of British sympathy for or softness towards 
Indian Muslim* A rapprochement was not necessary at that 
time. 

Within three years of the Rising of 1857 the most senous 
consideration regarding the future of the Indian Muslims was 
being paid by a Muslim leader who may be appropriately 
regarded as the greatest Indian Muslim after Bahadur Shah II 
and before Muhammad All Jmnah He was Syed Ahmed 
Khan. It was the British hostility towards the Muslims which 
inspired him to evolve a course of thought and action to 
defend the latter from further trouble. For many atrocities 
committed during the Mutiny, the Government blamed the 
Muhammedans and punished them severely. To Syed Ahmed, 
the really guilty were not his fellow religionists, but the 
Hindus. Neglected by Government and sinking into abject 
misery, the Indian Muslims at that lime were indeed in a 
pitiable condition Syed Ahmed lamented their fale in the 
words of an oriental poet. ‘There was no misfortune sent from 
Heaven, which ere it descended to earth, did not seek for its 
resting place the dwellings of Mohamcdaml' 

He was ah attentive reader of contemporary new spapers. 
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Several works which cams out on the events of 1857 did not 
escape his close observation He felt shocked to discover how 
the Muslims were described as vile, treacherous and contemp- 
tible He, for one, condemned those Muslims who had behaved 
without a sense of duty and joined in the Rebellion He 
escribed them as criminals, and their conduct inexcusable 
In that momentous crisis, he felt, it was the imperative duty 
of the Muhammedans, “a duty enjoined by the precepts of our 
religion, to identify themselves heartily with the Christians, 
and to espouse their cause, seeing that they have,— like 
ourselves,— been favoured with a revelation from Heaven, 
and believe in the Prophets, and hold sacred the word of God 
m his holy book, which is also an object of faith with us " 1 
Here was the beginning of a new religious approach to the 
Indian social scene, the drawing together of Muslims and 
Christians as partners in a holy cause against the pagan 
Hindus Nothing could haye proved more potential an idea 
than religious affinities between the race which ruled a little 
“ d th t e whjcf > ruled at the moment to forge unity 
gainst the rebellious Hindus as their common foe “Where the 
b ood of Christians was spilt,” wrote Sir Syed, “there should 
, vc ®' n £l e d with it that of Mohomedans, and those 
wno shrunk from manifesting such devotedness, and sided 
with the rebels, wilfully disobeyed the injunctions of religion 
besides proving themselves ungrateful to their salt and thereby 
thc 5everc displeasure of Government, a fact that is 
patent to every peasant.”* 

th f“ wlucl1 S « d Atari Khan «orled out in 1860, 
"otoa&n. o/ feta 
raoDort anH° 3 100 dllwdlc h stood future Anglo-Muhatlimedan 
of the Bnlish 8 !^ 1 , 0 r ement ii= ieid °ut foe the consumption 
“ Hmloottan thete „as one class 
!udfram? ^'“hfther.who.fFom habrts and assoc.at.ons, 
tuu Gove h°«ri with a Chni- 

M^Z ,hc Mohammedans, and 

Muhammedans alone He called upon h.s commend, to 

p, f °e t I7J ' 7S ' Sled Ahnled Khirl 6° Ihe Mushm. and (he Mutiny 1660, 
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remain loyal to the British and take advantage of the many 
-benedictions of the British rule. 

The British, from their side, took some time to understand 
the value of the Muslim community m the general interest 
of their rule The empire was being reshaped under the 
direct rule of the Crown. The new tide of Indian consciousness 
was sJovvJy but surely manifesting itself British scholarship, 
.of need, penetrated into Indian sociological problems to 
ascertain the attitudes of different sections of Indian people. 
In the seventies, William Wilson Hunter made a thorough 
study of the Indian Muhammedans and discovered the latent 
causes of their discontent “A hundred and seventy years ago," 
wrote Hunter in 1871,“it was almost impossible for a well-born 
Musalman in Bengal to become poor; at present it is almost 
impossible for him to continue (to be) rich.”* The Muham- 
medans were no longer the conquerors or rulers, no longer 
revenue collectors or officers. Then: sources of wealth had 
long since dried up. Without appointments in army, admi- 
nistration, revenue services, and civil employments, the Mus- 
lim aristocracy slid into ruin. Everywhere Hindus were seep 
to have come out in numbers and filled up different grades of 
official life “How comes it that the Mohammedan popula- 
tion is thus shut out alike from official employ and from the 
recognised professions?” Hunter asked, and answered “The 
truth is, that our system of public instruction, which has 
awakened the Hindus from the sleep of centuries, and quicken- 
ed their inert masses with some of the noble impulses of a 
.nation, is opposed to the traditions, unsuited to the require- 
ments, and hateful to the religion, of the Musalraans.” 3 4 
Hunter's work on The Indian Musalmans was an eye-opener to 
a select few who thought of the lot of that community from 
social, economic, and educational angles Tducauon, at the 
bottom, was spreading rapidly through the vernacular languages 
of the country which the Muslims despised. They hated the 
Hindu teachers who imparted that education. The schools 

3 SO. 173, W ilium Hunter on the Causes of the MuiLm Discontent, 

1*71. 

4. $D, Ibid, 173-7*, 
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did not recognise Persian or Arabic languages, and the system 
of public instruction made no provision for the religious educa- 
tion of the Muslim pupils To the ‘illiterate and fanatical 
peasantry’ these conditions were unacceptable 

While Hunter made an academic study of the condition of 
the Muhammedans, Syed Ahmed Khan initiated a practical 
approach to the mental isolationism of his great community 
He thought of an educational system to suit the needs of the 
time and foster the educational grow th of future generations 
“The old Muhammedan books,” felt Syed Ahmed, “and the 
tone of their writings do not teach the followers of Islam 
independence of thought, perspecuity, and simplicity, nor do 
they enable them to arrive at the truth of matters in general, 
on the contrary, they deceive and teach men to veil their 
meaning, to embellish then speech with fine words, to describe 
things wrongly and in irrelevant terms, to flatter with false 
praise, to live in a state of bondage, to pufT themselves up 
w h pride, haughtiness, vanity and self-conceit, to hate their 
ftllow creatures, to have no sympathy with them, to speak 
wth exaggeration, to leaic the history of the past uncertain, 

and to relate facts like tales and stones All these thing* are 

quite unsuned to the present age and to the spirit of the time, 
and thus instead of doing any good they do much harm to the 
. T ^? Ufih a new s y*' cn > of education. Sir 
Msmont r te3Ch h ' S fc,loW rell S'°o>sts to aspire for high 
positions in Government service, to enjoy a share in the 

wS^md C °, Untxy ’/° honour and respect in the 
fe,,OWfflcn H,s dreams were 

to come true m due course 

LS '“”’ “* Governor General, 
CoUrt S^, r ,” e ° nh ' AngleeOrrenlal 

SrSl lL u “ 1 *•»>* roller that for 

,15™*' f '“draa Muslmss a college owed 
of ■ “ ' h ' and the united eiforl. 

l The founders of Ihe college regarded 

the world has es * tbc aost wonderful phenomenon 
world ha, ever seen' and warned 'lo reconcle onenlal 

f SD. 17W0, Syed Ahmed gdw, „ M .,l,„ Eduesuoa, m;, 
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learning with Western literature and science; to inspire m the 
dreamy minds of the people of the East the practical energy 
which belongs to those of the West, to make the Mussulmans 
of India worthy and useful subjects of the British Crown, to 
inspire in them that loyalty which springs, not from servile 
submission to a foreign rule, but from genuine appreciation of 
the blessings of good government’ • 

Aligarh became not merely a place for Muhammedan 
Anglo-Onental learning, but also a centre of a new political 
ideology to further Muhammedan interests The leaders of 
the Aligarh school of thought, right from the beginning, pro- 
jected their policies for safeguarding the interests of the 
Muslim community In other words, their line of approach 
encouraged directly and indirectly political separatism within 
tho broader framework of national politics For example, 
when the principle of local self-government dominated the 
mind of the politically conscious. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
virulently attacked it with communal arguments. "The 
system of representation by election,” he declared in 1833, 
“means the representation of the views and interest of the 
majority of the population, and, in countries where the popu- 
lation is composed of one race and one creed, it is no doubt 
the best system that can be adopted. But, my Lord, in a 
country like India, where caste disunctions still flourish, where 
there is no fusion of the various races, where religious distinc- 
tions are still violent, where education in its modern sense has 
not made an equal or proportionate progress among all sec- 
tions of the population, 1 am convinced that the mtrod uction 
of the principle of election, pure and simple, for representation 
of various interests on the local boards and the district 
councils, would be attended with evils of greater significance 
than purely economic considerations.”* He warned the 
Government that the larger community would completely 
override the interests of the smaller community, and the 
Government would be held responsible for the violent racial 

6. SD, IIJ-M, tee Miulita Address lo Lord Lytlon, S January 1177 

7. Proceed ms* of the Indian Lejisiative Council. Syed Ahmed Khan on 
L?cfJSelKJcn eminent B*U, 12 January IMJ, 
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differences which would inevitably follow The Muslim leaders 
drew the attention of the Government to the disadvantaged 
positions of their community, they showed how Hindus had 
ousted Muhammedans from the state employ in general, and 
prayed for state patronage In brief, the highest quarters of 
Mohammedan aristocracy had started having suspicion about 
the rising Hindu influence in spheres of administration and 
education 

At its birth, the Indian National Congress came to repre- 
sent a national pohticaf consciousness par excellence, and the 
organisation, by assuming a permanent character with many 
political programmes, became a concern of all To the cons- 
cious Muhammedans, the Congress presented a veritable 
problem, whether to join or not to join it Before the birth 
of the Congress, the National Muhammedan Association was 
more or less the mouthpiece of the advanced sections of 
Muhammedans, and, in 1882, that body was negotiating with 
the Government regarding the improvement of the conditions 
of the Muslim people. It was to this body that the Congress 
appeared a phenomenon to reckon, with. Before the Congress 
met in its second session in Calcutta m the last days of Decem- 
ber 1886, Amir All, the honorary secretary of the Central 
National Muhammedan Association wrote a letter to the Secre- 
taries to the National Congress explaining why the Association 
should abstain from participating in the proposed Congress.* 
It was the beginning of a parochial tendency from the side of 
the largest religious minority of India towards a national 
organisation which wanted to be all comprehensive, but, which, 
by circumstances, was bound to represent to a larger degree 
the feelings and aspirations of the preponderant majority, 
namely, the Hindus 

It is interesting to note how keenly did the British observe 
the Muslim attitude towards the Congress right from the 
initial stage of the Congress-Mushm relations Lord Doffenn, 
the ruling Viceroy who retrained himself from making any 
comments on the Congress at that time, , at once directed 
his private secretary to inform the private secretary to the 

$ Th? letter of Amir AI, was daied 12 December 1 SS6, 
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Secretary of State how “the most advanced section of the Ma- 
hommedans declines to join in the political agitation ” A copy 
of Atmr Ail’s letter to the Congress was sent for the perusal 
of the Secretary of State.* When the Congress was in session 
in Calcutta, and Muhammedan unwillingness to join it came 
to the knowjedge of the Viceroy, his private secretary wrote 
to London “Last week I sent you the reply of the Maho* 
mmedan National Association to the Secretary of the so-called 
National Congress declining to take part in the proceedings 
which are at this moment talmg place in Calcutta 1 now 
send you, by the Viceroy’s orders, for the information of the 
Secretary of State, copy of a similar reply by the Mahommedan 
Literary Society. This latter society represents those Bengal 
Mussulmans who wish to adopt English education and Euro- 
pean ,custoips only in so far as they can be adopted without 
contravening the essential principles of [Islam ” 1# Both politi- 
cally and religiously, the Muhammedan Literary Society was 
more conservative in its outlook than the National Associa- 
tion 

The Muslim apathy towards the National Congress, both 
from progressive and conservative sections, did cause concern 
to the founding-fathers of that organisation, though, they did 
,not consider it either as final or likely to endanger the national 
.cause. After all, those were the inceptive days of a great party 
It needed time for all sections to come in to its fold 

It is difficult to ascertain if there were any among the 
ruling Englishmen of that time capable of influencing the 
Muslim attiludc'against ihe Congress movement in the interest 
of the ruling race 1885-86 was too early to work m that 
direction. But, a letter written by the Viceroy DufTcnn just 
after the Calcutta Congress shows that even though no 
attempts were made to keep (he Muslims away from the Cong- 
ress, the idea of such a political separation was considered 
neither remote nor impractical If the Viceroy thought such 
an attempt as dangerous, there might have been oihers to 

9 DC. Ms*. Eur F 130,5, D MacLctttjc Wallace. Prude Secretary to 

Viceroy to WJ MailUnJ, Private Secretary to Secretary ©f State, 

21 December 1SS&. 

|0 Ibid, Wallace to MailUnJ. IS December IWS, 
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regard jt as desirable This is what Lord Duffenn wrote to Lord 
Cross “You will have observed that the Mahommedans have 
abstained from taking any part in the Indian National Cong- 
ress They have done this, I understand, entirely in accordance 
with their own views of what is politic, and not at all under 
any pressure from the officials Indeed I do not think we 
could make a greater mistake than to endeavour to sow the 
seeds of dissension, suspicion, or jealousy between any classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects Such a policy would in the long 
run recoil upon our own heads " u 

The National Congress made a Muslim, Budrudm Tyabji, 
its third President in Madras m 1887 It was evidence of the 
national character of the Congress organisation. “Gentlemen,'* 
said Budrudm Tyabji, “it has been urged in derogation of our 
character, as a representative national gathering, that one 
great and important community— the Mussulman community — 
has kept aloof from the proceedings of the two last Cong- 
resses Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of 
our great Indian communities has ns own peculiar social, 
moral, educational and even political difficulties to surmount— 
but so far as general political questions affecting the whole of 
India— such as those which alone are discussed by this 
Congress — are concerned, I for one am utterly at a loss to 
understand why Mussulmans should not work shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow-countrymen, of other races and 
creeds, for the common benefit of all ,,,, 

Tyabji and the Congress adopted a practical line for 
national concord by avoiding issues with socio-religious tints 
For example, the third Congress had before it a resolution 
calling for a ban on cow-slaughter, this created a lot of 
difficulty for the Congress leaders in view of the fact that the 
resolution would undoubtedly displease the entire Muslim 
population So, the leadership found a solution, which was 
accepted by all communities, and which became thereafter a 
recognised convention of the Congress, namely, that ‘if any 

11 DC. Mi* Hur F 130/8 A & B, Duffenn to Lord Cross. 4 Jiousrv 
mi 

12 BML, S023 aa 45, Third Con&ress, Madras. Address of Budrudm 
Tyabji, December 1S87 
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resolution affecting a particular class or community, was 
objected to by the delegates representing that class or commu- 
nity, even if they were m a minority, it should not be 
considered by the Congress’ 11 

While Budrudin Tyabji and others were exploring possibili- 
ties of Hmdu-Mushm unity to strengthen the foundation of the 
National Congress, there were others to oppose the ideas of 
unity by more powerful arguments. Exactly at the moment 
when Tyabji was appealing to Muslims to join the national 
stream, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was explaining to the people 
how the political demands of the Congress would endanger the 
Muslims Referring to e3ec live principles in the Indian context, 
he said “We can prove by mathematics that there will be four 
yotes for the Hindu to every one vote for the Mahomedan 
And how can the Mahomedan guard his interests? It would be 
like a game of dice, m which one man had four dice and the 
other only one . . . Now, I ask you, O Mahomedansl Weep 
at your condition! Have you such wealth that you can compete 
with the Hindus? . . Now, I ask you to pardon me for saying 
something which I say with a sore heart In the whole nation 
there is no person who is equal to the Hindus m fitness for the 
work.”** 

Sir Syed went farther. It was not the principles of election 
which worried him, but the future fate of Indian Muslims in 
case the Congress movement gamed momentum and captured 
power. In a speech at Meerut on 14 March J883, he 
made this famous statement. “Now, suppose that all the 
English and the whole English army were to leave India, 
taking with them all their cannon and their splendid 
weapons and everything, then who would be rulers of India? 

Is it possible that under these circumstances two nations— (he 
Mahomcdans and the Hindus — could sit on the same throne 
and remain equal in power? Most certainly not It is 
necessary that one of them should conquer the other and thrust 
it down . . . When it has been settled that the English Govern* 

13. CC, Thu-J Coagnit, AU dras, IU7. Features. 

U SD, 187-SJ, SyeJ Ahmed Khan *.ii the National Conjrcn, Speech 
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ment is necessary, then it is useful for India that its rule 
should be established on the firmest possible basis . There- 
fore the method we ought to adopt is this, that we should hold 
ourselves aloof from this political uproar and reflect on our 
condition 


Thus, within three years of the birth of the Congress, the 
Muslim opinion was polarised, one section seeking unity of 
the nation for a common cause, and the other toying with the 
idea of two Indian nations, Hindu and Muslim This polari- 
sation continued to persist till the end of the Raj, in spite of 
many attempts on the part of the Congress to avoid the possi- 
ble consequences inherent in the acceptance of the two-nation 
theory by the Indian Musalmans 

For the British too, it was equally a development of con- 
siderable significance, to be fruitfully utilised according to the 
needs of the time Lord Duffenn was fully aware of the 
Muslim attitude towards the Congress He did not want to 
exploit the racial differences, but by officially taking note 
of the differences, he served the purpose of the anti-Congrcss 
officials to whom any opposition to the Congress from any 
quarter appeared highly desirable Before his departure from 
India, Duffenn expressed his views on the subject m the 
following manner; 


“I confess I would rather see the Europeans, Hindus,' and 
Mahomcdans united in criticising the Government' than 
that the Hindus and the Mahomcdans, the Europeans and the 
Names, should become estranged from each other by un- 
worthy prejudices, or animosities of race and religion God 
forbid that the British Government should ever seek to main- 
tain its rule in India by fomenting race hatreds amongst its 
subjects ”*• i ( / 

The poht.es of India thus tools a Triangular shape with the 
three arms being the Congress, the British and the Muslims 
These three sides, while lengthening or shortening under 

pressure of eteuts, could not 1.11 the last dislocate themselves 


IS SD US-S9. Sytd Ahmed Khan'* Speech at Meerut 14 March 1S8S 
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from the points of their meeting In their triangular relations, 
as time advanced, the Congress came to suspect the British 
for adopting a policy of divide et rnpera, and criticised the 
Muslim separatists for their harmful role Even before Lord 
Duffenn left India, the Congress Press criticised the Viceroy 
for his policy towards the Muslims “I think,” wrote Dufferin 
to Cross, “I mentioned to >ou in a recent letter that the 
extreme section of the Radical Press in this country, not 
knowing what to do in their rage at the opposition which has 
been offered to the Congress by the Mahomedans and many 
of the higher of the Hindu classes, has e resorted to the absurd 
device of attributing the split to my Machiasehan cunning 
The most that I hate done has been to express my sympathy 
with their (Mahomedans) backward condition, and to exhort 
them, by the education of the rising generation, to pull them- 
selves up to a level with their Hindu competitors "" If the 
Viceroy came under criticism, so did Sir S>ed Ahmed Khan. 
Phcrozeshah Mehta drew the attention of the Congress to the 
great disservice which Sir Syed was doing to the country by 
'preaching a gospel of selfishness and isolation* w 

At the popular lei el, it was not the prospects of introduc- 
tion of elective principles which widened the gulf between 
the Congress sympathisers and the Muslim leadership, buC 
the day to day life m which the two communities found 
themselves socially divided And the most potential of those 
factors was the question of the food habit of the Muhammc- 
dans' which to every Hindu appeared abominable To the 
common Hindu, cow-slaughter was religiously wrong, and td 
the enlightened Hindu it was economically harmful But to 
every Muslim, the cow was merely a usual item of food It is 
this non-political issue which directly and indirectly influenced 
the political relations to a very large extent. Riots over cow- 
slaughter leading to communal bitterness kept political atmos- 
phere tense In 1895, when a not broke out in Bombay, and 
the Hindus agitated against cow-slaughter, Lord Lansdowne 

17. DC. Mu Eur 130/1 1 B. DuCenn to Clot*. 29 October IW. 

18. BML, 1021 aa <3. Sixth Congress, Address of Phcrozeshah Mcbli. 
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interpreted it in political terms. “The more I see of this 
agitation,” wrote the Viceroy to the Secretary of State, "the 
more serious does it seem to me The advanced wing of the 
Congress Party, which is profoundly disloyal to us, has found 
in this fanatical and popular movement a means of establish- 
ing a connection between itself and the great mass of the 
Hindu population. The Home Rule agitation did not become 
really formidable until Parnell had taken up the agrarian 
question. The subterranean connection which has now been 
established between Congress and the Cow will, unless I am 
mistaken, convert the former from a foolish debating Society 
mto a real political power, backed by the most dangerous 
elements in Native society ” 1 * 

Tbe Secretary of State also, after collecting information 
about the cow-slaughter nots, formed an opinion of his own 
about their political impact He was of the view that "this 
movement makes all combination of the Hindoos and Maho- 
medans impossible and so cuts at the root of the Congress 
agitation for the formation of a united Indian people, who are 
to force us to surrender power mto their hands 

^,T h ' C °Ti. UlUS r- aPPCarCd , t0 h3Ve become an instrument of 
politics The Congress Muslims, however, were worried 
about the instinctive aloofness of Heir commumtv from a 
national organisation which wanted to serve useful purpose 
for aU. In 1896, the Congress President, Rahimtulla M. 
Mohauunad Sayan, ..prominent Musbm nationalist of the 
tune tried to trace the more fundamental causes of Muslim 
” * towards the Congress According to him, some 

persons imagined that all, or almost all the Musalmans of 
H^i d, ™ afiai “ st ttc Congress movement. But the fact was 
He Cores’. M “ 1 '" Population did not know what 

»d SZLSrSjTjS ten train 

'Z"JA’TcT n - ? 
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(1) That it was against their religion to join the Congress, 
as by joining the Congress they would be joining the Hindus 
who were not Musalmans (2) That it was against their religion 
to join the Congress, as by joining the Congress they would 
be joining a movement opposed to Government, a thing which 
was opposed to their religion, which enjoined obedience and 
loyalty to Government, even if Government might not be 
treating them properly. (3) That it was against their religion 
to learn the English language (4) That the success of the 
Congress would weaken the British rule, and might eventually 
end in the overthrow of British Power and the substitution 
by Hindu Rule (5) That the Government was against the 
Congress movement, that m addition to the dictates of loyalty, 
the Musalmans owed gratitude to Government for giving them 
a liberal education, therefore by joining the Congress, the 
Musalmans would be committing the sin of ingratitude towards 
Government (6) That the Congress did not adequately 
represent all the races of India (7) That the motives of the 
persons constituting the Congress were not honest. . . (10) That 
the modes of Government prevailing in the West, namely, 
examination, representation, and election, were not suitable 
to India (II) That such modes were not adapted to Musal- 
mans. (12) That the result of the application of Western 
methods to India would be to place all offices under Govern- 
ment in the power of the Hindus, and the Musalmans would 
be completely ousted from Government employment . . 
(13) That in as much as the Congress was a representative 
body, and m as much as the Hindus formed the majority of 
the population, the Congress would necessarily be swamped by 
the Hindus, and the resolutions of the Congress would, to all 
intents and purposes, be the resolutions of the Hindus, and 
the Musalmans* voice would be drowned, and, therefore, if the 
Musalmans joined the Congress they would not be heard, but 
would be actually assisting in supporting Hindus to pass reso- 
lutions against the interests of the Musalmans, and to give 
colour to such resolutions as the resolutions of Hindus and 
Musalmans combined, and thus aiding m passing resolutions 
against themselves and misleading Government into believing 
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that the Musalmans were in favour of such resolutions 11 
These and many other arguments dominated the Muslim 
mind which it was impossible for either the Congress or the 
Congress Muslims hke Sayam to change As this attitude 
continued to persist, it became a direct proof of the validity of 
!JV”r d, ‘, IODaI ,hCS1S hcId and elab °™ted by the administration 
tuat India is not a single country with a homogeneous popu- 
a ion India is, in truth, a congeries of countries, with widely 
differing physical characteristics It contains a number of 
peoples, speaking many languages, holding many creeds, 
observing different customs, and enjojing divergent degrees of 
civilisation « The complex national character of India ulti- 
mately boiled down to a simple equation when the admmistra- 
tion discovered the two major communities adopting an 
uncompromising stance It ,s the Hmdu-Muslim regions 

2 WCapon f 1° 1116 hands of administration to 
challenge the concept of Indian unity in days to come 

Lord Curzon, soon after his arrival in India found it 

— ' 'll ackt0 . wlc 1 , <l 8 c «“ greatness of Sir Sjed Ahmed 
Khan and call upon the Muslims to follow )lI3 „j ca Is .. Tts 

•'the o,o°n “ rH’" h ' ,0l<i M “ i ™»rfans .1 Lahore, 
the pioneers of their generation, is, howeser, by no means 

A er ‘*‘ “ J noble work has in 
male a H '"f'P'nneM of and greater than .hat of its 

foci mm the m ! ! ™ Sp “ l of > lhe r“' flame that 

mor,al bo<l l' “ toon quenched and dtes, its 
transmitted essence continues to burn bnehtlv in thf t,u, n ~ 
products of human genius and imagination V it u® 

Muhommedans of the Punjab to can, „„ foe wL Th.fow^l 
inaugurated by their departed ieadei-, and to To foe 
permanence and durability which will h, T,f , 
monument to h.s mentor,"- fl “"« 

Bengali babus and by Bcngal/tTbS Utterly hated foe 
Htndus P-.h..,ea„y,he e deseSe" d S a l : 0 “:r,Trd'; 
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the Musalmans m general and the Bengali Muslims m particu- 
Jar The thought of putting the Muslims against the Hindus 
was not his original idea It was an old concept. For example, 
a decade before Curzon’s arrival. Sir John Strachey had 
written “The truth plainly is that the existence side by side 
of these hostile creeds is one of the strong points in our politi- 
cal position in India The better classes of Mohammedans 
are already a source to us of strength and not of weakness, 
and a continuously wise policy might, I believe, make them 
strong and important supporters of our power They consti- 
tute a small but energetic minority of the population, whose 
political interests are identical with ours, and who, under no 
conceivable circumstances, would prefer Hindu dominion to 
our own Curzon decided to put that theory into practice 
While looking at the Muslim population of Bengal in course 
of his tour in 1904, he announced at Dacca how his concept 
of a Muslim majority province “would invest the Muhamme- 
dans in Eastern Bengal with a unity which they have not 
enjoyed since the days of the old Mussulman Viceroys and 
Kings ”** 

Thus came his partition of Bengal The creation of a 
Muslim majority province was a bold step which only Curzon 
could have taken, of course, unmindful of the consequences 
Unfortunately, he had to leave India before the consequences 
took an alarming shape It was left for Curzon’s successor. 
Lord Minto, to face the situation (see Chapter 5) 

U was during those hectic days of Indian politics, when 
the S» adeshl movement flared up as a reaction to the partition 
that there speedily evolved between the British administrators 
and Muslim leaders an entente cordiale which, through ups and 
downs, ’continued till the partition of India. Curzon's 
lieutenant in the new province. Fuller, quickly made the 
Muslims aware that the new province was created for their 
benefit and consequently, by early months of 1905, a Muslim 
separatist campaign took shape against the anti-partition 

24 git John Suicbty, Mia tLomian, 1SS4). 223. 

23 P MuLbcol. Mt about Partition. Curron'* Speech at Dacca, |l 
I ebrua/y 1W* 
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movement of tie Bengalees While the Congress and the 
nationalists aimed at winning the Muslim sympathy against 
partition, the Eastern Bengal buieaucracy led by Fuller tried 
to wean aw ay the Muslims to stand by the partition The 
Muslim leadership consequently stood divided, and common 
people were for the time subjected to pulls and pressures front 
opposite sides As a result of the political rivalry, dangerous 
communal doctrines got mingled with economic issues of that 
poverty stricken province Muslim share-croppers took courage 
to raise their voice against Hindu land propraetors, and even 
refused to work for them A communal pamphlet named 
Nawab Saheber Subichar (The Justice of Nawab Saheb of 
Dacca) was circulated among the fanatical sections of the 
Muslim people The socio-economic differences, coupled with 
the new political situation, culminated in serious communal 
disturbances in Eastern Bengal A pamphlet entitled Lai 
Istahar added to this fanatical atmosphere by calling upon the 
Muslims to boycott the Hindus in every respect 

Lord Minto, who had inherited the policies of Lord 
Curzon, looked upon the Muslim grievances against the Hindus 
and against the Congress-led Swadeshi movement as a source of 
help in upholding the government policies against the nationalist 
agitation He viewed the Bengal situation in the larger context 
of all-India politics The Hindu elite was part of an organised 
movement, while a good portion of the Muslim elite still 
remained loyal to the British rule The Congress agitation in 
favour of a boycott of the British goods was not acceptable to 
Muslims in general, and the Bengal Muslims in particular 
Since the agitation was more severe in Bengal because of the 
anti-partition movement there, and because of the growing 
Muslim consciousness in Eastern Bengal in favour of partition, 
the Muslims m that new province began to bitterly resent the 
Swadeshi call and the boycott Fuller saw that insults were 
being hurled at Muhammedans, and that ‘illegal boycotting and 
the picketing of shops were in active progress and were causing 
loss to the Muhammedans which was greatly resented by them*. 
These observations were duly reported to the higher authorities 
The Viceroy at the same time, learnt from Fraser that the Cong- 
ress leaders of ibe agnation were trying their best 'to secure, or 
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Parade, Muhammedan support’ ** On the basis of reports 
from his subordinates, Miato reported home that “it is only 
the Hindu population which have taken an active part m the 
movement, and which constitutes the political voice of the 
province.”” There were no doubt a good number of Muslims 
supported the anti-partition movement, but they were des- 
cribed m bureaucratic circles as people who were ‘in the pay of 
the Swadeshi Parly’ Mmto’s consistent policy throughout bis 
regime was not to pay attention to the Muslims who were 
either with the Congress or were active in the agitation to undo 
the Bengal partition 

In the larger interests of the British empire. Lord Minto 
decided to follow a policy of active appeasement of the Indian 
Muslims. He was aware of a general consensus among the Mus- 
lims that they had not been given as much share in public 
employment as was their right or as they were qualified 
Everywhere the Hindus dominated in government services, even 
in predominantly Muslim districts hie Eastern Bengal The 
Government felt that “such exclusiveness while it is unfair to 
candidates of other classes is most mischievous and detrimental 
to Government interests and to the interests of the public, 
especially where, as in this province (Eastern Bengal) the 
excluded class is the most numerous, and therefore has Ihe 
larger number of dealings with the offices. It is a matter 
therefore of essential importance that tn the interests of fairness 
and efficiency decided measures should be taken to put an end 
to this abuse For twenty >ears since 1885, there were inst- 
ructions for proportionate representation to the Mubammedans 
in Government services, but on account of Muslim apathy 
towards English education they were not able to compete with 
the Hindus m securing a good number of government jobs A 
generation had nearly passed since then, and it was now 
thought necessary to reverse the situation. Fuller in the 
meantime had fallen from power But his successor. Hare, 
sought the Viceroy’s permission to issue a public circular about 

26. MTP. CormpooJcocc. »ol. I, no 61, Fr*«r to Miato, 2 February 
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^ te?o,«"h/S at, ° D a "°'' E ‘ 1 f>Pa»onnot”ed 

gesture m offenne th, ’ a ^ reaate< ^ Government 
various «™« s 8 r Places and posmons ,n 

«*»“ - 

to keep Muslims from Hindus rohl.iSl *“ °‘” S t “ bcsl 
was sacked for his excesses i!” y separate When he 

it as a defeat of their cause' WtaZ ef * °n SUppor " rs '°° k 
hostility between the twn ,h p,sodc sharpened the 

satisfaction t '‘‘TheMohamnw nmUn,,IC3 ’ Urd Minto wrote m 

nation S. , V? 

of hand It is evidence of fedm» ” s * l does not fief out 
movement has kept in the background ^ . »«**'* 

of ‘playing off the two sect.ons of , Fu,,cr s P oI «* 

other’ („ was Fuller's t””',' against each 
secretly to the Viceroy) continued”. Wh ° ,b 'S 

Uat acknowledgement of M.nto The H I S,'“ i £! Und Under thc 
about the Government attitude d.d ^ OWn sus P ,c,on 

though womed m. “ “ “ fc Viceroy even 

’ S'tuor administrators hie 

5 “y.MmtotoMorl^.vot ,V 
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I leutenant Gov emor Fraser of Bengal Hindus of all sections 
spoke of the same — ‘Government officers are stirring up 
Muhammedans in Eastern Bengal against Hindus’ “Even 
educated and loyal men believe this,” reported Fraser to 
Minto, “and what of the common peop!e7 It is deplorable ’’ ,1 

The Viceroy was not only unmoved by the Hindu criticism, 
but tried to assure the home authorities that a pro-Muslim 
policy was the only counter-force against the Congress 
movement against partition He comforted the Liberal 
Secretary of State “I have always had great hopes of the 
Mohammedan population They have not Bengali gifts of 
eloquence, and comparatively one hears little of them But . 
now that they are becoming somewhat alarmed at what they 
consider Bengali successes, the justice of our safeguarding 
their interests will become all the more apparent, and ought to 
be of real assistance to us in dealing with much of the one- 
sided agitation we have to face ”« Minto took extra pre- 
caution to show that the Government had no intention of 
encouraging communal differences since the differences were 
already there because of economic factors "The agriculturist 
is chiefly Mohammedan,” he argued, “the Hindu is the large 
landed proprietor, there has been the constant friction as to 
the payment of rent, and a good deal of absentee landlordism.” 

Pro-Government Muslims in Eastern Bengal began to take 
part in the politics of the new province with a communal 
approach towards every issue They began to blame the 
Hindu leaders for spreading sedition in the country, they 
criticised the Liberal Cabinet and particularly the Secretary of 
State for the timid policy which helped the Hindu agitation 
while harming Muslim interests, and they also criticised the 
Government of India for not being too firm against the agita- 
tion. They expressed surprise as to how ihc Hindus were 
permitted to openly defy the Government, and how the 
Government at the same lime remained indifferent towards 
the interests of the Muslim community in spite of its professed 
loyalty. 

Jl. MTP. CorreiponJenw, 1907, vol I, no ZS6, Fraser to Minto. Zt M«jr 
1907 

}}. MRP, Minto to Mot ley, »ul. Ill, IS AufUil 1906, 
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The Hindu nationalists on their part first tried to persuade 
and then pressed upon the Muslims to join the anti-Govcm- 
ment agitation. When they did not succeed, they identified 
the leading Muslim landlords of the area and began to boycott 
them socially Similarly, the Muslim peasants who did not 
actively join the agitation, were subjected to \arious difficul- 
ties by their Hindu landlords 

This mutual hostility led to the meltable result In 
their bitterness towards each other, the Hindus and Muslims 
began to mduJge in communal riot*. 

The Liberal Government in England, soon after assuming 
power, thought of Tpacifying Indian opinion by granting some 
constitutional concessions Lord Curzon had left a difficult 
legacy which called for a change in policy The S»aJeshl 
movement had created a emu which could neither be evaded 
nor brushed aside. It was only the granting of constitutional 
reforms which would pacify the majority of the Congress 
people. When Lord Motley began to think of the reforms, he 
obviously meant legislative institutions through election, while 
Lord Mmto thought of consohdating the British power through 
consUtutional reforms based on communal considerations. 

It u in this perspective that there occurred two events of 
f" ' ok* They hoc the Simla Deputation 
and the birth or the All-India Muslim League. These were 
° f 1 UlC dc ' c,0 P'«* Anglo-Muhammedan 
• t , Uu ‘ Ilo,e * pear headed by the Aligarh leaden 
and the conservative Viceroy, Lord Mmto 

N'iiuhuI **“ m ladli > Mmto was told by the 

National Mohammedan Association that their legitimate 

* dtbe ‘ ag ° flhe Musalmans coufdcome 

only through constitutional means. ! n j ue wunc hc ra .j e 
■» it. luk of pel, I, cal KjcMa- 
JcL Molt,. “““‘•'“'X- Wb.o.,,1, m Au£ o„ i9 m 
i r «■»», lodian rtfotmi 

>o»i "I L oof u'. “ It* ‘Id!; I : u| f '»“■»“ « f *“t 
*tr« with »»,*.„ ,1 J Mel Icy bad announced, "that I 

U “ tU of the Ccrgrcss, I do 
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not see why any one who takes a cool and steady view of 
Indian Government should be frightened ”** As soon as an 
inkling of his thought leaked out, Mohsm-ul-Mulk, the 
manager of the Aligarh College and the leader of the Aligarh 
thought, wrote from Bombay the following note to the English 
principal of the College, Mr Archbold 

“You must have read and thought over Mr John Morlcy’s 
speech on the Indian Budget It is very much talked of among 
the Mohammedans of India, and is commonly believed to be a 
great success achieved by the National Congress 

“You are aware that the Mohammedans already feci a 
little disappointed, and young educated Mohammedans seem 
to have a sympathy for the Congress, and this speech will 
produce a greater tendency in them to join the Congress 
Although there is little reason to believe that any Mohamme- 
dans, except the young educated ones, will join that body, 
there is still a general complaint on their part that wc (the 
Aligarh people) take no part m politics, and do not safeguard 
the political rights of Mohammedans, they say that wc do not 
suggest any plans for preserving their rights, and practically 
do nothing and care nothing for the Mohammedans beyond 
asking for funds to help the College. I have got several letters 
drawing attention particularly to the new proposal of 'elected 
representatives’ in the Legislative Councils They say that 
the existing rules confer no rights on Mohammedans, and no 
Mohammedans get into the Councils by election, every now 
and then Government nominates a stray Mohammedan or two 
by kindness, not however on the ground of his ability, but of 
lus position, who is neither fit to discharge bis duties in the 
Council, nor is he considered a true representative of hu 
community. If the new rules now to be drawn up introduce 
‘election' on a more extended scale, the Mohammedans will 
hardly get a seat, while Hindus will carry off the palm by dint 
of their majority, and no Mohammedan will get into the 
Councils by election . . . 

“1 feel U is a very important matter, and, if »c remain 
silent, I am afraid, people will leave us to go their own way 
JJ Motley's Indian Speeches Aujiut J90fi. 
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and act up to their own personal opinions 

“Will jou therefore inform me if it would be advisable to 
submit a memorial from the Mohammedans to the Viceroy, 
and to request His Excellency’s permission for a deputation 
to wait on His Excellency to submit the views of Mohamme- 
dans on the matter?”* 4 

Archbold was the Irak between the Aligarh leaders and 
.“to* secretariat Mohsm-uI-Mulk depended on the 
valuable advice’ of the principal as well as on his initiative 
and guidance in that very important matter 

^ Ith , m f ° u , r da y*. thls important letter to Archbold was m 
the hands of the Viceroy then staymg at distant Simla On 
that very day, 8 August 1906. M.nto sent a copy of it to 
ttlth following suggestions 
have not as yet got the full reports of your Budget 
Z!, “ . But lhc telegraphic accounts have excited a good 

a ennv J Dte ,T' and 1 * hmk *» IS worthwhile to enclose you 
cX 3 w ° Mr ArchboId * Principal of the Aligarh 
a wL ol 0 ” Manager of the College 

, n ,, y P ut bef °r c me today and is important as dlustrat- 
thft Mo? a °f Mohammedan thought, and the apprehension 
anv mcri^? nlWCSUma> ' be Deg,eCted in dealing w.th 

h a L nnr^ , PreSe . ntat,0n on tbe Lostslative Councils I 
theo"jo^T C ! 0tIUnkOVCr th0 adv,sabl l>ty of receiving 
raveT™ ! PUtat L° n ' bUt am ,Dcl,ncd t0 do *o There 
s ‘i7 H SI8nS , bCS,dCS thC kt,er to Mr Arcbb °> d Point- 
ing in the same direction, and there IS no doubt a natural fear 

!oEeS C of ,eS .h PerP t tUaI BenSa,Ce d6mands sfaould ,ead 
‘ hecons "“ 

so generally heirH ngress leaders that makes itself 

representation »4h, hZmTimUv r “" I,tr ° f 

.ban put 

34 MRP, Mm to to Morlty. V ol m c 
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favour from their hands "** 

The alacrity with which Minto took up the Muslim cause 
reflected his deep interest in the subject And, the promptness 
with which the Muslim Deputation was organised, reveals ihe 
real motive of the parties concerned Principal Archbold was 
near at hand at Simla to lend his services Dunlop Smith, 
the private secretary to the Viceroy, was readily available to 
lend him his support Archbold’s correspondence showed 
how he played the key role in organising the deputation, in 
advising Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk what to do and what not to 
do, in taking appropriate steps to bnng the already agitated 
Dacca Muslims into the picture, to inform the Muslim leaders 
privately that their deputation would be received well, and m 
bringing in together representative Muhamedans from various 
parts of India, and finally, in advising the leaders in advance 
about the petition He requested the Viceroy through his 
private secretary to deliver to the deputation a ‘reassuring 
statement* "From my knowledge of those who would lead 
(the deputation}," he said, “I am sure that nothing in the 
slightest degree disloyal or objectionable would be brought 
forward There is no wish on the part of the Mohammedans 
to give trouble to the Government in any way . . ”*• 

On 10 August 1906, Archbold received the green signal 
that ‘His Excellency will agree to receive the Deputation’ On 
15 August, the Viceroy wrote to the Secretary of State "I 
have always had great hopes of the Mohammedan popula- 
tion . and now that they are becoming somewhat alarmed at 
what they consider Bengali successes, the justice of our safe- 
guarding their interests will become all the more apparent, and 
ought to be of real assistance to us in dealing with much of 
the one-sided agitation we have to face ” M In the meantime 
Archbold had drawn up the required 'Formal Request' for the 
Muslims and they were going to get it signed u When Mobsm- 

33. MRP. Minlo to Morky. vrf III, t Aujust 1906. 

36 MTP. Correspondence, sol It, do 40. At chbold to Dunlop Smith, 

9 August 1906 

37 MRP. Mmio to Moifcy, v 0 J. JJJ, IS August 1906 

3* MTP. Correspondence, vol tl.no, 30, K« Archbold to Dunlop 

Smith, JO Aufusl 1906, 
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ul-Mulk got the document in Bombay he wrote back to 
Archbold on 18 August 

Thanks for jour letter of the I4th instant together with d 
draft of the formal application I am sending it to a few of 
my friends, but I am sure nobody will like the opening phrases 
which give an assurance of a deliberate aloofness from pohti* 
cal agitation m the future Probably also they will not like 
me to represent their cause to Government without the means 
o a political association.”** Archbold at once assured 
ohsin-uI-MuIk that he had no objection to incorporating an 
indirect reference in the “Formal Request” to the need of a 
political association on behalf of the Muslims 

“Archbold offered even to proceed to Eastern Bengal in 
connection with the proposed deputation But the Viceroy did 
not think it necessary for him to take such ‘heroic measures’, 
instead he sent all papers and copies of letters from Archbold 
and Mohs, n-ul-Mulh etc . to L. Hare, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Eastern IBengal, and sought bis opinion on the proposed 
rin. ,n ? ^ epUtat ' 0n Harc sem a ,0D S «Ply He advised the 
Central Government to tell the deputation that the Government 
had no intention whatsoever of neglect.ng or overlooking 
Muhammedan interests But he posed a question "Whether 
heGoveniment of India can accept the Mohammedans who 
“f Y, 1“ ? S representative of the feeling and opinions 
ot the Mohammedans generally,” and proceeded to describe 
Ms experience that it was only the political agitators who were 
a r ^! 0p ' e ’ s re P resentat ives and not the loyal 
E “ Y Government Hindus, in that sense, made 
mS,n« ° pm,0n5 «P r «sed in political 

non Mushms went “oheard because of their 

HaiC W3S Cnt,caI of Liberals at 
Se we -Se hY Y mP ° rtanCC ‘° C ° Dgress a 8 lta tors “If,” 
that XU r l Government will not accept the assurance 
MohammLr PreSe VC Mo ^ amme dans do truly represent 

^ThXr,rr^ s » farasany °p inionhas ^ 

. n I think the Mohammedans will decide that they 
” E “ W '' Mohsia ol-Mulfc B 
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must organ, se meetings to voice Mohammedan opinion They 
can do it Mr Morley may ask, do these Mohammedan 
representatives really represent Mohammedan opinion? I 
answer most certainly they do The Hindu papers may talk 
of the three Tailors of Tooley Street, and no doubt in Eastern 
Bengal Mohammedan leaders of position and distinction are 
few, but unless these leaders go counter to the Moulavies, 
which would only be m some religious or quasi-rehgious 
question, the Mohammedans will follow their leaders without 
question, and to a man almost As a matter of fact, all politi- 
cal agitation must be engineered ” 1# 

After the composition and character of the Muslim depu- 
tation had been ascertained, and the contents of their memorial 
known, the Viceroy informed the Secretary of State on 10 
September 1906 that he was going to receive the deputation on 
I October Morley wished him success a week before the ap- 
pointed date "Your talk to the Mahometans next Monday,*’ 
he said, "will become the centre of Indian xaleiest I am 
looking forward to it pretty keenly, as you may guess— with 
perfect assurance that you will bold sound and straight forward 
language ” u 

So, at fast, on the heights of Simla, a great historical 
event took place On 1 October 1906, at 11 AM, the Muslim 
Deputation, consisting of thirty-five members and led by His 
Highness the Aga Khan, met the Viceroy in the Viceregal 
Palace, and presented their Address 

"May it please Your Excellency," read the Aga Khan, 
"Availing ourselves of the permission accorded to us, we the 
undersigned Nobles, fagirdars, Taluqdars, Lawyers, Zamm- 
dars, Merchants and others, representing a large body of the 
Mahomcdan subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor in 
different parts of India, beg most respectfully to approach 
Your Excellency with the following address for >our favour- 
able consideration " ,l 

40 MRP, Minlo to Motley, vol 111, Enclosures, llare to Dunlop Smith, 

I September 1906 

41 MRP. Motley to Mmto, voL I, 26 September 1906. 

42. MRP, MuJIo lo Motley, ml III, The Muslim Depula I ton *nj 
Aidless. I October 1906. 
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n ^ ddtess “ferrcd <» the many benefits conferred by 
British rale on teeming millions belonging to diverse races and 
religions, to 'he peace, security, personal freedom and Lberly 
f, . , rsi 'P ’ hal lhe Pe°Ple enjoyed, and lo the wise and 
enlightened character of the Government It drew the attention 
a 1Ceroy dacl fbat the Mtthammedans of India, 
‘ le “““ ° f l901 ’ nu mbered over s, sty-two 
th *‘ IW “ , ‘ om ' fiflh and on e-fourth of the total 
population And, it presented its final point 

10 ml 5 ® 11 Ihat under any system of 
X™ , ? or l,m,,td - a community m ttself more 

Power popn'enon °f any first class European 

P m “ y J, “' ,y b > *"» to adequate 

2 ' “ important factor in the state We venture, 

fmther ? ^ s Ex “ U “C>' s permission, to go a step 

dan immm“tv £ ‘ “t P ° S, '“ >n accwdtd Mahome- 

r f“XXr,! rr,: e rsr. n ,r le 

to So“ W mS* , «'^S^ Me^ toey W ' re " nl,l f 

advantageous posmou to elect the'm? fjf e " sth > >« an 
community or those nonHmd,, ?' mb " S of ‘ t '“' ™ 
them non-Hindus who were known to side 

The Address of the Denman,,,, 
contained the clear w.shesofth? ’ ° U Was c,a,mcd * 

n, Your E, ““" cy " ^ » ^x° 

Address I Oci'obtf 1 ^' Wl U1, The Muslim Deputation and 
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the Mabomedan subjects of His Majesty at this stage in the 
development of Tndian affairs, iq the directions indicated in 
the present Address, Your Excellency will be strengthening the 
basis of their unswerving loyalty to the Throne and laying the 
foundation of their political advancement and national pros* 
penty, and Your Excellency’s name will be remembered with 
gratitude by their posterity for generations to come And we 
feel confident that Your Excellency will be gracious enough to 
give due consideration to our prayers 1,11 

Minto’s reply was the ‘most sympathetic’. As he delivered 
his talk, the Deputation cheered him again and again with 
shouts of ‘hear, hear*. He announced his complete agreement 
"With the view that any electoral system in India must have to 
recognise the various religious beliefs of the people Making 
a definite commitment on behalf of his Government, Lord 
Minto finally said 

“I am as firmly convinced a $ 1 believe you to be that any 
electoral representation in India would be doomed to mis- 
chievous failure which aimed at granting a personal enfran- 
chisement, regardless of the beliefs and traditions of the 
communities composing the population of this continent . In 
the meantime I can only say to you that the Mahommedaa 
community may rest assured that their political rights and 
interests as a community will be safeguarded by any adminis- 
trative re-organisation with which I am concerned ”** 

The Muslims were greatly delighted. “They were all nervous 
as to the reception they would meet with and the answer they 
would get.”** But His Excellency’s cordial manner as well as 
his emphatic assurances aroused m them hopes of a purposive 
future. Simultaneously, Muslim satisfaction brought to the 
Viceroy a greater degree of hope Worried as he was over the 
anti-partition movement in Bengal, ho found in the Simla 
Deputation a meaningful force to bo used against that 
movement Immediately after his meeting with the Deputation, 
he reported the following to the Licuictunt Governor of 

44. MRP, Minis lo Motley, vet III, The Muslim Deputation amt 
AJJieif, 1 October 190$. 

45 Mary, Countcit Mmlo, Uinto end Merit/. 47 
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Eastern Bengal “I have just receiled the Mohammedan 
Address, and followed your advice as pointedly as I could in 
the direction of recognising the Deputation as a thoroughly 
representative body I hope this morning’s work may help 
to clear the air in your direction 

The Viceroy knew what he wanted to do While the Muslim 
leaders wanted an assurance about adequate representation in 
the impending new legislature, the Viceroy saw in their 
demands political dimensions of a different kind, which, as he 
felt, would weaken the representative institutions on one hand, 
and strengthen the imperial administration on the other. He 
wrote to the Secretary of State “As to the Deputation, I very 
much hope you will be satisfied with the reports of my 
speech I was very anxious to avoid appearing to take 
sides, while yet heartily acknowledging the soundness of 
Mahommcdan arguments As far as I can judge, the whole 
affair was an immense success The members of the Deputation 
were more than satisfied The Aga Khan, who headed the 
Deputation, lunched here a few days ago, and I had much talk 
with hun He agrees with all the natives with whom I have 
talked who are worth mem onrag that India is quite unfit for 
popular representation in our seme of the word ”« 

At the instance of the Viceroy the Reuters news agency had 
sent home a full account or the Deputation's Address, and the 
Viceroy s reply The London papers gave good coverage to 
a, ‘ 0 *“■>'< favourable views Morley happily 
«?'“ .I 11 ' I” 1 '"™ approving „f the deve- 

'X? 1 1 h ' “WtlMed the Viceroy, “as if 

Hmdu EX' 11 »■" foresting to see how our 
daV.wI* ‘V Anyh ° w - *» base done a valuable 

day , work, whatever lh= future may produce — 

ofa^X” fS “'™ r “"y "ware of the implications 
ff » f >be Viceroy which came out nnmis- 

10 “ The Viceroy, too, was appre- 

48 S5 mSio toMoiS Hare ’ 1 ° Cl0btr 1906 
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tensive of jt, though in his own way, mentally prepared to 
ignore it. “I wonder what the Bengalees will think of it,” he 
noted within minutes of his address to the Simla Deputation 
And, within four days, the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta 
wrote the following, which more or Jess expressed the Hindu 
feeling in general 

“The whole thing appears to be a got-up affair and fully 
engineered by interested officials So the all-India Mahom* 
medan Deputation is neither all-India, nor all-Mahommedan, 
nor even a Deputation, properly so-called It is only an 
instrument in the hands of the officials to whitewash their 
doings In other words, the authorities wanted a few simple- 
minded men of position to give them a certificate of good 
conduct. They knew the Hindus would not do it So they 
began operation among the older classes of Mussalmans ” w 

The Indian nationalist Press also questioned the views of 
the British-owned Press like the London Times, th e Pioneer 
and the Englishman that the Simla Deputation was a 
thoroughly representative body of the Indian Muslims To 
counteract this view, the composition of the Deputation was 
described at length It was pointed out how most of the Indian 
provinces were cither meagrely or not at all represented, how 
some of the leading and respectable Muslims did not like to 
identify themselves with the Deputation, and how the new 
generation of English educated Muslims were out of it On the 
other hand, it was said, it was the older class of conservative 
Muslims, who, with their outmoded ideas, looked at the 
elective institutions with honor, comprised the Deputation. 
The Indian Papers made no secret of their suspicion of tho 
motives of the Viceroy It was said that Minto was not fond 
of speeches, and since his anival ten monliis earlier, had not 
made any lengthy speech But, his speech to the Simla Depu- 
tation was ‘the first utterance of any length from Lord Mmto’s 
bps’. Secretive and taciturn by nature, the Viceroy generally 
chose to keep his opinion about various political matters 
strictly to himself. But, his 'Moslem Address’ was an 
exception It touched on definite subjects and the political 

30. AovintBtuur 4 OuoUr 1306. 
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motivation behind it was crystal clear 

Another point the nationalist Press made against Mtnlo was 
his reference to the loyalty and patriotism of the Aligarh poli- 
ticians The Viceroy had told the Deputation that "now when 
there is much that is critical m the political future of India, 
the inspiration of Sir Syed Ahmed and the teachings of Aligarh 
shine forth brilliantly to the pndeof Mahomedan history in the 
loyalty commonsense and sound reasoning so eloquently 
^pressed in your address ” Commenting upon this, The 
7>,4u»ewro e "Sir Syed Ahmed's opposition to the Congress 
“ * ' cred, ' able to him There are many Mahomme- 
dans of position, culture and influence who wholly disapproved 

ColJ?' ,* T* *“ e °" r ' d m, ° w,,h Slr AucLland 

Col™ and the Anglo-Indian Prest to vihry the Hindus and 
their political agitation ” M 

ahnm"n! r 'v‘ I ° d .“‘° P, es !e " |, re s scdits grave apprehension 

Surest, ' 0> 5 a,, ' ,Ude “ W * ld! >»«h «p=cted 

at's™ institutions in India The Liberal Government 
^oJseS h™, * k ? dy U ' k '” E ° f rcf0,ms J obn Motley had 
?? m ^ onErcss cuc,cs that constitutional conces- 
auorL h W *°°! b ' forthcoming But Minlo's Ime of 
nMmnatat rS ““"'T ,h ' aspirations of 

created *3* fea 1 ^ti* assurance to .he Simla Deputation 

even lareel/ t^ j Mr ,olm Morl ‘ y ' s 6“‘ded wholly and 
"Sv^han J ,h " °“"' r « *° "ot think them 

any chance of our receiving anything worth having ” 

Dep™,o„‘‘asd‘r “V”' Pr “*' ,h “- « the Simla 
conspiracy* o.hc P " ,d " , ° f a ” Anglo-Muhammedan 

as * normal afliu ," ““ °[ ,he '«»“ d£ 

mented “We are m n.n , 1 ’ Indian Mirror com- 

mons of our Mahommedan^ breili * WlUl u the amis and “P™* 
medans are, after all, children^ oT the * a ° d Mahom- 
interests are the same and «», . ° f same soil Their 

the same ”** ’ e,r opes and yearnings must be 

The Viceroy was more eager ascertain the views of the 

5J The Tribune 4 October 1906 
32. The Indian Minor, i October 1906 
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Congress leaders iq particular than of the nationalist circles in 
general He was happy to see that the Congress moderates 
had faded to assess the implications of his Simla Address. A 
few of the moderates even expressed their appreciation of the 
Icer °y s gesture towards the Muhammedan community. In 
London, John Morley tried to ascertain the feeling of Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt, a veteran Congressite and realised to his sur- 
prise that that leader had not grasped the implications of the 
Viceroy's commitments "Hei professed to have no fault to find, 
only insisting that Nawab Mahmoud who was to have been the 
spokesman (of the Deputation), was himself a Congress man,”** 
It is apparent that the National Congress, at that point of 
time, coufd not have anticipated how the Simla episode would 
shape the future developments 

The immediate result of the Simla meeting was the tremen- 
dous encouragement which the Muslim leaders derived from 
the highest place of authority for their future course of action. 
While congratulating Dunlop Smith, Mahdce All Mohsm-ul- 
Mulk said 

“You will allow me on behalf of the members of the 
Deputation to assure you that His Excellency's great speech 
Ml reply to the Address embodying as it docs, a clear and 
sjmpathctic recognition of the rights of the Mohammedans 
of India, as a distinct community, based on as generous 
appreciation of their political importance as being inferior to 
that of no others, has put a new heart in us, and will always, 
with gratitude, be treasured by us and our posterity as a his- 
toric declaration of the policy of the Indian Government.' M 
Organisational activities began almost immediately after the 
Simla meeting among the Muslim leaders which, both in 
purpose and contents, went counter to the Congress movement. 
The Viceroy wanted to remain above suspicion. "Whatever 
one may think of them.” he told Morley, "it u really extra- 
ordinary that there should be any one so narrow and short- 
sighted as to imagine that the Mahommcdan deputation gave 

5J MRP. Morley U> Minto, rot I. 11 October 1906 
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me an opportunity of attacking Bengali sentiment.”** Within 
days, however, the Bengali sentiment against the partition of 
Bengal got attacked from the Muslims of Eastern Bengal when 
they proceeded to celebrate the partition itself Pro-partition 
meetings were organised at a number of places with thousands 
of Muslims taking part While the Hindus regarded those 
demonstrations as government-sponsored, the Government 
circles described them as genuine, ‘just as genuine as the 
Hindu opinions’ The Viceroy was happy to see that the 
Congress anti-partition movement was now face to face with 
a Muslim pro-partition movement The Secretary of State was 
obliged to thank the Viceroy saying* “The whole thing has 
been as good as it could be, and it stamps your authority and 
personal position decisively ”*• 

Though he was not its creator, yet the emerging Muslim 
political force became a source of strength to John Morley 
In Parliament, the pro-Congress Members were vocal against 
the partition and consistently pressed for a change m partition 
arrangement Morley could now challenge them by pointing 
to the existence of a counter agitation in favour of partition 
Talking to Mmto on this he said “Among other good effects 
of your Mahometan deliverance in this that it has completely 
deranged the plans and tactics of our Cottonians that is to 
say, it has prevented them from any longer presenting the 
Indian Government as the ordinary case of a bureaucracy 
versus the people I hope that even my stoutest radical 
fiends will see that the problem is not quite so simple as 


Coming to the Muslim leaders m India, the Simla Deputa- 
lon appeare to them as the stepping-stone towards a more 

^.T n SP °J ? 1VentUre Thc A S» Khan, by virtue of h,s 
Cl!!,?' 0 ' 5 Sta ' US ' as wel1 as by the strength of his 
the “StaT** 4, b ' h«epud both by the British and 

, cla »P'»tt Of the cause of the biggest 
religious mmortty B„t,sb eutp.re *A pleasant matt* and 

56 MRP m”!° 'f ’ October ,906 
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‘too Europeanised’, he could come very close to the highest 
English dignitaries once his importance was realised in a 
prospective political role “I believe,” said the Secretary 
of State to the Viceroy, “he is a real fnend of the Raj, and 
whatever he is, he knows a great deal of all sorts of men 
and forces that >ou and I can get but scanty and defective 
glimpses of ”** The Viceroy reposed his full confidence m 
the Aga which became a source of strength to the latter for 
looking forward. He, therefore, lost no time in reaping the 
fnnts of governmental assurances and support. On 29 
October 1906, he wrote to Dunlop Smith 

“In order to reach the definite objects mentioned by the 
Deputation m the petition to H E the Viceroy I have asked 
all the members of the Simla Deputation to form into a 
permanent committee and fhavegnen to my old fnend Maw ah 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who as you know is a most loyal and jealous 
Mohammedan, certain instructions regarding the methods by 
which he is to proceed during my absence. I have also asked 
him not to move in any matter before first finding out if the 
step to be taken has the full approval of Government pnvatdy 
as otherwise unintentionally he might be led to do something 
or other that would leave the Government in an laeoaxcmcnt 
situation “*• 

The Viceroy could not have denied his blessings to a pro- 
British permanent Muslim organisation to counteract the anti- 
parution and Swadeshi movements He knew how in Eastern 
Bengal the Hindu landlords tried to enforce on the Muslim 
tenants the vows of Swadeshi much to their disliking. A class 
conflict of a socio-economic character was slowly making its 
headway when a religious tinge to it became pregnant with 
definite political potentialities. The only thing necessary to 
make use of that potentiality was a political organisation. 
While Mmto’s direct hand in bringing that organisation into 
existence is not i cry evident, his indirect influence m that 
regard can seldom be doubted. While the Aga Khan’s trusted 

St MRP. Mottcy to Minlo, vol J, 26 October 1906. 
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Indian public men represented justly Moslem claims, the 
movement might perhaps not have been heard of, but quiet 
unobtrusive work was now at a discount and only those who 
cried loudest had a chance of being heard 

The resolution which brought the All-India Muslim League 
into existence ran as follows 

“That this meeting, composed of Mussalmans from all 
parts of India assembled at Dacca, decides that a Political 
Association, styled the All-India Moslem League, be formed 
for the furtherance of the following objects (a) to promote 
among the Mussalmans of India feelings of loyalty to the Bri- 
tish Government and to remove any misconceptions that may 
arise as to the intentions of Government with regard to any 
of its measures, (b) to protect and advance the political 
rights and interests of Mussalmans of India and respectfully 
to represent their needs and aspirations to Government, (c) to 
prevent the rise among Mussalmans of India of any feelings 
of hostility towards other communities without prejudice to 
the other objects of the League ” M 

The next resolution of the League contained an open 
challenge to the National Congress and a declaration of its 
rejection of the nationalist movement against the partition of 
Bengal. “That this meeting considers,” it said, "that parti* 
tion is suie to prove beneficial to the community which 
constitutes the majority of the population, and that all such 
methods of agitation as boycotting should be firmly condemn- 
ed and discouraged ' M 

The League, since its birth, thus possessed alarming 
portents against the Congress in particular and the national 
aspirations in general The Viceroy’s bands were strengthened 
on both fronts, namely, in facing the Congress while it claimed 
for representative institutions, and in facing the home authori- 
ties who paid due recognition to nationalist demands He 
could identify Indian nationalism with Hindu chauvinism in 
order to counteract the policies of the pro-Indian Members in 

62. MTP, New*, vet I, Pioneer, 2 January 1907. 

61 Muslim Resolution* at Dacca, tee Pioneer, 2 January 1907 
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Bnlish Parliament He could equally slow down the 2 eal of 
the Secretary of State in his proclaimed role as a reformer “I 
believe, said the latter to the Viceroy, “vie did not think 
enough i at first— certainly I did not— of the position and latent 
strength of the Mahometan element I believe I now do full 
justice to this side of the situation, and that you exactly 
describe our real position and our policy "** 

WhlCh ““ Muslln > Leagne came forward to play 
was hast to agitate against the SmadaU movement, and next 
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India The Hindu secular education was responsible for 
general disloyalty towards the established Government A 
true religious education of the ALgarh type would restore 
those lost values and reestablish in the mind of the youth a 
sense of devotion towards the established structure “The 
evils,” prayed the Aligarh trustees, “which recently have been 
perceived to result from a system of education dissociated from 
religious teaching, the unrest in the country and a consider- 
ation of its causes and obvious consequences, make us feel 
more strongly than ever, our duty both to our community and 
to the Government. That duty requires that we should send 
forth to ev ery Province of India a number of young men 
trained at Aligarh (on the lines that form the special feature of 
its education) imbued by sentiments of deep loyalty to the 
Government and of soberly patriotic devotion to the progress 
of their country ’*•* To realise this objective, they persuaded 
the Government for generous sanctions to enlarge the dimen- 
sions of the Aligarh institution 

The Anglo-Muhammcdan rapprochement and the birth of 
the Muslim League came at a significant juncture of modem 
Indian history The National Congress was no longer confined 
to annual meeting places for expression of loyalty and for 
passing of formal resolutions. The followers and supporters 
of that organisation were on the streets to agitate and disobey, 
to bum the British goods, and encourage rebellious attitude 
among the masses of people by their words and deeds The 
Liberal Government at home, and the prolndian Members of 
Parliament were very much worried about Indian developments 
and seriously thought of pacifying the Indian feeling 
Reform — the magic word of the hour — was the much talked of 
issue both in India and at home, considered as the panacea for 
all ills, but yet the nature and contents of that boon remained 
a matter of speculation, discussion, doubts and misapprehen- 
sions. It depended mainly on two persons to give a definite 
shape to that amorphous idea, namely, the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of Slate. While the latter was inclined to appreciate 

67 MTP. Correspondence. 1904. vot. II. no 71. Enclosure. Trustees of 
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the Congress demands for constitutional advance, the former 
got prepared to advance the Muslrm-minority problem as the 
real crux of constitutional considerations 
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the Secretary of State wrote to the Viceroy m June 1906 
“J wonder whether we could now make a good start m the way 
of reform m the popular direction If we don’t, is it not certain 
that the demands will widen and extend into ‘National’ reasons, 
where I at least look with a very doubting and suspicious eye? 
Why should you not now consider as practical and immediate 
things, — the extension of the Native element in your Legislative 
Council, instead of four or five skimpy hours, right of moving 
amendments. (Of course officials would remain a majority )”*• 
The Viceroy could know that in any kind of reform, an 
increase m representation on the Legislative Councils should 
form unavoidably the most distinguished feature He at first 
thought of such an increase with some nominated members 
from some select bodies “The bodies that occur to me," be 
wrote, “are the universities, with perhaps some selected 
Colleges such as Aligarh, but I should be afraid that their 
representation would be tinged with Congress aspiration, and 
their influence would require to be balanced somehow, 
possibly by representation from the Oudh Taluqdars and other 
associations representing landed property Whatever addition 
was made on such lines would have to be balanced by a similar 
addition of official Members " ,l 

The Viceroy's mind was too closed to understand what 
indeed the Congress or the progressive Indians wanted His 
outmoded [suggestions, therefore, earned him nowhere The 
talk of the time centred round elections, and elective represen- 
tatives Morlcy wanted to present some ostensible form of 
representative Councils As the talk of election went round and 
round with more people talking more and more of it, the Ali- 
garh leaders came to the forefront to discuss the future of the 
Indian Muslims in the context of prospective elections Once 
the Viceroy look up the cause of the Muslims, the nature of 
the forthcoming reforms appeared to him as not too dangerous 
to the imperial interests Constitutional proposals were made 
to circle round the interests of the Muslim community 
70 MRP. Motley «o Minro. not I, IS June 1906 
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The Reforms were not coming straight away It took a 
long time to evolve any definite idea 1 he exchange of pro- 
posals between London and Calcutta clearly proved how vague 
were the notions of the authorities regarding the needs and 
aspirations of a subject population To begin with, the 
authorities gave their serious consideration whether to take or 
not to take Indian Member or Members into the Viceroy’s 
Council and the India Council of the Secretary of State At 
length, the first offer in the name of reforms came when two 
Indians wero taken into the India Council against intense 
opposition from the Viceroy The two Members, of necessity 


represented the two major communities, K G Gupta for 
Hindus and Sayyid Hussain Bilgrami for Muslims Since they 
had no work to do on behalf of India in far-away London, in 
a Council where the wishes of the Secretary of State were the 
words of law, their appointments evoked no visible pleasure or 
satisfaction in Indian political spheres The Congress was eager 
to see an Indian Member in the Viceroy’s Council and was 
agitating for it for long When the authorities finally agreed 
on this after prolonged controversies, the problem was whom 
to select for that august office Morley had a soft comer for 
Gokhale, and knowing his influence on the mind of the Indian 
elite as well as the masses, tried to advance his name. But to 
the Viceroy, it was the most preposterous idea to take a man 
or that importance to the supreme executive body of the 
empire ''Gokhale is,” he protested, "by far the ablest of that 
school whom I know I am bound to say he has always 
talked good sense to me But I could not trust him I don’t 
^ 3 1S behind h,m His political career is do 

doubt directly associated with bis bread and butter and I am 
very suspicious of the wires by which he is worked He is, 
too, a Mahra.ta Brahmin, which means a great deal A 
Congresswal'ah „ to my mmd quite out of the question, not 
ComZiT objections that you or I or the European 
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country “ 7 * 

With much acumen in searching for an appropriate man 
Mmto at last discovered S P. Sinha But when his appoint- 
ment became certain, the Muslim leadership stood up to 
present an opposition Sayyid Hussain Bilgranu, himself a 
Member at the Council of the Secretary of State, opposed the 
admission of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Council Here was 
an example of typical Muslim attitude towards the appoint- 
ment of a Hindu. The Muslim demand for their separate 
political identity in elections and representative institutions was 
by that time in process of formulation. If, therefore, there 
was a Hindu somewhere in power, there should also be a 
Muslim to restore the balance 


In January 1909, some of the Muslim leaders appeared 
before Morley to protest against the appointment of a Hind 

m the Viceroy’s Council The unhappy Secrclary ofSiaie 

described of them in the following manner* “Amir Ah th 
head of them, is a vara creature, with a certain gift of Je« P h 
and I believe that I could convert him from the Crescent , i 
Cross, if I would only male him a K C.S I. Hu tr ““ 
am told, represented the Aligarh breed of MussuIm°° P >%i 
They came to voice their disapproval of the orcsene- 3 ^ 
Hindu at the highest place of authority Morlev ** . 3 
know from them if the Muslims liked the pnncrale r CDgc< * to 
Member at all of either community to be accent A 3 Nat,ve 
or not, and Amir Ah personally confided hun thJ hr Up 
did not want it. Others pressed for a second M ° C *° r onc 
a Muslim by all means The Secretary 0 f Slai a ^ ve Member, 
not commit himself to a promise of that so t' 30Wcvcr ' did 
thereupon looked to the Conservative lead 1 V Muslims 
they got it “The gale of wind about the v” f ° r su PP° rt and 
blows, and whistles, and even scream. ” aU>e Member still 
with much composure, and when the ',. Jnn,ycar I bear it 
world will wonder what thefus tftai S 15 donc ’ aI1 ttc 
for a moment that the step » not a sen ° 0Ut ' * don t P rc,cnJ 
senous in all Us indirect bearing i t ° U1 c ^ an fie- It is very 
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state of India makes a serious change, and demands ‘tremen- 
dous innovations’ ’’** 

Morley's misfortune did not subside with Amir All’s 
departure The Aga Khan himself now came before him with 
the support of the enure Muslim League to oppose the entry of 
a Hindu to the highest place After much discussion, he finally 
asked “Well, will you guarantee that five jears hence, when 
the Hindu retires, a Mahommedan shall be put in?” It was a 
difficult question. How could one Secretary of State bind his 
successor five jears ahead with a commitment like that Yet, 
under the compulsions of the situation, Morley gave an 
indirect assurance m that regard and the Aga returned 
satisfied 7 * 

While the subject was under discussion in the House of 
Lords, even those Members like Earl Cromer and Earl 
Ampthill who gave support to the idea, made it clear that 
the appointment of a Native meant the appointment of a 
Hindu as well as of a Muslim in alternate manner “Indeed,” 
said Cromer, “whoever is Secretary of State, l hope he will 
consider as favourably as possible the desirability of allowing 
a Mahommedan to have his turn after the Hindu ’’’• With this 
implication accepted, the Indian Member was finally appointed 
and the Secretary of State had at last the satisfaction to write 
on 25 March 1909. 

“So far, — that is to say, twenty-four hours after the event 
— the launch of the Indian Member has produced no shock. 
The Trnts shakes Us head a little solemnly, but without 
scare They shed tears over the fact that Smha has not some 
score of the rarest political virtues in any world— courage, 
patience, tact, foresight, penetration, breadth of view, habit of 
authority, and heaven knows what else— just as if alt these 
noble qualities were inherent in any third-rate lawyer that I 
could have fished out of Lincoln’s Inn, or even as if they are 
to be found in all the members of the Executive Council as it 
stands today 

74 MRP, Morley to Muito, vot IV, 4 February 1909 
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Thus, one more step m direction of reforms had been taken 
But, these steps were small enough when compared with the 
question of election and representative Councils Much debate, 
discussion, thougnt and controversy lingered on for a pro- 
longed time before an> thing tangible was at last produced 

When the talk on the Indian reforms, particularly about 
enlargement of legislatures had taken some shape. Lord Curzon 
in the House of Lords subjected such considerations to three 
conditions “The first is,” he explained in June 1908, “that 
they have not the appearance of being wrung from him (the 
Secretary of State) by fear Let them be measures which, 
agitation or no agitation, he will be prepared to justify on 
the ground of their conformity with the best and permanent 
interests of India The second condition is, I think, that 
British rule, which needs as much strengthening and support as 
we can give it, should not be weakened by them To enlarge 
the Legislative Councils m India to a point at which the risk 
might be incurred of placing the British Government — which 
is the only possible Government m that country and to which 
no alternative u capable of being suggested— in a position 
where they might conceivably find themselves in a minority, 
would be an act of almost suicidal folly It would not placate 
the enemies of the Government, it would eliminate the friends 
of the Government, and it would embarrass the Executive to a 
dangerous and fatal degree The third condition is that the 
concessions should be preceded by a resolute vindication of 
the authority of the Government, by the stern repression of 
those vile incitements to outrage and disorder of which I have 
been speaking, and by the encouragement of all the lojal forces 
in India which arc waiting for the signal to come forward so 
soon as they can feel confidence that the Government arc 
strong and will not be afraid. 

Such sentiments of the British statesmen ai home were 
natural and appropriate But, something much deeper was 
being achieved in India by Lord Minto Everstnce he assured 
the Muslims at Simla that in any sjstem of representation in 
which electoral organisations would be introduced, “the 
7* PP, Loids, LoiJ Cuixoa, 30 June 1*0 S. 
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Mabomraedans » forward and will be left in the lurch, 

likely to pus . _ ven for the election of manipulated Hindu 
if oppo ftuDliy 1 j, j or a younger Mahommcdan generation 
votes to , 0 th c vortex of political agitation My 

that is being" J“ n , fdan address ( a t Simla October 1, 1906) 
reply to lhe has always been taken to express the 

U often ^ment of India in respect to the Mahom- 

vievis of the Governmen ^ dec|aicd myseJf tQ bc m fuU 

me danrcpr« c ° ,3 '° ir c , airos aS a community and they are 
sgr ten> c1 ' t * lUl efcr to the assurance I gave them that their 
Quits entitle 1 ! to r jntcrCSts as a community would be safe- 
poliucd nSk“ " vr reorgan, sat, ou •« 

Vended U» 3 jjis subordinates was so thorough that 

6 MiQto's hold | ISSUC *as supported by most of the 
,iand on the eic , t may be mentioned here that 

' to joint electorate was very much less 
Mush® °P p °L opposition from the Indian bureaucracy. 
13 cs u\e th an 13 a fMorley became public, the Muslim 
afler the scheme . „ press ed its gratitude to the 
S °°rtieinet 11 Amr !i the Viceroy Some of them, however, 
of S*** 6 , J, failed signally to provide proper 
S^.inrd MorWf al0S t the majority nominating its 
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conclusion that you have Instructed us to accept the scheme— 
whereas you have merely commended jt to our consideration 
But the Mahommedans are already in arms about it, and an 
examination of the conditions which must affect their election 
as advised, will, it seems to me, certainly establish the 
reasonableness of their objections To put it briefly, they say 
that large Hindu majorities will enable Hindus not only to 
elect their own man but a Mahomraedan as well, and that that 
being so a Mahomraedan may be elected representative of 
advanced Hindu political rachnations, and not at all ofbona- 
„ . Mahomraedan interests Moreover the old fashioned 
Mahommedans who are such a loyal mainstay to us, are not 
likely to push themselves forward and will be left m the lurch, 

election of manipulated Hindu 
that is $eatS f ° r a Mahomraedan generation 

iddtL m ^ b °uT d ‘° ad *'“ (a ' S,mb Oc'ot" 1. I906 > 
tfT, has a,ways b «» ,le 

XS.r” ° f ” rcs P ect lo tie MaJiom- 
agreement with their claims *° jV” ^ 

srsrs 

his stand on the electoral ,«,, rdlDatCS W3S S ° thorough ,hal 
top administrators ofTnd.J ported by most of the 

tie Muslim opposition lo joint b ,' l»» Ilat 

aggressive than the on J e,ectora,c "as very much less 
Soon after the scheme of , °M t, °| n ^ 0m ,hc * n<i,an bureaucracy 
league met at Amritsar * 3ecame public, the Muslim 

Secretary of State and the v° cxpresscd ,ts gratitude to the 
felt that ‘Lord Morley had Some of them, however, 

and effective safeguards ,. S,gnal, >' to provide proper 

own ticket-holders f 0r the m *“ e rnajor,l >' nominating its 
Ah, one of the prominent* "i 01 !!* “But,” wrote Mahomed 
information of , h j v ?““‘ of ‘i' I-eapne, for Che 

•2. MRP, Mmm , *' m the end in 

to Motley, Vc> | V|. , 

*1. 31 December 1908. 
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convincing our friends that tie best W3y of convincing Lord 
Morley of our patriotism, as opposed to sectarianism, was 
a generous recognition of what was conceded to India, while 
emphatically protesting against the fallacy which provided 
for the election of members of our community when we asked 
for provision for the election of our representatives "** It is 
apparent from the correspondences that though the League 
leaders were unhappy with the Joint Electorate, yet they were 
not prepared to throw it away since the number of their 
representatives remained as they wanted It was the Viceroy, 
however, who assured them of a change of the scheme On 
his behalf, Dunlop Smith wrote back to Mahomed Ah “After 
all Lord Morley’s proposal for 3n electoral college was only a 
suggestion, and l am in great hopes that it may be possible to 
secure some modification of the scheme by which Lord Minto’s 
communal system may be utilized so as to safeguard the proper 
representation of minorities ’* M 

The letter speaks for itself The Nawab of Dacca was 
taken into confidence So, too, Imam Ah Memorials were 
prepared by the League Deputations were organised to meet 
the Secretary of Stale at London, and also. His Majesty the 
King Emperor. While the Muslims moved on expected lines, 
Mrato set bis governors and heads of local governments to 
raise their voice of disapproval of Morley’s scheme Describ- 
ing the scheme as ‘utterly unworkable’, ‘full of mi«chicf\ etc:, 
he could proceed to the extent of mating some of his lieute- 
nants to come out boldly against the Secretary of State To 
cite one instance only, Mmto said to the Governor of Madras' 
“I do not for an instant think the Secretary of State will push 
them, but please say all you can against them 

The shrew d Viceroy also set the Conservatives at home to 
oppose the Liberal Secretary’s pro-Congress stand To Lord 
Lnnsdowne he wrote “The ’electoral colleges* are absolutely 
impossible — mad and distinctly contrary to pledges 1 had 

*J MTP. Correspondence. 1909, v©l |, do 8, Mahomed AM to Dunlop 
Smith. 7 January 1909 

*4 MTP, L AT, rocO, vot I, no 17, Dunlop Smith to Mahomed A If 
17 January IW 

*J Ibid, no 26, Mmto to Law ley, 19 January 1909 
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given to the Mahommedans, and of which the Government of 
India approved We simply can't have them I am so glad 
you saw the meaning of the deputation to me— it was far the 
most important event that has happened during my time.' »♦ 
Finally, the King's support was invoked through Conservative 
circles Poor Morley was summoned by His Majesty to dis- 
cuss ‘the question of protection of Muhammedan interests’ 
for which the Viceroy in India was congratulated by a Muslim 
leader thus 


We are truly grateful to Hjj Most Gracious Majesty for 
the interest He is apparently taking in the welfare of His loyal 
Muhammedan subjects and to Hu Excellency the Viceroy for 
hu protection of our rights. I assure that all this will 
bmd the Muhammedan Community still closer to the British 
Rule with the silken chains of sincere gratitude and loyalty 

r ,ht bond of union a 

hundred-fold ***» 


In the opinion of the Muslim League Lord Minto was 
thm champion m their ‘struggle for self-preservation and 
self-defence against an aggressive majority'. The deputation 

A by , c Am,r Ah Wa * on ,ts to England 

A perturbed Secretary of State wrote to the Viceroy “I have 

S ° nS ° f ,he Crcs «™ I wish the 
Ttlcrc are no* many histone 
i, ^ bC, " r p,eased '° summon up from 
y °»' «-***■*• 
numerical sirMdoth* u C ‘ m lo something more than 

arSSv? 2 —- 

Slate yielded ground and aereed „ 1>e „„ ,he profit for 

a SSr" 2 T;ss,^ AA >>-«T.„ LII . „ 

17 s M ,o 

» MRP. Me*, >M IV 21 19W 
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mixed electoral college The only alternative was the accep- 
tance of the idea of Separate or Communal Electorate, or as it 
was termed, exclusive Muhammedan Electoral College 

Time was nearing for the Secretary of State to steer the 
Second Reading of the Indian Councils Bill in Parliament 
The Congress was late in understanding the secret arrange- 
ments that were going on between the authorities and the 
Muslim League, and that there was no time for its leaders to 
initiate a counter move 

On 23 February 1909, John Morley, while presenting the 
Bill m the House of Lords, summed up the issue of Muslim 
Electorate saying 

“I ought to say a few words to your Lordships about — I 
mean the Mahomedans That is a part of the Bill and scheme 
which has no doubt attracted a great deal of criticism and 
excited a great deal of feeling in that very important 
community We suggested to the Government of India the 
plan of a mixed or composite electoral college, in which 
Mahomedans and Hindus should pool their votes, so to say 

• The political idea at the bottom of that recommendation' 
which has found so little favour was that such composite 
action would bring the two great communities more closely 
together, and this idea of promoting harmony was held by 
men of very high Indian authority nnd experience who were 
among my advisers at the India office But the Mahomedans 
protested that the Hindus would elect a pro-Hindu upon It, 
just as I suppose in a mixed college of say seventy-five Catholics 
and twenty-five Protestants voting together the Protestants 
might suspect that the Catholics voting for the Protestant 
would choose what is called a Romanising Protestant 
and ns little of a Protestant as they could be . . At any 
rate, the Government of India doubted whether our plan 
would work, and wc ha\c abandoned it . 

“The Mahomedans demand three things They demand 
the election of their own representatives to these Councils 
in all the stages, just as m Cyprus, where, I think, the 
Mahomedans vote by themselves So in Bohemia, where the 
Germans vote alone and have their own register. Therefore 
wc are not without a precedent and a parallel for the idea 
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of a separate register Secondly, they want a number of 
seats in excess of their numerical strength Those two demands 
we are quite ready and intend to meet in full There is a 
third demand th3t, if there is a Hindu on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, there should be two Indian members 
on the Viceroy $ Council and that one should be a Mahome- 
dan 

“To go back to the point of the registers, some may 
be shocked at the idea of a religions register at all, of 
a register framed on the principle of religious belief We 
may wish, we do wish — certainly I do — that it were 
otherwise We hope that time, with careful and impartial 
statesmanship, will make things otherwise Only let us not 
forget that the difference between Mahomedanism and 
Hinduism is not a mere difference of articles of religious 
faith. It is a difference in life, in tradition, in history, 
in all the social things as well as articles of belief that 
constitute a community 

The careful and impartial statesmanship of which the 
philosopher statesman became hopeful for removal of religious 
differences in future did not come true during the British 
period, but the thesis he propounded in the Lords that Hindus 
and Muslims were two distinct communities became the gospel 
for others in future to clamour for a separate Muslim state 
in India The Liberal Secretary** proposals for communal 
electoral system were heartily approved of from the Opposition 
side by the redoubtable Lord Curzon who said “I think we all 
agree with his (Morley's) decision . that he was willing to 
consider an exclusively Mahomedan electorate returning 
representatives to an exclusively Mahomedan electoral college 
I think, if I may say so, that that is a wise and statesmanlike 
decision But I would like the noble Viscount to go rather 
further 

Morley's Muslim policy was, on the whole, Received by 
the Liberals and Conservatives alike with satisfaction- But on 

89 FP, lords. John Morley, Indian Councils Bill, Second Reading, 
23 Febroaiy 1909 

SO Ibid. Curran a Speech on the Bill, 23 February 1 909, 
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other matters, such as, enlargement of legislative councils, pn- 
v »Iege of questions, etc , the Conservative leaders criticised the 
Government from every conceivable ground of fear. The Bill 
progressed through Second and Third Readings over a number 
of days On the concluding day of the debate Lord Ripon 
criticised those who were ‘filled with a dread of these reforms’ 
by saying “The late Sir Robert Peel, after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, once m the House of Commons alluded to the 
difficulty of carrying on government under an ancient 
monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a reformed House of 
Commons I venture to say that the difficulty of carrying on 
Government in India in face of the democratic movement to- 
day is at least as great, and that the dangers connected with it 
arc at least as serious, and it is because I believe that my noble 
friend (Morfey) has done something to meet these difficulties 
and to avert those dangers that I give to this Bill my heartiest 
support ** M The Bill was passed in the Lord* and sent to the 
Commons 

Surprisingly enough, the reaction m the Indian nationalist 
quarters was not as sharp as could have been expected Voices 
were heard that the separate electorate would ‘divide the 
people and destroy hope of Indian nationality as a political 
Wilt’ But the general atmosphere was one of caution and 
moderation in anticipation of the whole deal of reforms 
Moreover, the bureaucracy pointed it out that if Hindus would 
oppose concessions granted to Muslims, the latter would 
oppose to the appointment of a Ilmdu to the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy. Minto aslccd his confidants to sec that 
Gokhale and the moderates calmed down the situation “by 
preaching moderation, and refusing to accentuate the exagge- 
rated interests of communities, on the grounds that the reforms 
attempt to deal with India as a whole ”** The Congress mode- 
rates, in fact, were at the highest roint of their moderation 
on the eve of the Reforms Of course, no one at that time 
could have anticipated what the Separate Electorate stored for 
91 PP, Loots. Lord Ripon. J| March 1909 

92. See MTP. L&T, 1909 yo! I. no 73, Mmto to Edward Baker, 

6 Much 1909 
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future generations 
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for the purpose of harmony between the two communities, but 
abandoned his principles under pressure "Why has it been 
abandoned?” he asked, and answered "The Government of 
India protested against it, and the Secretary of State, I greatly 
regret, abandoned his own wise decision And the proposal 
is that wc should go down to the people of India and spread 
amongst them these ideas of sectarianism, which now do not 
exist, and which up to the present have found no part in our 
system of Government "** It was pointed out that the Hindus 
'vere Willing to return Muslims to the Legislative Councils with 
great good pleasure, and that there were many responsible 
persons among the Muslims who liked the {Joint Electoral 
System Yet, the authorities listened to a few gentlemen who 
assembled in London and took a wrong decision on so vital a 
subject The Aga Khan was bitterly criticised for his role as 
a champion of the Indian Muslims without being an Indian 
himself (The Aga’s ancestors were driven out by some palace 
feud at Teheran only 80 years ago and they came to Bombay ) 
It was pointed out how there was no such thing as a Muslim 
nationality in India ‘You might as well talk about Baptist 
nationality’ The Government’s attitude in favouring the 
Muslims, it was said, was surely to be misunderstood by 
the Indian people And, if Muslims were given a separate 
electorate, why not the same be given to Sikhs and others? 
The communal electorate was to embitter mutual relations 
It was to poison the Indian social life everywhere in their 
district and village homes “You will make a hell of India 
and shake British power to its foundations if you provide the 
numerous races and creeds with separate representatives and 
mutually hostile political aspirations ”* 

Till that time, it was claimed, British administration main- 
tained a great tradition, the tradition of equality by treating 
all races, all religions, and all creeds, with equal justice The 
partition of Bengal broke up lhat principle by favouring the 
Muslims of Eastern Bengal The Separate Electorate was the 

H PP. Crrmoni, CJ CTDcnoeH. 1 April 1909 
• Thi* quoUlk-n from Ihe Hen mfntlrr Co:ette wav read out 
Common* 
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nexi v, g°r°us step to break up that principle by favouring 

tvHul ln 8 J eneraI - and rousing thereby ‘the fanaticism of 
the Hindu and of India’ 

lie °PP“'"on. A J Balfour, criticised the 
.. OI | ° ^ English radicals and strongly argued to establish 

°V?' Parl " Electorate To him “The religions 
d st, actions oflnd.a are very dilTerent to those with which we 
h.,..T i i T th ' There they cut far deeper than 

. ° c soc| nI fabric, and divide far more fundamentally 
Vilhrr “o amdy ^ rom family, and even village from 

While f su f prlscd thc radicals by his peculiar stand that 
hedLo^ c™?"" 2 fav °” » f Separate Electorate, 
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all Even Hu H 3 y , not a representative agitation at 
the worJd to cU, m "o S b”T ^ Khan 1S the ““ » 

His followers exist for lnd ' an Mahoraedan - 

himself is a Persian wh ‘ j ? art m East Africa, and he 
to Bombay There is a 8randfa, ]? cr "'grated from Persia 
Mahomedans, a feehng whmhT"' 8 f " toE " Ind,a am °" s lhc 
real interest of the h ** IOW,n S ev er>day, that It is the 
■he Hindus as ° „ ' ” a ?.‘™'dans ,o ideuufy themselves with 
s as one people » T o Ke„ Hardie “Unless evened 

» Ihd C °““°’- 1 April 1909 
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by outside intervention, the whole tendency of Hindu and 
a omedan is to live and work amicably together ” 100 

ebatcs continued through several sessions The number 
0 pro-Indian Members being small, their voices were drowned 
f’ Protests and arguments from the Conservatives 
nches Knowing for certain that the Liberal Cabinet was 
ound by promises to bring about reforms, the Conservatives 
P eld their views determinedly that if at all there should be 
institutional concessions for India, there should also be 
ommunal Electorates together with those concessions 
Innately, the majority consensus had to culminate on that 
point Fantastic arguments, far-fetched imaginations, and 
itter denunciation of Indian capability for responsible 
Positions were repeated fervidly in course of discussions The 
m u-Mushm antagonism was presented in such horrid colour 
. t0 most Members of Parliament any political compromise 
c ween the two communities appeared almost impossible 
eparation was regarded, therefore, as the only rational 
cthod to escape the tangle. The pro-Congress Commoners 
fre obliged to satisfy themselves by describing the Conser- 
« at,ve speeches as ‘unfortunate', ‘mischievous’, ‘unworthy*, 
regrettable’ and ‘deplorable’ 

, ^ cr *he tortuous debates, a humiliated Morley wrote to 
e Viceroy whose cause had then been the cause of the entire 
athament “Irreconcilable inconsistencies between what you 
said, and what I said, once upon a time and what we say 
a N this was very easy to demonstrate lam sure 
hat I console myself by remembering that it was you who set 
e troublesome ball rolling in a famous speech which I have 
card so often quoted in debate— but I know every word of it 
y heart, and so with less than my usual compunction, I can 
only ask you to make what you can of the Sphinx’s riddle ” m 
The ‘famous speech’ which started the Muslim movement 
*as the Viceroy’s Simla Speech. And, by maintaining a 
Phtnx-Iile silence regarding his own principles on the issue. 
Secretary of State gave the Viceroy an easy W3lk for 
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by outside intervention, the whole tendency of Hindu and 
Mahomedan is to live and work amicably together ’’ 10 ° 

Debates continued through several sessions The number 
of prolndian Members being small, their voices were drowned 
m loud protests and arguments from the Conservatives 
benches Knowing for certain that the Liberal Cabinet was 
bound by promises to bring about reforms, the Conservatives 
upheld (heir views determinedly that if at all there should be 
constitutional concessions for India, there should also be 
Communal Electorates together with those concessions 
Ultimately, the majority consensus had to culminate on that 
point Fantastic arguments, far-fetched imaginations, and 
bitter denunciation of Indian capability for responsible 
positions were repeated fervidly in course of discussions The 
Hindu-Mushm antagonism was presented m such horrid colour 
that to most Members of Parliament any political compromise 
between the two communities appeared almost impossible. 
Separation was regarded, therefore, as the only rational 
method to escape the tangle The pro-Congress Commoners 
were obliged to satisfy themselves by describing the Conser- 
vative speeches as ‘unfortunate*, ‘mischievous’, ‘unworthy’, 
'regrettable' and ‘deplorable’ 

After the tortuous debates, a humiliated Morley wrote to 
the Viceroy whose cause had then been the cause of the entire 
Parliament “Irreconcilable inconsistencies between w hat you 
said, and what I said, once upon a time and what we say 
today — all this was very easy to demonstrate . I am sure 
that I console myself by remembering that it was you who set 
the troublesome ball rolling in a famous speech which I have 
heard so often quoted in debate — but I know every word of it 
by heart, and so with less than my usual compunction, I can 
only ask you to make what you can of the Sphinx's riddle ” m 

The ‘famous speech’ which started the Muslim movement 
was the Viceroy’s Simla Speech And, by maintaining a 
Sphinvlike silence regarding his own principles on the issue, 
the Secretary of State gave the Viceroy an easy walk for 

3 CO PP. Common t. Ken } Untie, I April 1909. 
t01 MRP, Morley to Mfnto, vot IV, IS April 1909 
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victory 

When the Separate Electorate became a settled fact, Mints 
emerged from the crucible of politics as the saviour of the 
Indian Musalmans “The hearts of the Mahommetlans of India 
were filled with deep gratitude to the Government, and they 
saw that, in the new Councils, not only would their interests 
be safeguarded owing to the presence on them of a sufficient 
number of their own teal representatives, but that the 
state of things thus created would secure the stability of the 
British Government, which they look upon as their very own, 
and would prevent the Hindu dream of Swaraj from being 
realised/ wrote Mohammed Shaft 1,1 

With Reforms finally announced, and elections to the 
reformed Councils on way, many among the ruling circles 
became aware of the fact that the Government had shown 
much undue favour to the Muslims Some of them were 
happy for it, but some others became apprehensive, too “No 
feature of this scheme will, we believe,” wrote the London 
Times, “give greater satisfaction in this countiy (England) than 
the safeguards which it appears to provide for the adequate 
representation of Mahommedan interests ” ,M The author of 
the safeguaids, however, himself became fearful of his own 
doings “I am afraid/’ wrote Mrato, “when the position 
is clearer we may fairly be accused of having neglected the 
even-handed justice to which we owe so much in India - I 
should say that, if the Government of India was biased in any 
direction, it was towards Mahommedan interest ” 1M The 
man who suffered the qualms of conscience for having surren- 
dered himself to the Viceroy's diktat was the Secretary of 
State “I won't follow you again into our Mahometan dis- 
pute,” wrote Morley to Minto at the close of 1909 “Only I 
respectfully remind you once more, that it was j aw speech 
about their extra claims, that first started the Mahometan 
hare I am convinced my decision was best ” ias 

102 MTP, L 4. T 1909, vol I, no IS7, Muhammed Stvafi to Dunlop 
Smith 30 April 1909 

103 The Tunet 16 November 1909 

104 MTP, Correspondence Ere <fc Ab , L & T, vol It, no 
to Moberiy Bell 27 November 1909 

|05 MRP, Morley to Mrato, vol IV, 6 December 1909 
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By tie end of tie year 1909 elections n ere going on in 
India under the provisions of the new Act With results 
coming out and the Muslim gams rising up to more than 
adequate, one of the Calcutta papers, the Empire, commented 
thus 

“When the Councils meet there seems every probability 
of the Government finding themselves in a position analogous 
to that of the Light Brigade in the famous verse, slightly 
adapted 

‘Moslems to right of them 
‘ Moslems to left of them 
‘Moslems behind them 
‘Volleyed and thundered* 

“Probably the Government never imagined that they 
would have so many Mahommedans to deal with, but there 
the fact remains , ’ 10 * 

The Indian National Congress took the whole episode of 
the Anglo-Mushm politics rather in a stoical mood Tn the last 
days of December 1909, when the Congress met at Lahore in 
its twenty-fourth session, Madan Mohan Malaviya, its Presi- 
dent, said “I have faith in the future of my country I have 
no doubt that the policy of the preferential treatment of one 
community over another and all other obstacles which keep 
the great communities of India from acting together, will 
shortly but steadily disappear ” m This was a mild comment 
To Surendra Nath Bannerjea “It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Rules and Regulations have practically wrecked the 
Reform scheme as originally conceived with a beneficence of 
purpose and a statesmanlike grasp that did honour to all that 
are associated with it . Who wrecked the scheme? Who 
converted that promising experiment into a dismal failure' 1 
The responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the bureau* 
cracy * ,,M The Congress took a year to realise the evil effects 
of the Separate Communal Electorate, but when it saw the 

106 MRP, Minto to Motley, vol XVI, 30 December 1909 containing 
newspaper cutting from The Empire 

107 CC, Madan Mohan Milaviya'j speech at Lahore Congress, Decem- 
ber 1909 

108 Ibid, Speech of Surerdra Nath Banneijca, December 1900 
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harm, it was too late to change the course of constitutional 
history 

The roan? who had wrecked the constitutional hopes of 
the Indian nationalists was in the meantime enjoying the 
fruits of his labour The reformed Imperial Legislature was 
discussing the Budget in March 1910 To his immense 
delight, the Viceroy saw how the Muslim members flew at the 
Hindu throat one after another and tore the Hindu wishes to 
pieces M * 

The Morley-Mnito era thus ended with a new turn in 
Indian political scene Within the next few years the First 
World War and its aftermath no doubt brought about a bncf 
spell of HmdU'Mushm harmony, but in the long run it was 
their political separatism which sealed the fate of a united 
India 


J09 See MRP, Mmto to Motley, vol XVIII, 31 March 1910 
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THE undoing of the partition of Bengal ended a seven-year 
old conflict between the British and the Indian National 
Congress. The partition which Curzon's famous biographer 
Lovat Fraser described as his ‘greatest administrative success* 
proved very short-lived thanks to the Congress onslaught This 
defeat greatly damaged the concept of official invincibility 
m India In the Congress quarters, the success led to 
complacency and self-congratulation, and a lack of ideas 
about its own future programmes The Morley-Minto 
Reforms were being put into operation For the Congress 
moderates constitutional platforms were now available to 
attack the authorities face to face and expose their manifold 
wrongs Gothale was the acknowledged leader of the 
Congress constitutional movement and he was inclined to 
maintain a temporary truce with the British in the hope of 
making his legislative venture a success. 

During that interval of peace, the number of political 
murders was seen to have been negligible It lulled the 
authorities to believe that (he Indian movement, both the anar- 
chical and constitutional strands, had run out of steam Lord 
Hardmgc, the Viceroy, informed the Secretary of State at the 
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close of 1912 after a long tour through many places of India 
unaccompanied by detectives or special police precaution that 
'seditious agitation was dead’ 1 * 3 4 He was wrong At tbe end 
of his tour when he made his state entiy into the new imperial 
capital, Delhi, m true 'Oriental colour and splendour*, a bomb 
was thrown at his carriage Badly wounded, the Viceroy fell 
unconscious Tbe man who stood behind him holding the 
state umbrella was killed It was a narrow escape for Lord 
Hardmge Two days after tbe incident, the bed-ridden 
Viceroy, weak and weeping, felt depressed that "all the im- 
provement that I had noted in the general situation had dis- 
appeared through the wanton act of the miscreants who had 
planned it '** For him and others it was a grim fact that 
the Indian anarchist was still very much alive To his satis- 
faction, however, many in the nationalist circles felt sorry at 
the attack on the Viceroy who had shown genuine sympathy 
for India 

The twenty-seventh Congress meeting at Bankiporeon 
26-28 December 1912 expressed its horror and detestation at 
the dastardly attempt made on the Viceroy's life,* and 
Surendra Nath Bannerjea declared "I have no desire to 
anticipate the judgement of history, but this I will say that 
Lord Hardinge will go down to posterity as one of the most 
illustrious of Indian Viceroys His name is inseparably linked 
with those of Bent inck, Canning and Ripon Such is the ruler 
who was struck down by an anarchist We here detest and 
execrate from our hearts anarchism and all tbe principles of 
anarchism Anarchism, Sir, is not of the East We can 
have no patience with anarchism "* In due course, Hardmge 
noted with gratitude, “Gokhale, tbe leader of the opposition 
in the Legislative Assembly, told my Private Secretary a few 
months later that he and his party would never oppose me in 
any measure that I might consider necessary and he never 
did "* 

1 Hardioge, My Indian Years, 79 

2. Ibid. 8t 

3 INC, Resolution I, December 1912 

4 CC, Surendra Nalh Bannerje* December J 912 
3 Hardinge, My Indian Years, 61 82 
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The course of Indian politics in general and the Congress 
politics in particular had to contend with an unusual situation 
soon The start of the First Great War hastened the process 
of political evolution in many countries of the world, and 
India was no exception By 1914, the Indian National 
Congress had completed 30 years The Congress leaders of 
the first generation, many of them the founding-fathers, were 
dead or nearing death Woomesh Chandra Bonncrjea, Ananda 
Mohan Bose and Budrudm Tyabji died in 1906, P Ananda 
Charlu in 1908, Lai Mohan Ghose in 1909, and Allan Octavian 
Hume in 1912 During the period of the War, died Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Henry Cotton in 
1915, Bishen Narayan Dar in 1916, Dadabhai Naoroji in 
1917, and William Wedderbum in 1918 Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Annie Besant, Muhammed All Jinnah and Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, among others, were called upon to guide 
the Congress politics m those critical years of the War, while 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi entered the Indian public life 
at that time of trials and sufferings 

The War came rather suddenly and demanded an imme- 
diate response from all concerned India had to respond to 
that call as a part of the British empire, and the response was 
sounded by the Viceroy and Governor-General on behalf of 
India The 30th session of the Indian National Congress in 
1914 was different from what it came to be twenty-five years 
later when the Second War broke out What the future set-up 
of their country should be was not clear to the leaders of the 
nation The concept of SnaroJ was nebulous enough to mean 
many things to many persons, though of course, in its evolu- 
tion, it was beginning to acquire a clearer thrust, namely, Self- 
Government A subject of immediate concern to the Congress 
on the eve of the War was the operation of the Separate 
Communal Electorates which had entered the Indian body 
politic, and not the distant dream about S*ara} Sincere 
efforts were obviously made for the unity of the two commu- 
nities for the advancement of the nation Trom the side of the 
Muslim I cague too, ‘the ideal of Self-Government for India 
within the British Empire’ was adopted with considerable 
enthusiasm. The Congress encouraged this happy trend and 
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greatly appreciated the realisation of the League that ‘the 
political future of the country depends on the harmonious 
working and co-operation of the various communities in the 
country’ In the Karachi session of J913, the Congress resolv- 
ed “This Congress most heartily welcomes the hope express- 
ed by the League that the leaders of the different communities 
will make every endeavour to find a modus operand i for joint 
and concerted action on all questions of national good and 
earnestly appeals to all the sections of the people to help the 
object we all have at heart ”* Nawab Syed Mohammad 
Bahadur, a distant descendant of Tipu Sultan, presided over 
the session, and made an appeal to the Hindus and the 
Muslims to unite in the interests of their country Muhammed 
AJi Jinnah joined in the efforts to male that unity a reality 
On the eve of the War, thus, the Indian leaders and the 
political paities were concerned with their internal problems 
which mainly revolved round the questions of reformed 
councils and communal harmony For an external develop- 
ment of an unprecedented character they had no well thought 
out response or programmes, nor were they of any great 
consequence to the Government of Great Britain when it 
stood up to face the German challenge to its mighty empire 
On 4 August 1914, war broke out between Germany and 
England On behalf of India, the Viceroy Lord Hardinge 
declared war against Germany and Austria 

“To the Pnoces and Peoples of My Indian Empire,’’ came 
the Message of the King-Emperor, “During the past few weeks 
the peoples of My Whole Empire at Home and Overseas have 
moved with one mind and purpose to confront and overthrow 
an unparalleled assault upon the continuity of civilisation and 
the peace of mankind >>7 When the Message was presented 
to the Legislative Council of India, then meeting at Simla, 
the House, on 8 September 1914, assured its full support to 
His Majesty’s Government Sir GaDgadhar Chitnavis ‘represent- 
ing the Indian community’ moved the following resolution 

6 INC, Resolution tv, 191 J 

7 PP. Lords, see discussions on War (Indian Support) 9 September 
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“That in view of the great War involving most momentous 
issues now in progress m Europe into which our August 
Sovereign has been forced to enter by obligations of honour 
and duty to preserve the neutrality guaranteed by treaty and 
the liberties of a friendly State, the members of this Council, 
as voicing the feeling that animates the whole of the people 
of India, desire to give expression to their feelings of un- 
swerving loyalty and enthusiastic devotion to their King- 
Emperor and an assurance of their unflinching support to the 
British Government They desire at the same time to express 
the opinion that the people of India, in addition to the military 
assistance now being afforded by India to the Empire, would 
wish to share in the heavy financial burden now imposed by 
the War on the United Kingdom, and request the Government 
of India to take this view into consideration and thus to 
demonstrate the unity of India with the Empire ’*• 

The Raja of Mahamudabad, one of the important Muslim 
leaders of that time, seconded the resolution by saymg that 
the entire resources of India m men and money should be 
placed at England’s disposal* Every ton-of5ci3l member 
present in the Council spoke in favour of the resolution, and 
the Viceroy was greatly pleased to hear Malaviya, who, in an 
eloquent speech, declared “India recognises her duty at this 
present moment and, God willing, will loyally and manfully 
discharge that duty, that no sacrifice of men or money will 
be grudged in order that the British arms should triumph, in 
order that the success of the British arms should establish the 
triumph of right over might, of civilisation over the military 
barbarism of Germany, of ordered freedom over military 
slavery, and of everything that men have held dear m the 
last hundred years ,,,# 

The resolution was carried without a single vote of dissent 

The Princes of the Indian states, who numbered nearly 700, 
also rallied to the defence of the empire. They offered the 
resources of their territories as well as their personal services 

t PP, Lords, tee W*r (Indian Support), 9 Sep lember 1914 

9 BML, PP. 1914-ftf, vol XLIX, no. 4 

10 Ibid. 
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for the War Severat of them were selected for active service, 
such as the Chiefs of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Ktshangarh, Ratlam, 
Sachin and Patiala Many of the regents, heirs-apparent and 
brothers of the ruling princes also proceeded to the front 
Twenty-seven of the larger states in India maintained Imperial 
Service Troops the services of which were immediately placed 
at the disposal of the Government of India Contingents of 
cavalry, infantry, sappers and transport, besides a camel corps 
from Bikaner, were accepted from twelve more states and 
despatched to different war areas The Gaekwad of Baroda 
and the Maharaja of Bharatpur placed all their resources at 
the disposal of the King-Emperor The Maharaja of Mysore 
gave 50 lakhs of rupees to the Government, contributions 
came from several princes to establish a hospital ship, the 
Maharaja of Rewa offered even his private jewellery, the Nepal 
Durbar placed its military resources at the command of the 
Viceroy, and even the Dalai Lama of Tibet offered one 
thousand troops while informing the Viceroy that innumerable 
Lamas ‘throughout length and breadth of Tibet are offering 
prayers for success of British Army and for happiness of 
souls of all victims of War* 11 All these offers of help came 
from the pnnees at the very beginning of the War, indicating 
thereby then readiness for much greater sacrifice in days to 
come 

Within a few days of the War, the Viceroy, the Governors, 
and the Lt Governors received letters and telegrams from all 
parts of British India ‘from communities and associations, 
religions, political and social, of all classes and creeds, also 
from individuals offering their resources or asking for oppor- 
tunity to prove loyalty by personal service’ * Generous contri- 

11 BML, PP, 1914-16, vol XL IX, no 3 
* Notable among such associations were the All-India Muslim League, 
the Bengal Presidency Muslim League the Muslim Association of 
Rangoon, the Trustee* of the Aligarh College, the Bihar Provincial 
Mushm League, the Central National Mahommedaa Association of 
Calcutta the Khoja Community and other followers of Aga Khan, 
the Punjab Muslim League Mahommedaos of Eastern Bengal, 
Citizen* of Calcutta Madras, Rangoon, and many other cities, Bihar 

Conti] 
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buttons began to pour in from individuals and groups to the 
Imperial Relief Fund Messages expressing loyally also came 
from the frontier tribes of distant Khyber 

The Indian community in England, including Indian 
students, also ofTerred their services M K Gandhi had 
landed in England the day the First War broke out He had 
gone there from South Africa before his return to India In 
spite of his indifferent health, he became active in organising 
an Indian Ambulance Corps ‘as an expression of loyalty to the 
Empire in its hour of need’ 11 

India thus rose in support of Great Britain to face the War. 
The question of the War finance for utilising the Indian Army 
outside ber frontiers came up for immediate consideration 
before Parliament Under the provisions of the Government 
of India Act, 1858, it was not constitutionally proper to 
charge upon the revenues of India the cost of troops that 
might be sent outside the country T be assent of both Houses 
of Parliament was necessary before any such charge could be 
debited to the revenues of India Several times after that Act, 
the Indian Army was used in wars outside India at India’s 
cost, and the First War was not going to be an exception, 
though the cost of this War was going to be enormous by all 
means But this time, the Cabinet was armed with the 
argument that the Indian Legislative Council had itself moved 
and pissed the resoluuon that India should be allowed not 
only to send her troops, but to contribute the cost of their 
maintenance and pay Acknowledging this 'spontaneous and 
splendid assistance which our great Dependency of Tndia is 
giving us’, the Prime Minister Asquith moved in the Commons 
on 16 September 1914 “That His Majesty having directed a 
military force, consisting of British and Indian troops, 
charged upon the revenues of India, to be despatched to 
Europe for service m the War in which this country is 
Cored 

I-andhoTJers* Atsncia lion. Madras Provincial Congress Tatuqdan of 
Ondfi, Punjab Chiefs* Association, United Provinces Provincial 
Congress. It indus of the Punjab, Qmf K halts Diwan representing 
orthodot Sikhs, Bohra Community of Bjmbay, and Parti Commu- 
nily of Bombay 
12 CW, vol XU, Preface. 
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engaged, this House consents that the ordinary pay and 
other ordinary charges of any troops so despatched, 
as well as the ordinary charges of any vessels belong- 
ing to the Government of India that may be employed 
in this expedition which would have been charged upon the 
resources of India if such troops or vessels had remained in 
that country or seas adjacent, shall continue to be so charge- 
able ,” 1 * Seconding the resolution, Bonar Law said 
“Previously when Indian troops have been used out of 
India the Government of India has looked with a jealous eye 
in o r der to see that no part of the financial burden would fall 
on the people of India Now the Indian Government, 
representing and inspired by the Indian people, are not only 
sending their sons to risk their lives at the side of our own 
soldiers, by whom they will be proudly welcomed as comrades, 
but are insisting on bearing a share of the burden of the 
expense which is involved It is on moral forces that we 
rely today This assistance from India is coming not 
from force, but from goodwill ” M 

Parliament was happy that the huge expenses of the War 
were to be borne by the common people of India without 
protest The support of the princes, the expression of 
sympathy from many quarters, and the resolution of the Legis- 
lative Council, etc , were taken to symbolise the goodwill of the 
entire population In view of this, to some responsible persons 
in England it appeared logical that in face of the overwhelming 
sympathy of the people for the Government, the malcontents 
in the National Congress, or For that matter, the Congress as 
a whole, could be safely ridiculed as a party of no conse- 
quence In certain sections of the British Press, the Congress 
was belittled for its past anti-Bntisb utterances In the columns 
of The Times, the demonstration of loyalty and devotion to the 
cause of the empire was described as proof “that the voice We 
are accustomed to hear is that of a comparatively small section 
of professional talkers, whose occupation has disappeared in 
the face of the mighty issues which are moving the real heart 

13 PP. Commons, Asquith, 16 September 1914 
J4 Ibid, Bonar Law, 16 September 1914 
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of the people ” The ‘professional talkers* referred to were, 
naturally, the Congress leaders 

To the friends of the Congress in Parliament these insinua- 
tions appeared uncalled for since the Congress, by its support 
to the war efforts, had directly encouraged various sections of 
the people to demonstrate loyalty to the Government They 
expressed a sense of gratitude to the people of India and 
voiced their protest ‘against the most unfortunate and most 
ungracious attack’ on the supporters of the Congress 14 

In India, it was the need of the hour for the Government 
to try to woo the Congress When the twenty-ninth Congress 
met in Madras in the closing days of December 1914, for the 
first time in its history, the Governor of a Presidency attended 
its proceedings in his official capacity Lord Pentland 
attentively listened to the Congress resolution which conveyed 
its unswerving allegiance to the British connection The time 
was indeed grave for the Congress leaders not to discuss 
controversial issues At that hour of great crisis m the life of 
the empire, India wanted to play a role worthy of herself "Go 
and observe what is taking place at the seat of War in France, 
amid the arid wastes of Arabia, on the eastern coast of Africa 
The manhood of India is shedding its best blood in the defence 
of the Empire,” said Surendra Nath Bannerjea 11 “India does 
not chaffer,” said Annie Besant, "with the blood of her sons 
and the proud tears of her daughters in exchange for so much 
liberty, for so much right India claims the right, as a nation, 
to justice among the peoples of the Empire India asked for 
this before the War, India asks for it during the War, India 
will ask for it after the War, but not as a reward but as a right 
docs she ask for it On that theje roust be no mistake ” w 
The Congress had no other option but to adopt divergent 
policies as its twin objectives It could not but support 
the War efforts of the Government in and outside the 
Councils, on its platform as well as in Press At the same 
time, it decided to express hopes for a bigger constitutional 

15 PP, Commons, tee discussions on War, IS September 1 914 

16 CC, Twenty-Ninth Congress. Sorendra Nath Bannerjea. December 
1914 

17 Ibid, Anmc Besant, December 1914 
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advance while opposing the harsh and rigorous war measures 
of the Government which appeared unconstitutional In 1914 
itself, the Madias Congress made its attitude clear in both these 
respects Help to the British emanated from deeper and nobler 
values, from 'the sole desire to bravely combat the dangers 
with which we are threatened and to see that not only civili- 
sation, but the very soul of humanity, may not lapse into 
chaos and be utterly lost’ This nobler desire apart, the 
Congress leadership, nevertheless, came forward to straighten 
out the practical political issues involving the Government and 
the country Bhupendra Nath Basu, the Congress President, 
described the Congress as His Majesty's Opposition for co- 
operation with the Government m good works done, while 
voicing at the same time on behalf of the country what was 
good for it “You may chain Prometheus,” he declared, "but 
the fire js lighted and cannot be extinguished India wants a 
higher life, a wider sphere of activity and usefulness 
India wants that her children should have the same rights of 
equal citizenship as other members of the Empire India wants 
the removal of vexatious hindrances on the liberty of speech 
and freedom of the Press, fruitless and dangerous alike to the 
Government and the people And, above all, India wants that 
her Government should be an autonomous Government under 
the British Empire ” I * 

The leaders were aware of the new order that was destined 
to emerge out of the holocaust of the War In Europe, it was 
a wav of the nations to knock off the last vestiges of medieval 
domination of one man over many, and of Dnc race over 
another It was ‘not possible to roll back the tide of wider life 
which is flowing like the warm gulf stream through the gate- 
ways of the West into still waters of the East’ 

The Congress resolutions of 1914 contained expressions of 
both loyalty and opposition It resolved to stand by the 
empire in Us great efforts against the enemy At the same tune 
it also resolved to support the Swadeshi movement for the 
boycott of the British goods It protested against the Press 
IS BML, X SOS/7837, INC, Bhupendra Nath Basu, Madras, 1914 
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Act, as also against the Separate Electorates ls Finally, the 
resolution expressed the following meaningful sentiment 
“That this Congress begs to place on record its high appre-_ 
ciation of the services rendered to India by H E the Viceroy 
and expresses the hope that his tenure of the office may be 
extended for such time as, after the cessation of the War, may 
be necessary for a proper settlement of the great and far- 
reaching issues affecting the future position of India as a 
component and equal part of the Empire 

The Congress was full of praise for Lord Hardingc for his 
expression of sentiments which clearly vindicated the rights of 
equal citizenship He was thanked for his moral support to 
the action of the Indian community in South Africa in offering 
and organising passive resistance 

Hardinge, in fact, tried his best to earn an honourable 
recognition for the Indian Army in its war placements When 
Indian troops were ordered to proceed to Egypt, Malta and 
Gibraltar, he 'protested vigorously and demanded that these 
splendid divisions should be sent to France, pointing out the 
slur that would be imposed on India by the presence of 
Algerian and Senegalese troops m the French Army in France, 
and that the patriotic enthusiasm for the war m India would 
receive a serious damper if Che activities of the Indian divisions 
were restricted to garrison duties in the Mediterranean’ The 
Cabinet accepted his recommendation and the Indian divisions 
reached France just in time to play a heroic role The Viceroy 
also fought for the right of the Indian soldiers to receive the 
Victoria Cross for bravery and the soldiers justified that confi- 
dence by their daring feats and by winning that honour 

The War efforts of the Government of India rose to the 
requirements of the Great War Seven divisions of infantry and 
two divisions and two brigades of cavalry were sent from India 
just at the beginning of the War ’Altogether 80,000 British 
officers and troops and 2 10,000 Indian officers and menwere sent 
from India overseas during the first su months of the War ' u 

1 9 INC, Rcjoluuoni IV. XV. XVI, end XV/JI, J9M 

20 INC Rtsolulion XX, 1914 

21 llsrdutge, Mf Indian teart, 99 
72 Ibid, 102. 
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These efforts were to increase vastly as the War progressed 
Material resources which India was obliged to supply stag- 
gered imagination 

While the Great War raged all over the world, Indian 
politics entered a new phase and acquired a new dimension 
The War directly kindled many political hopes The heroic 
manner m which the Indian troops fought side by side with 
British soldiers in many difficult fronts aroused a sense of pride 
in many Indian minds It was a time of mutual understanding 
between England and India in working out many details in 
practical fields, and out of that relation was bom a sense of 
equality The worth of the Indian fighters was a testimony to 
the worth of the Indian people and the cause for which they 
fought came to be elaborated m the Indian Press as the cause 
of human dignity and freedom for all races everywhere 

Outwardly of course, the national leaders felt it desirable to 
not to ventilate during the penod of crisis their political 
aspirations as well as their opposition towards a government in 
a crisis But, they continued to nurse the expectation of a 
spontaneous [response from the British rulers to the political 
needs of a dignified nation If England could not favourably 
react to India’s hopes, India was ready to react to that apathy 
Within a few months of the War, critical attitudes began to 
develop in India which surcharged the political atmosphere 
The War had no doubt necessitated an ungrudging support to 
the British nation, but the fact remained that the Government 
was neither liberal nor popular, and that it was gradually 
losing Us credibility because of the people’s suffering Looking 
back to the immediate past, the politicians of India saw how 
their sustained pressure for political concessions ultimately 
brought about the Morley-Mmto Reforms, but which, when put 
into operation, proved itself not only inadequate m every res- 
pect, but harmful in many It was the known reluctance of the 
British to even agree to reforms which pained the leaders 
most This feeling became much more sharp in the new 
context in which while Britain praised India for her help and 
continued to expect more and more help, her leaders preferred 
to remain silent on what they thought of India’s political 
aspirations Even towards some minor demands from the 
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people, the Government showed its absolute indifference For 
example, ‘the right to cany arms’, ‘the right to bear 
Commissions in the Army’, and ‘the nght to form Volunteer 
Corps in the defence of hearth and home’ were not conceded 
in spite of repeated demands The Madras Congress asked in 
irritation “How long will these be denied to the Indian 
people?”** 

Beneath the ready co-operation in War efforts, thus, there 
were the feelings and factors of an explosive nature It now 
depended on the Indian leadership to handle that situation 

It is surprising that the War Cabinet in Britain was more 
alert to Indian sensitivity than the Government of India The 
distant eyes of the Secretary of State were focussed on India’s 
more radical leaders The political development in India came 
under serious observation right from the beginning of the War 
and the British Government was prepared for all eventualities 

It was TiJak whose wartime activities attracted a dose 
observation In January 1915 Lord Crewe, the Secretary of 
State, cautioned the Viceroy ‘‘It appears that Tilak and his 
party, to be described as non-revolutionary extremists (though 
some individuals arc doubtless only non-revolutionary from 
discretion), are anxious to be readmitted to the Congress by a 
modification of the rules of election, no doubt in hopes of 
capturing it by a majority in course of lime The Tilak plan, — 
and the comparison is interesting,— is precisely that of Parnell, 
opposition pure and simple to Government on constitutional 
lines, that is to say obstruction without violence No con- 
nexion with the public services or any public bodies of 
any kind, but the object to bring administration to a stand- 
still **** That the ‘semi-revolutionary’ leaders like Tilak 
commanded considerable support among the mass of people 
was a known fact His concept of Self-Government alarmed 
the Secretary of State to such an extent that the latter saw m 
it nothing but 'a movement to end the British Dominion in 
India* ** He was shocked at the death of Gokhale who 
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24 HP. Crewe to Hardin^e. 22 January 1915, 
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provided leadership at that critical juncture of the War, even 
though his policy was known to be ‘association with Govern- 
ment where possible and opposition to it where necessary’ 
Gokhale was the best hope of the Government in those worst 
days of the War With his departure from the Indian scene, 
Tilak’* ascendancy became inevitable “I suppose, by the 
way,” wrote Crewe, “that it is not unfair to assume that 
Gokhale’s end was hurried on by the attacks made upon him 
by Tilak’s party in the last months of his life 0 ” 1 * Crewe’s days 
m India office, however, were coming to an end Austen 
Chamberlain took over from him in May 1915 

The Viceroy was equally shocked at the death of Gokhale 
"He was the leader of the opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly, a really good orator and debater, a statesman, and 
a man for whom I had the highest respect He and I worked 
together very closely and cordially in our efforts to alleviate 
the situation of the Indians in South Africa, and his co- 
operation was most helpful His death was a great loss to 
India as there was no other statesman in India of his calibre,” 
wrote Hardmge 17 He was becoming increasingly anxious over 
the symptoms of restlessness in some parts of the empire He 
paid serious attention to the rising hopes of the Indian 
nationalists, to the discontent among the people m general, to 
the wartime rigours from which the country suffered, and to 
the Congress demands and suggestions for Indo-British amity 
Convinced of the need for some prompt action to please the 
Indians, ihe Viceroy decided to move the home authorities as 
best as he could m those directions He prepared a long confi- 
dential memorandum, describing m detail what Ihe situation 
in India was at that moment and what she really deserved for 
her benefit “Were the faith of the people of India to be 
shaken,” he warned, “and their legitimate aspirations and 
ambitions denied, the consequences might be far-reaching and 
disastrous ”*• 

He was concerned over the unchanging attitude of the 

26 HP, C>t»t lo HardiAgc I M»y HI J 
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official classes towards Indian demands, and for their vain 
pride that everything was being done for the betterment of the 
people Even if their contention could be accepted as correct, 
there was the need for a harmony of aims which alone could 
strengthen the administration “Man does not live by bread 
alone, and I think that Indian officials do not always recognise 
that peace, plenty and material progress while they are an 
essential object of good government— fail to satisfy the intel- 
lectual and spiritual side of human nature’’* 9 The British 
official was yet to understand that he had a role to play in the 
political self-development of the subject people on the basis of 
liberalism and nationality by which a people of ancient 
learning and culture, after suffering centuries of conquest and 
oppression, might be uplifted and gradually strengthened He 
was yet to grasp that the prestige of his Government depended 
upon the spirit of understanding with which he himselt 

approached his task m the changing conditions 

The Viceroy’s main purpose was to impress upon the home 
authorities that the India of 1915 was not the India of either 
1900 or 1910 Since the death of Queen Victoria fifteen years 
earlier, the political changes, and also the other developments 
and new ideas in the British Isles were nothing m con "P" ,s °" 
with the political progress and social regeneration a oo 
place in India during the same period “India cannot, an 
will not, remain stationary. She realises her bac war 
condition and her inferiority in development amongst the 
sister nations of whom the British Empire is composed lhat 
it is so is a reproach to her. which all Indians arc anxious to 
do away With, and in removing .t she must be helped and 
cuidcd by the Imperial Government ' ” 

The Hardmgc Memorandum contained the following pro- 
posals for speedy implementation Modification o t c rms 
Act. Abolition of the Indian Excise Duly on cotton goods, 

Modification of Regulations of Imperial and ***'£ 

lat.vc Councils, Improvement of the position of India within 
the Empire, Abolition of Indentured Labour, State Aid for 
y) BML B r Itardirte Memorandum, October 1915 
W Ibid • 
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Indian industries, Appointments of Indians to the Privy 
Council, and Increased employment of Indians in the Public 
Services The most important of all was the suggestion for 
Council Reforms The Viceroy knew that any new Act by 
Parliament in that regard in the thick of the War was impos- 
sible But, there were enough opportunities within the scope 
of the Morley-Muto Act to meet the popular hopes The 
Viceroy was eager For some immediate concessions Delay, to 
him, was full of risks He suggested, therefore 

“There must be a notable relaxation of the control, and 
more particularly the financial control, exercised by the 
Secretary of State, which at present ties the hands alike of the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments, and there must be 
introduced into the Provincial Legislative Councils a real and 
effective elected majority composed of representatives of 
constituencies in which the majority of voters are Indians To 
carry out this reform no structural change of the Morley-Minto 
scheme would be necessary, as only some slight modification 
of the present arrangements would give the desired result To 
begin with it will be inexpedient and undesirable to disfranchise 
any interests (hat arc now represented in the Provincial 
Councils But it will be necessary to add to every provincial 
Legislative Council a sufficient number of seats to secure a 
majority of representatives of Indian electorates The guiding 
principle should be that in eveiy Provincial Council there 
should be a majority, however small, even if it be of only one, 
of elected representatives of constituencies in which the 
majority of voters arc Indians “ M 

Hardmge expressed his opinion with the best of intentions 
As a man on the spot, he understood the governed more 
accurately than either the Prune Minister or the Secretary of 
State could But his views received scant respect Nothing 
need be done while the War was on no matter if India resented 
the delay, was the typical British attitude of the time 

The new Secretary of State, Austen Chamberlain, knew of 
the developments inside the Indian National Congress, 
especially about the conflict of opinion between the moderates 
31 BML, B P 7/26, Hardioge Memorandum, October 1915 
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and the extremists He was requested to express appreciation 
of the manner in which the Indian Jeaders had ‘abstained from 
political propagandism and have shown a wish not to embar- 
rass Government during the War* William Wedderburn 
pleaded for an understanding with the Congiess in the interests 
of the empire "What is necessary,” he said, "is to rally all 
Moderates, and this might be done in the next message from 
the Throne by a direct reference to the services that are being 
rendered by India during the War and an indication of His 
Majesty’s wish that Indian aspirations for self-government and 
for a fitting position in the Empire should receive sympathetic 
consideration ”** Even the Aga Khan met the Secretary of 
State to tell him that any controversy or rift within the 
Congress at that time would be unfortunate Wedderburn 
had no faith in the new Secretary of State He, therefore, 
approached men like Lord Reay and Lord Crewe to move the 
Cabinet to agree to some positive steps 

When Chamberlain came to know of Wedderbum’s moves, 
he wrote to the Viceroy “It seems to me that it would be diffi- 
cult to frame any declaration which would at once give satisfac- 
tion to those whom he cal Is the * Moderates’ , and would not be 
cited hereafter as conveying promises and encouraging hopes 
which our successors might not feel justified in fulfilling 
Indeed I am inclined to think that we should probably incur 
both evils, and should at one and the same time disappoint 
the 'Moderates’ and give nse to exaggerated hopes ”** The 
Secretary of State thought his duty was over by advising the 
Viceroy to exercise a sobering influence on the leaders of the 
Congress 

The British silence over the Indian aspirations gave the 
Congress extremists a clear advantage over the moderates 
Wedderburn and K G Gupta tried their best to hold the 
Congress together because of the War emergency But in the 
absence of the Government showing a gesture of goodwill it 
became impossible for them to keep the Congress on a path 

32 IIP. »« Am ten Chamberlain to Htrdmge, 29 October 1915 contain- 
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of moderation To faring the Government to its senses, they 
at last issued a manifesto regarding the question of self govern- 
ment for India This annoyed even Lord Hardtnge who was 
himself advocating for a similar announcement “I have no 
opinion of Wedderburn," he said, “as be is out of date, does 
not know what he is talking about, and is prompted fay vanity 
to do all he can to keep his name before the Indian public I 
am, however, surprised that Gupta, who ought to have learnt 
sense while a Member of the Secretary of State’s Council, 
should have put his name to such a manifesto, especially m 
view of the fact that he has the reputation of having been most 
bureaucratic in his methods when a Civilian m Bengal He 
must know perfectly well that the views he puts forward are 
quite unacceptable, and that they would only tend to create 
trouble and controversy 

K G Gupta met the Secretary of State in the last week of 
November 1915 to request him ‘to make some statement, 
preferably in the King’s speech on dosing Parliament, as to 
the development of representative institutions m India and the 
progress in that direction which was to be expected at the end 
of the War' Chamberlain rebuked him for the opinion he held 
and the manifesto he signed “I did not conceal from him 
that I thought it a very mischievous document calculated to 
stir up the Extremists to further efforts and to spread agitation 
at a time when every sensible person must feel that all conten- 
tious matter ought to be avoided,” he wrote 15 Chamberlain 
demanded to know what was the earliest time in which India 
would be ready for the changes indicated in the joint note of 
Wedderburn and Gupta It was difficult for Gupta to give a 
reply But the Secretary of State pressed for it and Gupta 
said “Well, I should hope that m fifty years a great advance 
would have been made ” Chamberlain then challenged him 
“to consider what would be thought of a British Prime 
Minister who undertook to lay down in a King s speech the 
course of British policy for two generations ”** Writing to the 

34 HP, Hard in ge to Chambettain, 12 November 1915 
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Viceroy, Chamberlain reported “I confess that I am dis- 
appointed by the lack of political wisdom which he has shown 
and by the readiness with which he has surrendered his own 
judgment to the influence of Sir William Wcdderbum ”” 

The Viceroy in the meantime, was closely watching the 
affairs of the National Congress and of the Muslim League 
He noted with some anxiety “I am not quite happy at the 
meeting of the National Congress and of the Moslem League 
at Bombay towards the end of next month Happily Smha, 
who is very moderate, is to preside over the National Cong* 
ress, but Mazhar-uI-Haque, who is to preside over the Moslem 
League, is a very dangerous extremist, and, in my humble 
opinion, very disloyal 

“With all this noisy talk and newspaper controversy 
which is in prospect in a few weeks’ time, we have at the 
same time Mrs Bcsant, who, being now thoroughly discredited 
as a religious enthusiast by the orthodox Hindus, has started, 
with a view to popularity, a campaign in favour of Home 
Rule for India She has made speeches of a most violent 
character in some of the principal towns m India, and no 
doubt she has done her utmost to inflame public opinion and 
to create a hostile attitude to Government "** 

The Viceroy discussed the problem being created by Annie 
Besant m his Council The home department perhaps 
wanted some action against her But Hardmge decided to hold 
back for the moment He was led to believe that she would 
be disowned by the National Congress and become thoroughly 
discredited “If this does not happen, or if it does happen 
and she should still continue her campaign and extremist 
speeches, I shall then quietly deal with her by internment 
under the Defence of India Act “** 

There were suggestions th3t, while the War was in full 
swing and in its critical phase, it would be unwise to hold 
the annual session of the Congress in December 1915 It 
was clear that the Congress would discuss political problems, 
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but some felt that the discussion at a time of imperial stress 
might harm the cause of united action during the War Such 
arguments however did not find favour with many people 
The authorities noted how both the moderates and the 
extremists were eager to hold the session and present their 
views more vigorously than before since the atmosphere was 
surcharged with apprehensions and expectations Hardmgc 
was alarmed that all were ‘talking nonsense about programmes 
of concessions after the War, home rule for India, and such 
like', and he expected th3t ‘the discussions arc likely to 
be extremely heated’ at the Congress session w Still more 
disturbing was the issue that both the Congress and the 
Muslim League, meeting at ihe same place and at the same 
time, might reach some common understanding on the 
country’s demands The Government of India decided to 
watch the developments closely 

In December 1915 the National Congress met in Bombay 
in its thirtieth session It was a momentous meeting For the 
first time in history the All-India Muslim League met at the 
same place and there was the opportunity for * camaraderie’ 
between the leaders of the two great communities The 
organisers of both the bodies were in one mind regarding the 
need for co-operation between the two organisations Bombay 
attracted a large number of delegates from all parts of India 
to both the political parties Though they met in their 
respective venues, it was so arranged that Ihe Muslim League, 
in a body, came to attend the Congress session “At a joint 
Hindu-Mahommedan dinner, which was organised by some of 
the educated young men of either community, it was a 
gratifying and an inspiring sight to see the organisers wearing 
a brilliant badge which combined the Crescent with the Lotus, 
symbolising the union of the two faiths in the service of their 
Motherland and involving the eye of the thinker to see therein 
the realisation of ‘Akbar’s Dream’ m the not-distant future 
The inauguration of this policy of a ‘joint and concerted 
action’ by the Congress and the Muslim League has thus been 
40 HP, Hardmge to Chamberlain, 24 December 1915 
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a memorable feature of the Bombay Congress of 1915 ” 4t To 
that session of the Congress, M K. Gandhi with his record of 
service in South Africa and his known faith in Hmdu-Muslira 
brotherhood, added further strength by his presence Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta were no more But, 
the Congress, as a running stream, was never in dearth of 
leadership With the Muslim League coming closer to the 
Congress, the leaders felt bold to talk of a definite goal for 
India 

The Congress expressed its pride that the brave soldiers 
of the land were shedding their blood in the battle-fields of 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and displaying their courage, 
bravery and tenacity when pitted against the best organised 
armies of the world It further made it known of its firm 
conviction that the ultimate victory in the War would rest 
with England It also noted with gratification that countless 
men on the allied side were laying down their lives in order 
that others might live free Aware of the principles on which 
the War was being fought, the Congress could not have possi- 
bly remained silent on India’s own rights 

Should India demand reforms because of the help she was 
rendering in War efforts? The Congress wanted to make it 
clear that the demands were the natural outcome of India’s 
growing needs, war or no war “There is not, I trust,’’ dec- 
lared the Congress President, Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinfaa, 
“a single person in our camp who expects reforms as the 
price or the reward of our loyalty. That loyalty would indeed 
be a poor thing i r it proceeded from a lively sense of favours 
to come Nor could any serious and responsible Indian 
publicist advocate that, as the result of the War, there should 
be a sudden and violent breakage in the evolution of political 
institutions m India '' ,1 Since India was aware of the nature of 
the constitutional progress, the Congress could not check the 
course of that evolution To M K Gandhi "It is the fashion 
now-a-days to consider that because we have taken our 
humble share sn the war by not being disloyal to the 
Government at the present juncture, we are entitled to 
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rights which have been hitherto withheld from ns as it those 
rights were withheld from us, because our loyalty was suspect- 
ed No, my friends If they have been wtthheld from us, the 
aUenrf”"* dlffercnt and ,bosc rels °ns will have to be 

If India did not claim rewards, ,t did not mean that 
Britain should not appreciate India’s services and sacrifices 
Promise, pause, prepare, postpone, and end by letting things 
alone should no longer be an acceptable policy any matteV 
Britain sdesue to delay reforms was areal danger for India 
And hence was there the access, ly to press for demands The 
Congress, therefore, resolved that “the ttme has arrived to 
introduce further and suhstanttal measures of reform towards 
the attainment of Self-Government namely, reforming and 
liberal, stng the system of Government „ th„ country so as to 
secure to the people an effect, ve control over i 
others, by (a) The introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
including financial independence (onomy 

The President, himself a l„ow„ Congress moderate 
assessed the feeling of the majority and by way o™ a 
warning to the Government, said “1 fnr mvLir Z .1 
all the emphasis and earnestness that I can command thaTf 
the noble policy of Malcolm and Elphmstone c™ m a 

Ripon, Bright and Motley, „ no, stead I J?? ‘"t 

unflinchingly adhered to, ,£ modera l o. v' m l ” “u 
soon . depleted of tha, ts STL hum^ 

by": SSLTSr •‘•“T'l 

"sr,oTudV°or c r^ 

Congress a, Bombay wLh one ”d b 

speech of great moim^ s7"l£h* “ “ 
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the Moderates in the Congress are less noisy than the Extre- 
mists, and there is no doubt that the growing ascendancy of 
the Extremist school and the decline of the influence of the 
men of the Moderate school of thought and action are two 
striking developments that have occurred The citadel of 
moderation has been successfully attacked in all directions by 
the multiplication of the Congress The door has been opened 
wide for the admission of Extremists such as Tilak into the 
Congress, and by the adoption by the Congress of a very 
radical resolution on the question of self-government the 
Congress has been converted into an Fxtremist league ” 14 
The Congress and Muslim League went ahead in pressing 
for constitutional demands Each organisation formed a 
committee of its own to draw up a scheme of reform in 
consultation with the other committee The year 1916 saw 
considerable activity in Congress and League circles in matters 
of unity and advance Gandhi devoted himself, among other 
things, to the question of Hindu-Muslim amity He described 
before his audiences the picture of South Africa where the 
Hindus, Parsis and Muslims lived as brothers “We shall 
accomplish the tasks that face us m India only when my 
Hindu, Muslim and Parsi brethren feel that they are all one 
While hopes for reform and attempts at national unity still 
kept the majority in the Congress busy, revolutionary 
activities for the emancipation of the motherland suddenly 
surfaced at many places, particularly in the Punjab and 
Bengal Those anarchical activities had had their indirect 
impact on the Congress extremists As a sequel to that 
development, the tone of criticism of the Government became 
increasingly aggressive and the internal peace in name of an 
external war appeared more superficial than real 

The Government itself understood its own defects The 
War had brought m an increase in prices, and an acute 
scarcity of goods which the administration could not control 
to ensure popular contentment Plague broke out at some 
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places to add to the people’s misery Terrorist elements 
became active in several areas The so-called Ghadr conspiracy 
in the Punjab brought out restlessness m its most violent 
form Incidence of dacoities and murders increased The 
Government of Punjab under Sir Michael O'Dwyer did its 
best to quell the movements About 700 Sikh revolutionaries 
from America were actively working in the Punjab of whom 
more than 300 were arrested and kept in prison under Regula- 
tion III of 1818 The rest were kept under police surveillance. 

Anarchists and revolutionaries were active in Bengal 
where rumours were current that the British Government 
would soon be overthrown Attempts at an insurrectionary 
movement instigated by the Germans were nipped in the bud. 
‘A ramification of the German conspiracy was discovered at 
Balasore in Onssa and the whole gang of conspirators was 
hunted down by the police and those who were not shot 
were arrested ’** Prompt action by the Government no doubt 
contained revolutionary activities, but popular discontent 
began to mount day by day, and circulation of seditious 
literature became a normal feature Distrust towards the 
Government became more manifest than at any time before. 
And, from the side of the Government, repression was carried 
to every possible extent 

Referring to both the Government measures to meet the 
danger and the anarchist attempt to destroy the Government, 
Gandhi said in February 1916 “Why this distrust? Is it not 
better that even Lord Hardmge should die than live a living 
death 7 But a representative of a mighty Sovereign may not. 
He might find it necessary even to live a living death But 
why was it necessary to tmpose these detectives on us? We 
may foam, we may fret, we may resent but let us not forget 
that India of to-day rn her impatience has produced an army of 
anarchists I myself am an anarchist, but of another type But 
there is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I was able to 
reach this class, I would say to them that their anarchism has 
no room m India if India is to conquer the conqueror .. I 
honour the anarchist for his love of the country I honour him 

4* Hardmge. Hy Indian Year/, 127-28 
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for his bravery in being willing to die for his country, but I 
ask him Is killing honourable? Is the dagger of an assassin 
a fit precursor at an honourable death? 1 deny it Gandhi 
was beginning to propound his new style of confrontation 
“Let us frankly and openly say whatever we want to say to our 
rulers and face the consequences if what we have to say does 
not please them 

Worried and exhausted. Lord Hardinge completed his 
extended term of Viceroyalty in April 1916 His successor. 
Lord Chelmsford, was serving as a Captain in the Territorials, 
and was working at Chitogh near Simla when the announce- 
ment of his appointment came Obviously, he had knowledge 
of Indian affairs 

But Indian affairs were racing towards a new direc- 
tion All parties and groups were frustrated that the 
Government gave no indication of its future proposals for 
India The Congress moderates had no new programme to 
place before the people and hence were fast losing their credi- 
bility They also lacked moral courage to confront the extre- 
mists The latter found m the Government delay an 
opportunity to advance their demands which, of necessity, 
became more radical This accounts for the Home Rule move- 
ment quickly spreading in the Bombay Presidency under the 
leadership of T/lak, and m Madras under Mrs Annie Besant 
Since the Congress split at Surat, it was the moderates who 
dominated that organisation for nine years In 1916, the 
moderates were clearly in a minority and the extremists were 
gaining ground rapidly As the War entered its third year, the 
British statesmen, after their early appreciation of the Indian 
help, were reluctant to pledge themselves to any definite 
constitutional advance, and the extremists found the atmos- 
phere congenial for their self-assertion The public opinion 
swung in their favour Moreover, a considerable section of the 
people came to believe that what India required at that 
moment was unity among all sections of politicians represent- 
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mg different shades of opinion Without a united effort to 
advance India’s claim to a position of honour, the British 
authorities would remain rigid, or would take advantage of 
Indian disunity for their own political game 

At other levels outside the Congress and the League too, 
people discussed about India’s future constitutional status In 
the later part of 1916, as many as 19 elected non-official 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council drafted and 
published a reform-scheme of their own This scheme pro- 
posed in substance the subordination of the executive to the 
legislature with a view to making the latter the real master of 
administration. The most important measures advocated were 
(1) that the number of Indians m Executive Councils should be 
increased to one-half, and that these members should be 
elected, (2) that the Legislative Council should be considerably 
enlarged, and constituted with an elective majority, and that 
the Imperial Council should control the Budget, (3) that the 
Secretary of State’s Council should be abolished, and his 
salary placed on the British estimates, (4) that provincial 
Government should be made autonomous, (5) that all major 
provinces should have Governors and Executive Councils, 
(6) that a full measure of local self-government should be 
granted, (7) that Commission in the Indian Army should be 
given to Indian Youths under the same conditions as those 
which then applied to Europeans “ 

It was a jomt manifesto which the 19 members submitted 
for the consideration of the Secretary of State 

All such exercises did not, however, lead the country 
anywhere The obvious conclusion which many a nationalist 
drew was that parlour discussion would never bear any fni t 
A determined demand backed by agitation was the only alter- 
native 

It is in the wake of these developments that the Congress 
extremists overcame the Congress moderates and virtually 
came to dominate the organisation The Congress recognised 
the Home Rule movement and prepared to welcome Tilak and 
his followers back into the fold of its leadership The Home 
51 Eat! India (Progress and Condi non), ]9ir-| 7 
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Rule people tn the meantime formed local leagues and 
committees for active propaganda of the case for self-govern- 
ment The reform-scheme which the 19 Members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council had prepared was taken up, radi- 
cally modified, and made known to the people as the minimum 
desirable change necessary for India 

The Muslim League, in the meantime, was changing its 
character from conservatism to progress The League, for the 
previous ten years, worked on the principle that its primary 
function was ‘the protection of Mohammedan interests against 
anticipated Hindu ascendancy* But, the ideal of self-govern- 
ment inspired the ‘young* Muslim activists for a more realistic 
programme They wanted to be more and more political, and 
less and less religious in their public life Because of their 
influence the Muslim League came forward to accept the 
reform-scheme of the 19 members as modified by the Congress 
radicals The Muslim demand centred on larger Muslim 
representation in the proposed legislatures, and the Congress 
had no objection to it The committees of the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League met m Calcutta in 
November 1916 and finalised a scheme m a spirit of mutual 
trust and goodwill “ft is a matter of infinite gratification to 
me as well as to all patriotic Mussalmans that the Muslim 
communal position in this matter has been recognised and 
met in an ungrudging spirit by the leaders of the great Hindu 
community," declared Muhammad All Jmnah ** 

The Congrcss-Muslim League agreement on India's future 
constitutional development was hailed in the nationalist 
quarters os ‘a significant sign of the time*. The reform-scheme 
was formulated with the intention to press for the reforms by 
drawing the attention of Parliament and the people of Great 
Britain ‘in the name of a United India* In other words, the 
bureaucratic pre-supposition of Uindu-Muslim disunity was 
shown to be no longer valid, and the identity of views on 
political mailers, as upheld by the major communities was 
shown as another landmark in the political evolution of India 
which the authorities could not dismiss lightly It was pointed 
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oat that the new generation was impatient of it* dependent 
position and the emerging unity of all people was largely due 
to that impatience 

While the Congress and the League were coming closer, 
Tilak and Bezant were making their movement more formid- 
able Their speeches were considered inflammatory The 
authorities at last decided to intervene Under the Defence of 
India Rules Mrs Besant was banned from entering Bombay 
presidency and Central Provinces Tilak was prosecuted under 
Criminal Procedure Code, and called upon to execute a bond 
for Rs 20,000, with sureties, 'to be of good behaviour for one 
year’ The Bombay High Court, however, quashed the order 
All expectations now centred on the forthcoming sessions 
of the National Congress and the Muslim League, going to be 
held once again at the same place and at the same time In 
December 1916, both the bodies met at Lucknow The 
Government, too, was eager to get closer to the Congress and 
Lord Meston, the Governor of U P , not only attended the 
Congress session but addressed it It was for the first time 
that a British Governor was addressing the Indian National 
Congress “We take it that Your Honour sympathises with 
the rising aspirations of the people, “ said the Congress 
President while welcoming the Governor M 

The spectacular feature of the Lucknow session was the 
reunion of the moderates and the extremists after a decade of 
differences Bal Gangadbar Tilak, Motilal Ghose and other 
extremist leaders who got separated from the main body at 
Surat, were given a cordial welcome It was hoped that they 
would never part again “If the united Congress was buried 
in the debris of the old French Garden at Surat, it is reborn 
to-day m the Kaiser Bag of Lucknow, the garden of the 
gorgeous King Wajed All Shah *’ M The united Congress was 
bent upon securing from the British an assurance about India’s 
future status “Gentlemen,’’ read the chairman of the reception 
committee, “India now demands that after the War things 
shall not revert to their original condition, but that she shall 
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occupy a position worthy of herself as a member of the 
Imperial family She is not ashing for rewards in return tor 

her loyalty, but having fought m defence or human freedom, 
she expects that her own sons will no longer be erne 
birth right as freemen It will be strange indeed if England 

who is fighting to preserve the sacredness of treaties an 
integrity of small nations, should turn a deaf ear to the cry ot 
her own subjects and refuse to redeem her phg te wor 
What the Congress should demand at that time 
open matter That ‘Great Britain should announce to the 
people of this country that Self-Governing India is the goa o 
her policy’, and that Britain should offer the first 'substantial 
instalment of reform after the War. as a step towards that 
goal', and that ‘Representative Government should be made 
a reality by the fullest control over civil affairs being g'™ 
the elected representatives of the people whose decisions should 
be binding on the Executive-, etc . became the issues before 
the session The Congress was still committed to stand by 
Government in its successful conduction of the War 
emphasised its obligation to refrain from doing anylhing > "JJ™ 
might embarrass the Government The enormity of the 
and us consequences on which rested the destiny or Europe 
required no reiteration, but only recognition The Congress 
thought it was necessary to make the Indian m ” scs 
of the values and the principles for which the Great ar 
being fought. Simultaneously, it was also considered a matter 
of urgent need to formulate on behalf of the people a e ni ® 
constitutional scheme for implementation after the ar an 
the Congress wanted the people to know the scheme in 
aadvncc and discuss it. . , 

The question, whether such a campaign was desiraoie 
during the War itself, was discussed but dismissed No country 
was standing still in those historic moments, and India had 
no reason to be an exception Even England was thinking 
anew of her future national interests ‘Why should England be 
embarrassed if, following her own example and that of the 
Colonies, India too bestows a little attention on some of the 

5j BMU 08023 bb 17. INC, Address of Chairman of Reception 
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most vital questions affecting her future"’ 

The Congress expressed us anxiety over the changed 
attitude of the British leaders At the outbreak of the War and 
during the subsequent months, they were full of praise for and 
grateful in acknowledging India's war efforts There were 
declarations and promises which led to great expectations 
But, by 1916, a silence of doubtful intentions seemed to have 
enveloped them That was considered ominous More 
ominous was the attitude of the Indian bureaucracy and of the 
Anglo-Indian Press The nationalist claims were denounced 
and the demand for constitutional advancement was criticised 
The silence of the highest authorities and the criticism from 
the official circles as well as from the pro-Govemment Press 
provoked the Congress to remind the Government of its earlier 
utterances and warn U of the consequences of its changed 
altitude The Congress President, Ambika Charan Mazumdar. 
declared “And how wide-spread and far-reaching must be the 
unrest which is sure to follow a light-hearted treatment of 
these solemn pledges and assurances upon which the people 
have so firmly and so confidently built tbeir future hopes of 
advancement’' M He advanced the following three demands 

1 India must cease to be a dependency and be ratsed 
to the status of a self-governing state as an equal partner 
with equal rights and responsibilities as an independent unit of 
the Empire 

2 In any scheme of readjustment after the War, Todia 
should have a fair representation in the Federal Council 
like the Colonies of the Empire 

3 India must be governed from Delhi or Simla, and 
not from Whitehall or Downing Street The Council of the 
Secretary of State should be either abolished or its constitution 
so modified as to admit of substantial Indian representation 
on it The Secretary of State for India should, however, 
have no more powers over the Government of India than 
those exercised by the Secretary for the Colonies in the case 
of the dominions fndia must have complete autonomy, 
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financial, legislative as well as administrative ” 

The Congress finally passed at its Lucknow session its 
famous resolution on Self-Government No country could 
remain static A generation of leaders could not sit by without 
looking for a future and striving for its own rights The leaders 
at the Lucknow gathering were conscious of the fact that the 
Congress of the coming days was destined to be different from 
the Congress of the earlier days “ Every generation has a 
perpetual devolution and succession of rights and responsibili- 
ties The acquisition of one generation becomes the heritage 
of the next, and it is the duty of each generation not only to 
enjoy what it receives from its predecessor, but also to 
transmit its heritage consolidated, augmented and improved 
to the one coming after it Many of those who preceded you 
in this national struggle have been gathered to their fathers, 
while those who are still in the field belong to a fast vanishing 
generation You ought now to press forward to take their 
place and hold aloft the banner which is drooping from their 
sinking hand ” For the new generation the goal was self- 
government, and not the type of concessions granted in 1909 
The new Viceroy’s words regarding the hopes of the 
Ind an people and his own duty in that connection created a 
good deal of confusion in the minds of the leaders regarding 
his real intentions Lord Chelmsford had said that “the War 
by giving India an opportunity to show its practical 
importance to the Empire had stirred Indian aspirations for 
developments politically and economically It would be his 
endeavour to secure a practical response to this new desire 
for progress” And, thereafter, he hastened to announce 
“My task is to guard India from cramping influences of undue 
conservatism equally with unpractical re\o]utionary tenden- 
cies ” M To the deputation of the Indian Association, the 
Viceroy had further hinted that the reforms should not 
be rapid. “Well,” retorted Surendra Nath Bannerjca at the 
Congress session, “whether they be rapid or slow, let there be 
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no reforms by driblets with a background of mistrust and sus- 
picion Whatever reform is conceded. Jet it be whole-hearted, 
let it be the index of a generous trust reposed m the people, 
and, above all, let it be adequate to the growing aspirations of 
India ”** In reply to the question of Sir Henry Campbell- 
B aimer mann whether India required a good government or a 
self-government, he said “Good government is no substitute 
for self-government but self-government is necessary for good 
government and we claim n for the purpose of good govern- 
ment ’ ,0 In justifying the timing of the Indian demand for 
self-government, Annie Besant said “It is said that you ought 
not to embarrass the British Government by raising such a 
question as this in the middle of the War We are only follow- 
ing the example of the Self-Governing Dominions We are 
only taking the advice of Mr Bonar Law who advised the 
Dominions to strike the iron while it was red hot After the 
reconstruction of the Empire the iron will be cold, and where, 
I ask, is the blacksmith who allows a red hot iron to cool 
down before he strikes it to the shape and form be wants?”* 1 
The British Government at that time was talking of a 
'Federated Empire after the War’ Five nations were to be its 
members, and India was not one of them “She is a coloured 
people, and coloured people are to have the right of domi- 
nation over them by colourless people Coloured people have 
only the duty of submission,” ridiculed Besant She was 
critical of the steel-frame in which India was kept during the 
War The Press Act, the Defence of India Act, the Seditious 
Meetings Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and 
the Regulations of 1818 and 1827, etc , kept the people in 
constant fear of an all-powerful Government which could do 
whatever it pleased to maintain its authoritarian hold. 

At Lucknow, Tilak not only reasserted his tall stature, but 
also re-established the appeal of his extremist philosophy The 
enthusiastic reception which was given to him was interpreted 
as an unqualified appreciation of the principles he was fighting 
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for since the days of Surat Congress All those principles, 
according to him, were embodied in the concept of self- 
government “That was the cause of the dissension ten years 
ago, and I am glad to say that I have lived these ten years to 
see that We are going to put our voices and shoulders together 
to push on this scheme of Self-Government Not only have we 
lived to see these differences closed, but to see the differences 
of Hindus and Muhammedans closed as well It has been 
said by some that we, Hindus, have yielded too much to our 
Muhammedan brethren I would not care, if the rights of 
Self-Government are granted to the Muhammedan community 
only ”** 

Tilak brought clanty to the conceptual development of the 
ideal of self-government “When Dadabhai Naoroji declared 
that ‘Swaraj’ should be our goal, its name was ‘Swaraj’, later 
on, it came to be known as Self-Government and Consti- 
tutional Reform, and we Nationalists style it Home Rule It is 
all the same in three different names There is the objection 
raised that ‘Swaraj’ has a bad odour in India and ‘Home Rule’ 
had a bad odour in England, and hence we ought to call it 
Constitutional Reform 

“It may not be complete Home Rule, but it is more than a 
beginning of it It may not be complete Self-Government, but 
it is far better than Local Self-Government It may not be 
‘Swaraj' in the wider sense of the word, but it is far better 
than ‘Swadeshi’ and ‘Boycott’. It is, m fact, a synthesis of all 
the Congress resolutions passed during the last 30 years, a 
synthesis that will help us all to proceed to work in a 
definite and responsible manner ”** 

The Muslim response to the resolution on Self-Government 
was cordial and constructive The concept of a common land 
with a common future became the dominant theme of the time 
Mazhar-ul-Haquc, representing the progressive Muslims of 
that hour, announced to the Congress* “In all my political life 
I have been of this opinion that our Motherland cannot 
advance wthout the unity of the Hindus and the Muhamme- 
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dans « You are talking about Self-Gov eminent and Home 
Rule, and do you for a moment believe that you will get it by 
talking 9 Unless and until you male your Rulers believe that 
you are earnest, serious in your demand, y ou will never get 
anything ” 4 ' The Hindu leaders at the Lucknow Congress were 
full of praise for the leaders of Muslim community for their 
stand on unity and demand, and voicing their sentiments 
Saroymt Naidu said 

"Members of this Congress, citi/cns of India who have 
come from the farthest corners in this great country, 1 ask you 
in the name of that greater Nation that i* bom lo^day in this 
city of Lucknow to offer your tharks to three men,— the Raja 
Saheb of Mahmudabad, that fearless and independent spirited 
Mazhar-ut-Haque, and thirdly, Mr M A Jinnah, of whom it 
was that the late Mr Gokhalc said to me immediately after the 
last Muslim League in Lucknow that he is the best ambassador 
of the Hindu-Mushm community We are united to-day by the 
efforts of the Muslim League . Ours is the right of freedom, 
wc claim it, we take it, you dare not deny to us the birthright 
of humanity ’ “ 

The Muslim League in the meantime was charting a course 
in the same direction as the Congress The same city of 
Lucknow, famous for its medieval splendour and Islamic 
traditions, gave a rousing reception to the League which met 
there to take momentous decisions Its loyalty to the British 
was not a hidden fact, and its pro-Government policies in the 
past dtcade had made the League the mainstay of the Govern- 
ment That loyalty reached its most spectacular point when the 
Indian Muslims in the British army were fighting against the 
armies of the Caliph who was the spiritual leader of the 
Islamic world They were fighting, as it was said, ‘in defence of 
the cause of the Empire to which their secular destinies ore 
linked . So strong were the Anglo-Muhammedan ties, that the 
Lucknow session of the League suddenly posed a problem— as 
if the tide of nationalism would snap that cordial bond 

The War was not going to last forever, fell the Muslim 
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leaders It would be too late if the League should wa it till the 
peace had been signed m order to start a discussion about the 
future of the country To many in the League, the war-time 
appeared to be the most opportune moment to press for the 
demands “The Indian public man who has grasped the 
psychology of the existing conditions, and yet helps to waste 
through a policy of masterly inactivity the all too brief inter- 
lude for planning and preparation, is a traitor to the cause of 
India," said Nabiuflah, the chairman of the reception 
committee of the League at Lucknow «* Major changes in the 
administration were inevitable, and a new order of things had 
to come through the united efforts of the intellectual and poli- 
tical leaders of the whole people To determine those changes, 
the people should end their own differences, and participate 
actively in working out a common future 

“The affairs of the country which we Moslems are proud to 
call our motherland,” said Nabtullah, “have reached a stage, 
where they call for the sinking of all petty differences of race 
and creed and demand united action . The future of India 
hangs in (he balance Need India wait for an answer from 
the followers of Islam in this great crisis of her fate? . . Let 
me assure our fellow countrymen of other creeds, that a 
Mussalman cannot betray the cause of JDdia without betraying 
his whole past He shall, God willing, be in the vanguard of 
the forces that are to fight the battles of our constitutional 
freedom His active political life is of a short duration, but 
during this brief period he has traversed the ground th3t the 
great Hindu Community took about a quarter of a century to 
cover The history of the All-India Moslem League is a faith- 
ful reflex of the political growth of Indian Mussatmans 

Muhammad All Jinnah presided over the League Though 
comparatively young, he already come to occupy an important 
placcin India’s public life 'Unclear gazeand ripe judgment, his 
cool, imperturbable temper, his sweet reasonableness, his fear- 
less courage and devotion to duty have stood the test through 
serious crises in public affairs and have helped to save many an 
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awkward situation' Jinnah was the link between the League and 
the Congress In that important year m the political history 
of modern India, he played a major role in bringing the two 
organisations together as the ambassador of Hmdu-Muslim 
unity 

To Jinnah, the Indian political life was subjected to stupen- 
dous problems of passions, prejudices, personal idiosyncrasies, 
innumerable cross currents of desire, hope, fear and hate 
These were not unnatural in a common secular existence of a 
vast population The other complicating factor was the type 
of administration which prevailed, namely, an administration 
conducted by a trained body of English officials who ‘are natu- 
rally conservative, have a rooted horror of bold administrative 
changes or constitutional experiments, are reluctant to part 
with power or associate Indians freely in the Government of 
the country' This attitude caused enormous difficulties in the 
progress of the Indian nation Yet, efforts for a final settle- 
ment had to be made 

In a most forceful presidential address, Jinnah condemned 
what he described as ‘bastard and desperate political maxims’ 
which were applied by the British against Indian nationalism 
The rulers went by their belief that 'democratic institutions 
cannot thrive in the environment of the East’, that 'the only 
form of Government suitable to India is an autocracy tempered 
by English efficiency and character', that ‘the interests of the 
educated classes are opposed to those of the Indian masses 
and the former would oppress the latter if the strong protect- 
ing hands of the British official were withdrawn*, and finally, 
that, ‘Indians are unfit to govern themselves’ All these 
theories were demolished by Jinnah with convincing arguments 
The advocates of the existing methods of Indian governance 
were warned by him to change their mentality and to forget 
their time-worn monopoly of political and bureaucratic 
authority Jinnah gave the following call 

“Be the time near or distant the Indian people are bound 
to attain their full stature as a Self-Governing nation No 
force in the world can rob them of their destiny and thwart 
the purposes of Provtdence If the Indians are not the 
pariahs of nature, if they are not out of the pale or operation 
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of the laws that govern mankind elsewhere, if their minds can 
grow in knowledge and power and can think and plan and 
organise together for the common needs of the present and for 
the common hopes of the future, the only future for them is 
Self-Government, is the attainment of the power to apply 
through properly organised channels the common National wall 
and intelligence to the needs and tasks of their National 
existence The cant of unfitness must die, the laws of nature 
and the doctrines of common humanity are not different in the 
East ” M 

Jinnah criticised the authorities for their reluctance to move 
a little faster Mere sympathy, divorced from a desire to act, 
meant nothing for India ‘Honeyed words alone cannot suffice 
We may congratulate each other about a changed angle of 
vision and yet remaining where we are till doomsday ’ If the 
British stuck to their pre-supposition that India was not fit for 
Self-Government, she should be made fit for it, and that itself 
was the duty of the Government 

With the simultaneous assertion of their demand for Self- 
Government at the sessions of the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League, Indian Nationalism came to 
assume a more formidable character The Congress resolutions 
were emphatic on the subject. They were “That having regard 
to the fact that the great communities of India are the inheri- 
tors of ancient civilisations and have shown great capacity for 
government and administration . . . this Congress is of opinion 
that the time has come when His Majesty the King Emperor 
should be pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it is 
the aim and intention of British policy to confer Self-Govern- 
ment on India at an early date 

“That this Congress demands that a definite step should be 
taken towards Self-Government by granting the reform 
contained in the scheme prepared by the All-India Congress 
committee in concert with the Reform Committee appointed 
by the All-India Moslem League 

"That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be 
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lifted from the position of a dependency to that of an equal 
partner m the Empire with the self-governing Dominions **** 

By another significant resolution the Congress called upon 
the Congress Committees, the Home Rule Leagues, and other 
associations which believed m Self-Government ‘to carry 
through the year an educative propaganda on law -abiding and 
constitutional lines m support of the reforms put forward by 
the Indian National Congress and the Moslem League' M This 
implied a political campaign all over the country during those 
tense days of the War when any such movement was bound to 
put the authorities in a difficult situation The political workers 
were required to speak to the people against the Defence of 
India Act and other repressive measures since theCongrcss had 
taken a strong stand against those methods "Sink all your 
differences in a supreme common cause Unite and stand 
solidly shoulder to shoulder, resolve either to conquer or to 
die," dtrected the Congress President 71 Home Rule or Self- 
Rule, Swaraj or Self-Government, everything merged into a 
demand for something greater and more honourable It was 
a demand of the whole people of India "I feel that if the 
people are bitterly disappointed at this juncture it will mean 
the greatest disaster to the future progress of this country," 
warned Jinnab 7 * 

Soon after the Congress and League sessions at Lucknow, 
Tilak and Annie Besant started ‘a campaign of vigorous propa- 
ganda’ to present to the people the Congress-League scheme of 
constitutional reforms The Government view ed the scheme 
with apprehension since it proposed to upset the existing 
balance by the creation of a large non-official majority in the 
Indian legislatures Whatever be ihe nature of the demands, 
the mam consideration before the authorities was whether 
those demands could at a/I be entertained at that particular 
time The Viceroy Chelmsford made an appeal in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on 7 February 1917 

“Gentlemen, let me assure you that the expediency of 
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broadening the basis of Government, and the demand of 
Indians to pfay a grcate* part in the conduct of the affairs of 
this country, are not matters which have escaped our attention 
If, gentlemen, after reading your morning newspaper, you 
pause for a moment to consider the vital and urgent questions 
which day by day engage the British Cabinet at the present 
juncture, t am sure the thought uppermost in your mind will 
be one of sympathy for the men engaged on the almost super 
human problem of mobilising the resources of our huge Empire 
in its gigantic task, and that >ou will not be disposed to cavil 
at the fact that the consideration of certain constitutional 
issues afTecting a portion of that Empire has to yield place for 
a time in the presence of such vast responsibilities ” n 

The Viceroy should have known that the leaders were not 
in a mood to respond to his advice Political excitement was 
growing m the country It seemed as if nothing could please 
the people except a prompt declaration of the aims and objec- 
tives of the Government regarding India’s future Small steps 
in that direction were equally unacceptable For example, when 
the British Cabinet decided that India should be represented 
at the Imperial War Conference by two non-official Indians 
and one British administrator, m addition to the Secretary of 
State, the concession did not evoke any appreciation from any 
political circle On the other hand, criticism was voiced that 
the so-called representatives were selected by the Government, 
and therefore, they did not command much popular confidence 
The War-time repressive measures in the name of order and 
stability were coming under increasing attack even from many 
moderates The Press was kept so much in restriction under 
the Press Act of 1910 that free expression of political opinion 
became almost an impossible venture Men like B G 
Hormman, Madan Mohan Malaviya, and C T. Chintamaiu, 
among many others, reminded the Viceroy that the Press Act 
had remained in force for seven years against 'the practically 
unanimous view of Indian opinion', and that it had become a 
threat to any kind of writing since the provisions of the Act 
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were being abused in the pretext of War emergencies Even an 
English Chief Justice of Madras described the Act thus 
“The terms of the section are extremely wide and comprehen- 
sive They vest the Local Government with a discretion so 
large and unfettered that the keeping of printing presses and 
the publication of newspapers is becoming an extremely hazar- 
dous undertaking m this country The vesting of much 
unlimited power in the Executive Government is undoubtedly 
a senous encroachment on the freedom which the Press in 
India enjoyed before the passing of the Act ' nt 

Lord Chelmsford found it necessary to keep the Press under 
severe control, no matter what the public felt about it He said 
he had evidence of the Press writing against the Government 
and also indulging in vilification of the authorities and even 
overt sedition The Act was brought upon to check ‘the flood 
that was spreading over the land*. The Government could not 
permit the Press to be free enough to discuss the War efforts 
of the Government, the nature of help that Tndia was obliged 
to render to Bntain, and the steps that were being taken to 1 
root out sedttious designs of Indian revolutionaries 

By March 1917, the gallant Indian troops were making 
their triumphant progress m Mesopotamia In its earlier phase, 
the Mesopotamia campaign was a great military tragedy The 
fall of Kut marked the nadir of British fortunes The array 
suffered greatly while facing the enemy on four fronts The 
breakdown of medical services showed a disastrous inefficiency 
on the part of the Indian administration The Mesopotamian 
summer had had its ternble effect on the troops The sick and 
the wounded who were brought back to India could not be pro- 
vided with necessary medical attention because of inadequate 
hospital facilities and insufficient provisions At last When 
conditions improved and the Indian soldiers proved themselves 
capable of overcoming all difficulties, the Viceroy declared in 
the Imperial Legislative Council on 23 March 1917 “We have 
all admired the military ski!! and determination which has 
marked the leadership of our Army m the field, and we cannot 
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forget the gallantry and endurance of the troops throughout 
the operations which have taken place under the most trying 
conditions History will some day record its verdict on 
these events and we are too near to them ourselves to be sure 
of our judgment **” 

While her troops saved the British prestige ra one of the 
most ferocious battles of the First World War, the people of 
India were called upon to meet the mcreas.ng demands of War 
expenditure Informing the Legislative Council of the 
Government decision to make a big financial oiler, the Viceroy 
said “This has been a notable session and Hon’ble Members 
have, I think, every reason to be gratified with it They have 
signified in no uncertain manner their desire to associate India 
with the sacrifices which our Empire has had to make ra 
connection With this War, and I am glad to think that the 
Government of India, in making their offer of £100 millions 
to the Imperial Government, did not misinterpret the wishes 
of this Council The Council can only act as a rubber-stamp 
in matters of big imperial policies If the Government made 
that offer, the Council had no other way but to approve of it. 
The decisions regarding India’s War offers were arrived at in 
the British Cabinet meetings where the Secretary of State was 
free to advance anything he deemed necessary Parliament 
was informed of such decisions, and it approved of them in a 
customary way Thus, much before the Viceroy informed the 
Imperial Legislative Council about that hundred-million pound- 
steiling Indian offer, the Secretary of State for India had 
moved it In the Commons and got it passed, and made it a 
fan accompli Jtwas on 14 March 1917 that the House of 
Commons endorsed the Indian contribution towards the cost 
of the War The resolution of the Secretary of State said 

“That, whereas the Government of India, deeming the 
well-being and interests of the Indian Empire to be vitally 
concerned in the successful prosecution of the War, have 
recommended that a contribution charged on the Revenues of 
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India should be made towards the expanses of the same, such 
contribution to consist of the sum of £100,000,000 to be 
provided m part from the proceeds of a loan to be raised in 
India and the remainder by assuming liability for interest on 
British War Loan of the required amount, and whereas this 
Contribution has been offered to His Majesty's Government 
and gratefully accepted by them, 3nd the Government of India 
have now made provision by legislation and m their Revenue 
and Expenditure Estimates for meeting, by means of increased 
taxation and otherwise, the annual charge for interest and 
sinking fund in respect of the Contribution as aforesaid, this 
House consents that a Contribution of £100,000,000 charged 
on the Revenues of India shall be made towards the cost of the 
War 

This was the latest, but not the last, big contribution 
which India was required to make Up-to-date figures regard- 
ing India’s War gifts were not kept or prepared, and the 
authorities admitted that, ‘It is not desirable that the latest 
figures and the latest position should be revealed to the world’ 
The figures as were presented to the Commons were at the 
discretion of the Cabinet, and understandably, did not disclose 
the full picture The Indian Military Budget in the year before 
the War amounted to £20,000,000 The Budget for 1917 was 
shown as £26,000,000 “Then there is manganese ore, salt 
pelre, mica, shellac, jute bags, raw jute, tanning materials, 
wool, army blankets, oil seeds, wheat, rice, and forage All 
these things wc have drawn from India, and all these India has 
contributed to help the Empire m its struggle The list of 
commodities is a long one, and it has recently been calculated 
that the value of the Indian exports of direct national impor- 
tance is over £3,000,000 a month, a figure which may reach or 
even exceed £5,000,000 during the season of heavy wheat 
shipments The significance of these figures will be appreciat- 
ed when it is stated that the total value of Indian exports to 
all destinations is, roughly, £12,000,000 a month, and tot his 
country (England) £4,000,000 ,,J8 All these expenditures as also 

77 PP, Commons Resolution ct the Secretary of Slate for India, 
14 March 1917 

78 Ibid 
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the contribution of £100,000,000 were me* by new ^ 

While India made matenal conlribut ^ a „d praise- 

Ihe achievements of her soldiers were p "Indian 

worthy TbeSeereUiyofStateinom ^t ^ 

troops hate fought, I think, in ^ Suez canal, in 

War— jn France, in Egypt, at Ad , They were 

Gallipoli, in East Africa, and Anliy provided the 

the first of the oversees troops The llcd the first 

first defence of British East nca, Mesopotamia, 

Turkish attack on the Suez Canal ™ J_ how gloriously 

which in the last few days has earlier opera- 

retrieved 1 — the check and misfortunes throughout 

lions, and which has struck a blow tha Eastern world 

the whole of the Eastern world, and not alt , ts 

alore, is an Army which, from first ’ n d m its 

sufferings, hardships, and disappoin m d upon 

triumphs’— is m the mam an Indian Army 

lDi parhanicnt heard m a„y alpeci of .he ipl™d,d .nd tooic 

services of the Indian troops It also hear |n a!I 

all classes of people, from the highest lo th or 

parts of the empue. wilhout distinction o . ^ 

religion, to help in the War efforts To <1 - world* “This 
esample of Tew parallels ro ,be history of he world 1« 
House," he said, "speaking ae they do in ‘he heart d o 
of the Empire as a whole, pa, a willing and affecl.on de de 
of gratitude to our Indian fellow-subjects for the magnincen 
nay m which they have rallied lo our Imperial 
Pnme Minuter Lloyd George, too. was full of apprec.el o 
and admiration He showed how enaious he was iota IK 
goodwill, the sympathy, the real, the enthusiasm of India, 
particularly at this moment’. “But are you giving them Home 
Rule?” asked one of the Members “ 

India was anxious not for praise, but for promises cn 

T>. IT. Comment. KsmWIiim or the S«teury of Stale for India. 
14 March 1917 

80 pp. Commons Speech of Asquith |4 March 1917 

gj PI*. Commons, see the arjumentt of Mr Barton in criticising 
Government ©n its policy on Excise Duties. 14 Match 1917 
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Home Me lh ' C< ”’ srcst md «* Baders of the 

ganda to create oo"" re “ ,rl ' <1 10 a more aggressive propa- 
Annie B ‘ “ , ln ravo “ r of 'heir demands Tilak and 

on a cllZ ll S 't ‘■r* 1 "“>"1*0 of followers ,o carry 
towards India’s Jeci| IC ’ WhlI f draw,n 8 the people’s attention 

mnchof.tedJit,, ’” a ' f ’ 0l,, ' c21 bought to light 

India’s resources ° f the Bnt,sh * ,n exploiting 

came The numh^r J ° deccivc <hc P eo Ple when the victory 
work m India was ttr« fPCrSOnSaC,,VeIy,nlCresfcd m P 01 *' 1 ^ 
indirect and direct 3 ^ Wcre cnt,cal of ,he 

subjected because of th c w " 8 J 0 Which , the colintr y had been 
of mounting pressures on t Ec ° n ,° m,c hardshl P s a »smg out 

whole nation VhenT h « c suf T r “° UrCCS W " C Ml by ,hc 

hght of the British nn7 u ff gS Wefc d >scussed in the 
mgs of the pe!prrose h.eh y ‘° W3rdS " a,,£>naIlst d «>™. feel- 
mere fact that P the Allies^ 8amSt the Govcram e n t ‘The 
<1-0 rights of ,L l |7d " Tnl‘“ VOW ' <llj ' CEl " m£ “ d ' f ™“ of 
ones, the freauent r ,r. * , l ‘ ns a £ a,nst large and strong 
as democracy and self-iM* by AI1,ed s,a, estnen lo such terms 
meat towards the strong world-movc 

combined to raise L y P T'“ opimon-all Ihcsc 
W| th the existing polny^ f discontent 

Government even towards ^ Tbe harsh aIlllud = of the 
good deal of resentment F ° also provoked 

role as a social reformer o 'i*? P Wh '° Ga ”dhi. in his 
inquire into the grievances oftoett"’ Cl ””- pa,11 ° “ B'har to 
oultivation, the Government ul'fdT” e ” 8ae " 1 °” ' nd, S° 
undermined the people's fanh^ i d n"° ,D n manner which 

Gandhi had gone mere ™ ' h ' Bnl,sh s '"« ofjust.ee 

looked upon his work more as'a h7'”,*“' d '”“ ly ' *” d had 
Political campaign But he was anitanan mission than a 
■he district G»dh, Jef'rd , n dW v“ h “ ord " '“leave 
statement ,n He Com- 1 on 18 i”?? ord ' r «= made o 

aloX- '".rwlrrtg “7 to “ "f d «.t™ to 

& tOL,SW2</m7.191«,„ j. 
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being — the voice of conscience’” U was Gandhis first 
Satyagraha on the soil of India , _ j.. u e 

Gandhi was steadily emerging “/’‘ “‘“"J, 
was m close touch with various leaders like Tilak, Annie 
Besant, Lala La, pat Rat. Madan Mohan: Shave! 
and also attracted many followers me 3 ,. | CF 

Mahadev Desai, Rajendra Prasad J B Knpata . 
Andrews, and others He thus injected a new vigour 
Indian political life For the Government, more ana, on 
moments were m store ««wtne 

By the middle of 1917, the Indian restlessness was proving 
to be alarming for the authorities The d 

and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab sought to curb >he 
political uneasiness by a recourse ,?“ P ln 

cion spread that the Government had a „ ruthless 

putting down all types of political 
manner A close watch was kept on the you h 
tional institutions, and this again, aggrava campalg „ 

further In those circumstances, the Home Ru 
assumed a more powerful character and the Government found 
no other alternative but to resist its „„ d 

1917, the Governor of Madias Lord PenUand , ho dT whicS 
Home Rule leaders to desist from 'the violent “ rcvolu . 
were being employed’ in their 1 . The Goiernor 

tionary tendencies among the common people - 

made personal efforts to dissuade Annie to™'*™'™™, 
her movement further, but neither the w«uu>8 ■ ” or a "'”^ 17 , 
persuasion yielded any result S »- her lieutel 
a restrictive order was served on Mrs Besant * . or aUtnd 
nanll, Arundale and Wadia not to male spree 
meetings, but to remain confined to the hill resort 

"'"This action was bound to provoke protest The Home 
movement received an impetus as protest meeling. began to be 
organised at several place, ’Home Ruler, announced their 
intention of lighting out once for all the Ruction whether self 

government wa, a legitimate a, pi, anon for India or not, and 

*} cw, rol XI II, Preface. 
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under their guidance this issue was placed iti the forefront of 
the agitation It was feared that the anticipated campaign of 
repression had really begun ’** The Government argued that 
it was impossible to permit popular excitement which the Home 
Rule people were fomenting against the regime in the midst of 
a great war by use of violent language and by resorting to 
inflammatory language in discussing political questions These 
arguments fell on deaf cars, and the extremists proceeded to 
make capital out of the issue of internment The cause of 
many internees including Mrs Besant, became the cause of all 
freedom-loving people Protest meetings spread to all parts of 
India On 7 July 1917 Gandhi addressed the following letter 
to the private secretary to the Viceroy 

“I write this regarding the Annie Besant agitation . In 
my humble opinion, the internments are a big blunder 
Madras was absolutely calm before them Now it is badly 
disturbed India as a whole had not made common cause with 
Mrs Besant but now she is on a fair way towards commanding 
India’s identity with her methods I myself do not like 
much in Mrs Besant’x method I have not liked the idea of 
the political propaganda being earned on during the War In 
my opinion, our restraint will have been the best propaganda. 
But the whole country was against me And no one could deny 
Mrs Besant’s great sacrifice and love for India or her desire 
to be stncvly constitutional, nor could the country’s right to 
carry on the propaganda be denied if it chose to do so. Many 
of us have respectfully differed from Mrs Besant but all have 
recognised her powers and devotion The Congress was trying 
to ‘capture’ Mrs Besant The latter was trying to ‘capture’ 
the former Now they have almost become one I plead with 
all the earnestness 1 can command for the boldest policy; i e , 
to acknowledge the blunder in the frankest manner and to 
withdraw the orders of internment and to declare that the 
country has the right to carry on any propaganda that is not 
subversive of the British Constitution and is totally free from 
violence ” M 

94 10USW34im7-19.no 54 

85 CW. vot Xlll Gandhi lo the Viceroy a Private Secretary. 7 July 
1917 
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Gandhi was no less worried than the Viceroy over the cult 
of violence which would certainly spread if wise counsels did 
not prevail There was little chance of an aimed confron- 
tation with governmental forces, but secret violence could not 
be prevented if the people’s anger crossed the limits Already 
there were signs that young people all over the count-y, were 
going in that direction Gandhi, though disapproving of 
violence, was equally against asking his countrymen to be 
silent spectators to the 3cts of injustice which the authorities 
perpetrated “I have presented to the youths and to Indians 
in general in my humble way a better and more effective 
method and that is the method of soul force or truth force or 
love force which for want of a better term I have described as 
passive resistance,” he said •* 

Active or passive, any resistance at that moment was 
against the British interests The Home Rule leaders, after 
Annie Besant’s internment, made a common cause with the 
internment of Muhammed Ah and Shaukat Ah, who were 
under severe -estnctions for their sympathy to the Sultan of 
Turkey, the enemy of the King-Emperor In the heat of 
excitement, the Hindus and the Muslims, the extremists and 
the moderates, and all other patriotic forces came forward to 
forge a common demand against the Government which 
caused grave concern to the authorities The Secretary of Slate 
for India, Austen Chamberlain, had clearly proved his inabi- 
lity to co pc with the developing situation Without a definite 
guideline from home. Lord Chelmsford too found himself 
unable to move energetically m the face of the fast gathering 
political storm 

In July 1917, Austen Chamberlain resigned The only 
English statesman whose appointment as the Sccrciary of State 
for India would satisfy the Indian leaders w as obviously U.S 
Montagu His progressive views on constitutional matters 
were already known to the people Furthermore, a change of 
personalities in that supreme oiTiccat that critical time was 
indicative of a change in the policies, this was expected to 

Jtfi C'V, vol XIII, Gandhi to the Viceroys Prwale Secretary, 7 Jufy 
J9I7, 
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create hopes in India, which, in turn, was likely to keep the 
country quiet at least for some time In one of his very first 
letters to the new Secretary of State, the Viceroy informed “It 

, “ do “" ' ,nder «■' campaign of cruel 

and calculated calumny of British rule and British officials We 
have •derated!! longer perhaps than we should, but the limit 
has we think been reached "» Montagu assured the Viceroy 

nILrf‘JTfhT"" BT ° f “c *°*>> f” all con- 

nected with the Government of India, and I am sure that you 
will no require any assurance of my sympathy Montagu 
'7 * “ stranger to Indian affairs He was very much aware 
of the difficulties of the situation Immediate action was the 

Montaeu ' ‘“’“'a V ‘"' Cy ’ l ”* fi,s ' Ingram to 

Montagu, conveyed in luvitauon to visit India so that they 
could discuss the grave problems which faced the empire and 
theJecretaryofState considered the proposal '££ £ 

Montagu’s immediate task was to mmm. „„ 

^^c:L^"^^rdecrd^dTo , Ts;^ri p “ b, “ o " I " 

Ihe°Hom ft?* ^ " m ^™‘ » «■» sound ad ”e 

thing to be done to try to get ”, an bl: only 

reforms at the earliest mss, htf L a »t»>™Mnient about 
effect that rhe announcement has on lhe”L"n "1\° “’” S ‘ d ' r 
He hastily drafted a memorandum for th/r J at,on 
Cabinet It was meant to be the 1 cons,dera, '°“ of the 

not a scheme of reform, but, the 

give hopes for a bigger step U n was expected to 

Was prepared to 

bottom There was no time ,o effect “eform ’,° P ™ d a ' 

„ ect re,orms only at the local 

87 MCC Mss Ear D J23ifi » 

“ Ibid, D 523/1, Moatsiu t° "““W. My 1917 

8? Ibid, 3 August 1917 Ch msford - 21 July 1917 
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level or at the central level, changes should come at every 
level As he put it to the Viceroy “If twenty-five years ago 
Local Governments, Municipal Boards and the restored Pan- 
chayat had been more vigorously developed, our top building 
nnght be m a happier position, but as I think you will agree, 
now we have got to make great progress m the whole building 
on all floors ’**° Whatever be the Indian demands, Montagu 
wanted to establish direct contact with the leaders of fndia to 
ascertain their desires He became rather eager to visit India 
at the earliest and convinced the Cabinet of the importance 
of the visit 

A declaration could not be delayed further It was to be 
brief but significant Montagu’s assessment of the Indian 
demands led him to believe that the people wanted complete 
relaxal.on of the British authority, leading to a growth of full- 
fledged representative institutions It was of course too radical 
a proposal He began to think of a gradual and increasing 
decentralisation 'As we give more functions to Local Govern- 
ments and the Local Governments are more and more respon- 
sible to the people through the Legislative Councils, we must 
give more and more responsibility to India and keep less here’, 
he felt 

He prepared his now well-known announcement on these 
lines to calm the Indian excitement When on 20 August 1917, 
Charles Robert questioned the Secretary of Slate in the House 
of Commons if ‘he is in a position to make any announcement 
as to the policy which the Government intend to pursue m 
India?', Montagu gave this famous reply 

“The Government of India have for some time been urging 
that a statement should be made in regard to Indian policy, 
and I am glad to have the opportunity, offered by my hon 
Friend’s question, of meeting their wishes The policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of India 
are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration, and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible Government m India os 
yo MCC, Ms* Cur D J2J;t, MonUiu 1 o Qictautord, 1 August 1917 
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an integral pan of the British Empire They have decided that 
substantial steps m this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance, as a prelimi- 
nary to considering what these steps should be, that there 
should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between 
those in authority at home and in India His Majesty’s 
Government have accordingly decided, with His Majesty’s 
approval, that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to 
proceed to India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and 
the Government of India, to consider with the Viceroy the 
views of local Governments, and to receive with him the 
suggestions of representative bodies and others " ,l 

The Secretary of Slate added that the progress of that 
policy could only be achieved by successive stages The British 
Government and the Government of India, on whom the 
responsibility lay for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, should be “the judges of the time and measure 
of each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
will thus be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsi- 
bility " n ' 

Montagu promised adequate opportunity for a public dis- 
cussion of the proposals and also Parliament’s ultimate right 
to approve them in due process He was congratulated for 
‘the very far-reaching statement of policy’ which he made in 
the Commons, and he announced in the House that the state- 
ment was also being announced in India the same day 

The Montagu announcement was received in India with 
mixed feelings of hopes and disappointment To the moderates 
it was like the 'Magna Carta of India’ They asked for the 
release of the internees as a proof of the honest intentions of 
the authorities Simultaneously they decided to build public 
opinion all over the country jn support of their demands in 
view of the impending visit of the Secretary of State The 
extremists, on the other hand, felt unhappy that the announce- 
91 PP, Commons, Statement of E.S Montagu, 20 August 1917 
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ment was cautious and guarded, and fell far short of their 
expectations To them, therefore, there was no other alter- 
native but to carry on the agitation as vigorously as before 
The politics of the National Congress thus once again ran into a 
confusing phase, withasplit threatening the rank and file of the 
Indian nationalists on the question of the Montagu proposals 
That the announcement of Montagu was vague, no one 
disputed Even the Viceroy gave his frank opinion, when he 
informed Montagu about the Indian reaction He wrote 

“The announcement of the goal and of your visit is the 
outstanding subject of interest to us all I think I may say it 
has been taken well, but we have still to see what order goes 
round from the extremist leaders They have been taken by 
surprise and have not yet had time to consider their attitude I 
believe myself that they will hold their judgment in suspense, 
for they are anxious to carry the moderates with them I am 
extremely grateful to you for baring secured this statement of 
policy from the Cabinet It comes from them as a final and 
authoritative decision I am still of opinion that, if 1 bad 
made such an announcement of my own, even m idenucal 
terras, there would at once have been an outcry against its 
vagueness and want of a definite policy, and there would have 
been a demand for an appeal to Caesar . . Now it is 
'Ilookum*. The Cabinet Lord Sahib has spoken it, from whom 
there is no appeal, and the East accepts the final utterance “** 
The Viceroy also realised that his position in India was 
going to be somewhat compromised because of the proposed 
visit of the Secretary of State to study the Indian situation 
All attention would now turn to the White Mughal who was 
coming from the Centre of the British Empire armed with 
superior authority as the powerful Minister of the British 
Crown For any Viceroy, the presence of his master in his 
own domain would surely reduce his own status No doubt. 
Lord Chelmsford had extended the invitation to the Minister 
to visit India, but yet, the actual coming was a different 
matter from a formal invitation The Viceroy, however, satis- 
fied himself that 'these arc exceptional times and exceptional 
93. MCC, Mu Eur D 323,6, Chelmsford to Montagu, 2 J August 1917, 
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measures are required In any ease, in view of (he lime being 
short before them, the Indian administration was ordered to 
get ready with -all the Reform policies which hold the field' 
and to chalk out a programme to enable the Secretary of Slate 
to see all rmportant leaden! The Viceroy, of course, reserved 
his own right and the nght of the Local Governmenls to select 
the persons or parties for an interview with the Secretary If it 
was not one, the visit was bound ‘to be prolonged beyond 
the stage of endurance and certainly beyond that of usefulness' 
In India, the centra! issue still remained the release of 
Annie Besant Though she was still confined to Ootacamund, 

den, °rTN p ' op “' d h " ■»»« as the next Pres,- 
dent of the Tndian National Congress to demonstrate there 

was no , u ,ep, ' S!,vc ■»!“» °f the Goveniment This 

tire hourwas hi* C ° SOmC oPlbe moderates, but the need of 
Secretary * T “ d s,a ” d “ d ,m I>'" ! "Po" ,h ' 

re'r See .1 S'Tl “ d of the Cong- 

mously for Ihe president,^ ' *“ “ Ccp, ' d ™ an " 

berWre'xiT'’ 1 L ' Elsla,llc Council at Simla, on 5 Septem- 
ber 1917, Muhammad Ah Jmnah asked "In view of the recent 
announcement and also the proposed visit of Me M . 
and having regard to the feelings Much have h M 

th,s country by the mternmenf of Mr. Be.am .nd^ 

workers, do the Go\emracnt of t n ,t , nt and ^ cr co " 

quesuon of their release?”** On behalf ,0 r C0m,dcr ,he 
Sir William Vincent replied that the r„ f h ' Gov ' r ™ t »'. 
prepared to recommit t.fe ' Co ° eZT “A""* 8 
remove Ihe restrictions placed on Mrs BmTnT lo 

gues if the Goveniment were satisfied tha^J™ ” llta ' 

from unconsutuuonal and viotcni n, ,, ! lh y wou,d absIa m 
„on dunng the remainder onhe V^r i s° rPOl "' Ca ' ^ 
the release of Mubammcd Ah and cu”? “ pl “ dcd for 
Government assured that [hey were ,i ha . ukat A1 ‘* a nd the 
eases and enquiring into ihcm The v * “nsidering the 
the Council how h,s Government ,. y narralrf brf °"= 

tutional reforms and how they were A* ana,ous for consn- 

""fere busy fonmi , 

9 ‘ P ' 0 “' d "- 1 M , " Mk "'-' a '” C . un ,„, 5&PImbtt , 917 
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proposals AH that he wanted at that moment was that when 
the Secretary of State arrived ‘he should find a calm atmos- 
phere, suggested policies carefully thought-out and supported 
by sober arguments and concrete facts, and a spirit of sobriety 
dominating everyone worthy of the issues to be examined’ He 
also appealed 

“At this great epoch in your national evolution I earnestly 
appeal for co-operation Let us look upon the bitternesses of 
the past merely as the growing pains of a great people strain- 
ing towards fuller development Believe me, the years of 
guardianship and tutelage have not been so barren as some 
would have us think The pace of India's political growth as 
measured by the development of her political machinery may 
have seemed slow, but who would deny that meanwhile her 
intellectual, economic, and national faculties have gone on 
from strength to strength? 

“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

"Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

“Far back through creeks and inlets mabng, 

“Conies silent, flooding in, the mam "** 

It was known to the authorities that the Montagu mission 
would carry the country nowhere unless all the issues were 
approached in a spirit of understanding and in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence “Let us then sit down together as 
friends, mindful of old histone associations, harbouring no 
mistrust, and let us examine these great problems solely from 
the standpoint of what is judicious, what is practicable, and, 
above all, what is right,” said the Viceroy ** 

Mrs Besant was released from her confinement The 
Viceroy claimed that she had let him know that she would 
co-operate in creating a calm atmosphere for Montagu’s visit. 
“I accept Mrs Besant’s word, and I am sure her remarkable 
energies will be directed m the way she has indicated. But, 
Gentlemen, while our policy has been conciliatory, it must not 
be supposed we have altered m any degree our attitude 

95 CP, Mu. Cur B 216, Viceroy’* Speech *t Imperial Le*5»t»Uie 
Council, S Seplembcr 1917 

96 Ibid 
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measures arc required* In any case, in view ofthe time being 
short before them, the Indian administration was ordered to 
get ready with ‘all the Reform policies which hold the field’ 
and to chalk out a programme to enable the Secretary of State 
to sec all important leaders The Viceroy, of course, reserved 
his own right and the nght of the Local Governments to select 
Ihc persons or parlies for an interview with the Secretary If it 
was not one, the visit was bourn! 'to be prolonged beyond 
the stage of endurance and certainly beyond that of usefulness’. 

In India, the central issue still remained the release of 
Annie Bcsant Though she was still confined to Oolacamund, 
.he Congress c.IrcimsIs proposed her name as the next Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress lo demonstrate their 
was not a«?m m ' Cprc “"' P»l«» »f the Government This 
1'^“ ofthe moderates, but the need of 
Secretary I?St,t * ” m, ' d ‘“’X* “ d >n>Pre» upon the 

fets 'Hence the "*,'5 a " d ofthe Cong- 

mously S ,h.t.r„;,h°J Anm ' *“ 

h. ’foS'itT™' L ? ,sla,1,e Co ""'" « Simla, on 5 Septem- 
ber 1917, Muhammad Ah Jinnah ashed “In view or the recent 
announcement and also the proposed visit »» . 

question s&ssr i'tarev ,he 

remove the restriction, placed on Mr, Sm and t u “ 
gucs if the Government were satuBed aad h ' r c °"“- 

from unconstitutional and violent meSs oT 'V >,jld , absla,n 

uon during the remainder of the War r ° r f bll, " :al a S" a - 
the release of Mohammed All and vt ? p,caded for 
Government assured that they were SIla “Icts t All, and the 

eases and enquiring into them The V dj CO " S " fcn "2 lhc 
the Conned how h„ Government „ J nar ' a, ' d b ' r ° re 
tutioual reforms and how thev we e v an X'ous For consti- 
b ">y m formulating the 

“ tesisbnw Council, 3 Sep,„he, „„ 
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proposals All that he wanted at that moment was that when 
the Secretary of State armed ‘he should find a calm atmos- 
phere, suggested policies carefully thought-out and supported 
by sober arguments and concrete facts, and a spirit of sobriety 
dominating everyone worthy of the issues to be examined' He 
also appealed 

“At this great epoch in your national evolution I earnestly 
appeal for co-operation. Let us look upon the bitternesses of 
the past merely as the growing pains of a great people strain- 
ing towards fuller development Believe me, the years of 
guardianship and tutelage have not been so barren as some 
would have us think The pace of India’s political growth as 
measured by the development of her political machinery may 
have seemed slow, but who would deny that meanwhile her 
intellectual, economic, and national faculties have gone on 
from strength to strength? 

“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

“Seem here no painful inch to gam, 

‘Tar back through creeks and inlets making, 

“Comes silent, flooding in, the main ’*** 

It was known to the authorities that the Montagu mission 
would carry the country nowhere unless all the issues were 
approached in a spirit of understanding and in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence “Let us then sit down together as 
friends, mindful of old histone associations, harbounng no 
mistrust, and let us examine these great problems solely from 
the standpoint of what is judicious, what is practicable, and, 
above all, what is right,” said the Viceroy** 

Mrs Besant was released from her confinement The 
Viceroy claimed that she h3d let him know that she would 
co-operate in creating a calm atmosphere for Montagu's visit 
“I accept Mrs Besant's word, and I am sure her remarkable 
energies will be directed in the way she has indicated. But, 
Gentlemen, while our policy has been conciliatory, it must not 
be supposed we have altered in any degree our attitude 

95 CP, Mm. Cur B 216. Viceroy** Speech al Imperial Lcgiabtto 
Council, 5 September 1917. 
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towards the forces of disorder,” warned the Viceroy *’ 

It was not really because of Montagu’s visit that Mrs 
Besant was released It was because of the fear of extremist 
agitation which alarmed the Gosemment When her name 
had already been proposed for the next President of the 
Congress, her continued detention would only lead to serious 
protests and widespread agitation The Viceroy was right in 
his views that ‘the advantages of releasing her outweighed the 
disadvantages’ ** But, in the extremist political circles, her 
release was interpreted as a reflection of the weakness of the 
Government, and thus a triumph for the nationalists As such, 
they felt encouraged to demand the release of the All Brothers 
as well 

Many in British Parliament felt dissatisfied over the manner 
m which a great leap was being taken in Indian policies Any 
sign of weakness when strength was needed, could lead to 
greater trouble in future Information reached some Members 
that Mrs Besant, since her release, was going about from place 
to place stirring up agitation, and declaring openly that ‘she 
has entered into no conditions whatever with regard to her 
release’. Her visits to various places were described as ‘a 
triumphant tour through India’ The Secretary of State was 
criticised for having displayed administrative weakness, and 
was cautioned against steps which might further weaken the 
imperial strength Regarding his impending visit to India, 
Montagu was told 

“He is going out to India as a missionary of peace and 
goodwill He is responsible for the Government not only of 
the extremists in India, but also of the loyal Indians— the 
extremists number from 5,000 to 10,000 at the outside, while 
the whole population totals fully 300,000,000 What I am 
asking my right hon Friend to do is to make a statement 
here before he goes to India that he will assuage as far as he 
can the ferment which has undoubtedly arisen in the Anglo- 
Indian community by assuring us that he is not going to India 

91 CP, Mss Eat B 216 Viceroy s Speech at Imperial Legislative 
Council, 26 September 1917 

98. MCC, Mss Eur D 523/6, Chelmsford to Montagu, 22 September 
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to express any such ideas as Home Rule for India, and that he 
Will show that he has no sympathy with Mrs Besant or with 
the extremist agitation or with any idea of Home Rule for 
India, at all events during this War ”” 

In course of discussions cautioning Montagu, Sir John 
Jardine made this interesting comment which, in one seme or 
other, reflected the feeling of many Members of Parliament. 
“There is no question that anybody in India may discuss forms 
Of Government, Home Rule, or anything else It is just as it 
was said when Sir Charles Dilke was speaking in favour of 
Republicanism ft is reasonable enough so long as it is treated 
as a theoretical discussion of the best forms of Government ” 100 
Was India prepared to indulge in a mere theoretical exercise 
When expectations were running high for practical achieve- 
ments? It was not for nothing that a good number of Indian 
revolutionaries looked at the Montagu mission with suspicion 
that its real purpose was to keep India calm when the issue of 
victory or defeat in the War hung in balance 

Montagu himself was not very optimistic at the approach 
of bis Indian tour He knew the limitations in the conduct of 
his difficult mission The British conservatism and Indian opti- 
mism were too far apart to be bridged to pave for a common 
meeting ground To search for a practical compromise between 
irreconcilable ideologies required superhuman efforts which no 
British Minister or Viceroy was singularly endowed with 
Montagu was afraid of the Indian extremists who were not 
satisfied with the British offer of a political dialogue “Youfind 
me,” he wrote to Chelmsford, “rather depressed about the 
situation as regards India. I am constantly being told th3t the 
younger men among the educated classes have lost all faith in 
the bona fides of the Government I don't know why this 
should be so, but people are constantly telling me that never 
was the Government so unpopular asit is to-day, .Complaints 
reached me that all educated Indians are viewed with suspicion 
by the Civil Servant and that there has been a wave of distrust 

99, PP, Common*. tee Discussion on Political Agitation. Speech of 
Johnson-Hick*. 16 October I9J7 
jOO PP, Commons, Sir John Jardine, 16 October 19|7, 
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political activities m those difficult days of the War, and the 
principles and politics of the distinguished personalities who 
dominated the Indian scene 

Within a few weeks of his journey through Tndia, Montagu 
realised at least three things First, it was difficult to subdue 
the revolutionary spint of India by force or strength, and if it 
was attempted, every suppressed revolutionary would inspire 
many to follow his path Looking at the beautiful rock 
carvings of the Elephanta Caves and told of the life of Shna as 
depicted there, he wrote 

“I particularly liked that Shiva who cut his wife into 52 
pieces, only to discover that he had 52 wives! This is really 
what happens to the Government of India when it interns Mrs 
Besant ” 1M Not m the case of Mrs Besant alone, the result 
would be same m the case of any great leader Secondly, it was 
difficult for a progressive Secretary of State to rely on the 
Indian bureaucracy headed by the Viceroy, and it was much 
more difficult to understand their attitude and intentions 
Obviously, they played a hide and seek game with Montagu on 
the question ofconstitutional changes and they worried how far 
their own prestige would be affected "I do not know what 
Chelmsford is playing at,” he began to brood ,M As days 
passed, Montagu discovered with deep anguish how the Tndian 
Government was playing games with him till the last moment. 
Thirdly, of the large number of persons he was obliged to 
meet, many were simpletons, brought to him by local Govern- 
ments to present views which were not their own Referring to 
a single day’s experience, Montagu complained ‘T came back 
after lunch, and we had three interviews about which I protest- 
cd to Willingdon two men from a district who could 
hardly speak English and had nothing to say, and a Mabomme- 
dan Holy Man, who spoke through an interpreter, and also had 
nothing to say " ,M 

While Montagu was busy with his mission, the National 
Congress met m Calcutta on 26-29 December 1917 with Annie 

JO! SRO, MTA, 30 December 1$I7 
103 tbid 
1W lbt«J 
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Besant as President Of Irish descent, mystical and contemp- 
lative m temperament, trained m radical politics and influenc- 
ed in early life by Charles Bradlaugh, a free thinker and a 
friend of the Indian people, an advocate of the Home Rule and 
a political sufferer because of her progressive opinion, Mrs 
Besant was at that moment at the height of her fame and 
popularity “For the first time in Congress history,” she said, 

' you have chosen as your President one who, when your 
choice was made, was under the heavy ban of Government 
displeasure, and who lay interned as a person dangerous to 
public safety While I was humiliated, you crowned me with 
honour, while I was slandered, you believed in my integrity 
and good faith, while I was crushed under the heel of bureau- 
cratic power, you acclaimed me as your leader, while I was 
silenced and unable to defend myself you defended me, and 
won for me release ’ nn 

The mam issue before the Congress was to press its demand 
for Home Rule as essential and vital, as the birthright of the 
Indian nation Emphatic assertions were made in that regard 
by the stalwarts of the movement “It is in human nature to 
fret against oppression and tyranny, it is in human nature to 
give free vent to our feelings, it is in human nature to chafe 
against repression, and if our rulers will shut the gates of fair 
criticism, fair play and justice, it will be m human nature also 
to try to force the gate open,” declared Fazlul Haq *°* TiJak 
said “My definition of Home Rule is a simple one and every 
one, even a peasant can understand it Home Rule is ‘to be 
in my own country what Englishmen are in Fngland and in the 
colonies’ I must be master in my own country, in the same 
sense as an Englishman is master in his own ” 10J “We are all 
agreed as to the great ideal,” said C R Das “Let us gather 
strength to fight for it — let us fight for it with all our might 
and let us not rest content till the whole thing is granted to US, 
Viz , Responsible Government m the Provinces, Responsible 
Government in Imperial matters—till the whole of the Govem- 


10J 
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It may be pointed out here that at the close of 1917 when 
expectations were running high because of Montagu s visit, Sir 
Sydney Rowlatt came to India to investigate into the question 

108 CC.CR Dai. December 1917 
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of the mtemeesand to devises policy with regard to their future 
after the War When he met Montagu to discuss the matter, 
the Secretary explained to him that “Government by means of 
internment and police was naturally a delightful method which 
built up only trouble probably for our successors It was 
in fact a major decision to ‘appoint an extremely authoritative 
Committee to investigate m the fullest possible manner all the 
evidence bearing upon the sedition movement in India’ 
Rowlatt headed this Committee Nobody could imagine at that 
time that all that Montagu was doing to pacify India in an 
earnest manner would be exploded by the acts of Sir Sydney 
and, that too, not m the distant future 

“We start the New Year with the usual uninterrupted sun- 
shine, but in the middle of gloomy War news,” wrote Montagu 
greeting 1918 m The War had reached its most decisive point 
For the Allied Powers, the collapse of the Tsarist Russia in 
the face of Bolshevik Revolution made the situation most 
difficult The German armies were pulled out of the Russian 
fronts and deployed on other fronts to the disadvantage of the 
Allied forces The Viceroy issued a warning that India 'must 
be prepared for greater efforts and greater sacrifices, for more 
effective organisation of her military resources in manpower 
and in material’ 

But Indian economy was already at a breaking point under 
the heavy obligations of War Depending on outside sources 
for two essential commodities, namely, salt and doth, the 
common people of India were faced with a sudden rise in 
prices of those daily necessities caused by the disruption of the 
British shipping by the submarine warfare of Germany The 
prices of other goods too were rising steadily The heavy 
burden of taxation, rising prices, scarcity of essential goods 
and other economic distfesses made the people restless In 
February 1918, the Viceroy made a frank confession m the 
Imperial Legislative Council 

“We have been engaged m the struggle now for 3| years, 

11J SR.O, MTA, 30 December 1917 
!I4 Ibid, 1 January 1918 
1 J J, IOL, SW 24/1917-18, bo 
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and hitherto India has not felt the burden and suffering which 
War brings into the houses of the poor with anything like the 
same seventy as less favoured countries nearer the mam 
theatres of operations But the pinch is at last beginning to 
be felt, and one of the matters which has given my Govern- 
ment cause for the most anxious consideration has been the 
recent rise in the price of many of the necessities of life 
The rise has been world-wide, but I think you will not ques- 
tion me when I say that in respect of some articles (I am 

thinking at the moment particularly of salt) the market rates 
which have recently been prevalent have soared far higher 
than could be justified by economic circumstances Salt and 
clothing are among the prime necessities of life, and the prices 
at which they have been sold have pressed with great hardship 
on the poorer classes in this country The discontent an 
uneasiness to which this has given rise have resulted in several 
regrettable instances of lawlessness in parts of Bengal, 


Bombay, Bihar and Assam ” 11 * 

The only way to keep India calm in the midst of mounting 
economic strain and political trouble was to divert the atten- 
tion of the different political forces towards Montagus visit 
Burdened in the meantime with interviews, addresses, repre- 
sentations, deputations and the related paraphernalia, the 
Secretary of State was gradually finding himself more and 
more in a mess from which it was difficult to find a way ou 
While from the Indian side, he received ideas in great abun- 
dance, from the side of his own English colleagues, e was 
getting confused ideas of uncertain value, and, whenever any 
concrete suggestion was put before them for opinion, t ey 
once began to contradict each other with conflicting views 
Viceroy himself was adding to his problems, and he disappoint- 
ed the Secretary of State at every stage of their dialogue 
What Montagu thought of Chelmsford was "that be is ^no 
straight as I had always wdhngly given him credit for or that 
he is the stupidest man conceivable ** m I,e anxious, an 
when he confronted the Government of India on several issues. 


116 CT Mss Cur R2I6 Lord Chelmsford 6 February t9t? 
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as an exception in view of the exceptional circumstances pre- 
vailing m the Punjab, the other English Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, by their inelastic attitude towards any 
change and bitter opposition to anypohtical concessions proved 
that they too belonged to the same school of thought In other 
Words, most of them preferred to remain where they were, 
ready to face any agitation with a show of force A similar 
mentality had also overtaken many members of the Viceroy’s 
Council For example, William Vincent warned Montagu 
that disorder would follow the reforms, and declared in a 
violent speech that 'he could never sign his name to any of the 
proposals’ “Really Vincent is monstrous,” noted a surprised 
Montagu “He has been on our delegation and has been a 
party to all our discussions, and if he was going to run coun- 
ter to everything that either the Government of India or I 
proposed he ought to have warned us It was a treacherous 
speech ” Ml And what about Lord Chelmsford himself? “I 
really find myself despairing of this man,” wrote Montagu 
“I have sent him new suggestion after new suggestion, and I 
find that the ten days has produced no corresponding thought 
of any land whatever from him he has done nothing, except 
sit and wait to be fed, and then even does not criticise Well, 
it cannot be helped, I have got to go alone ” ,M 

Of the Indian leaders whom he met, Montagu was very 
much impressed with a former anarchist, a close friend of 
Aurobindo Ghose and hts brother Barindra, Bijoy Chatter- 
jee by name Originally a believer in violence, and an associate 
of bomb throwers, he later became a moderate congrcssite 
He told Montagu that “m the mam the so-called anarchists 
would be far, far easier lo get on our Side (Government side) 
than the extremists in the Congress The extremists m the 
Congress were mere wind bags who loved agitation and denun- 
ciatory speeches They were also Conservative m politics, 
believing in keeping the Brahman influence in tact and the 
other classes subject to them " Chatterjee pleaded the cause 
of those young revolutionaries who were still in British 

121 SRO. MTA, Delhi, 22 J>nu*ry 191 8 
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prisons Though they were seditiomsts who made bombs their 
weapon, yet they were the ‘real social democrats, the men who 
want reform on Western lines’ "It is they who go < n to a 
house to carry out and bom the corpse of an ‘untouchable’, tt 
is they who go about among the depressed classes, nursing 
them in cases of plague and malana, when nobody else will 
touch them They murdered policemen in order to dis- 
courage the police from interfering with them, they committed 
dacoities in order to raise funds for their propaganda 
Montagu was told that if the British policy could be reoriented 
to make partnership and not subordination as its keynote, 
these young revolutionaries of India ‘will see the error of their 
ways’ Montagu thought of winning them over for the future 
stability of the empire, but to Chelmsford, they were guilty of 
bloody crimes and it was absolutely absurd to think of any 
negotiation with them 

On 22 February 1918, Annie Besant came to see Montagu 
with her proposals She knew the report on the reforms was 
getting ready She pleaded that when the report was out and 
the Press took it up for criticism, they should not be punished 
for their free opinion Montagu assured that if the criticism 
was done decently and if she herself did not arouse public 
sentiments against the officials, there was no reason to fear 
any punishment Next, she complained about the condition of 
the internees, and of the physical torture to which people were 
subjected, and wanted his intervention When Malaviya came 
with his proposals, Montagu had a long discussion with him 
and tried to form an opinion of that leader, knowing as he did 
his hold on his countrymen “He was very nice," he noted, 
“very conciliatory, fully understanding that if Indians opposed 
our scheme we should never get it through, because the Anglo- 
Indian community would say,— 'We object to it and the 
Indians do not want it’ I assured him that we would be ready 
to consider any amendments, but they must not be coupled 
with abuse of the civil service I like him very much He is 
so earnest, he seems to be so good It is difficult to believe 
what everybody here tells you,— that he is a snake m the grass 
123 SRO, MTA, Delhi, 2t February 19IS 
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and absolutely untrustworthy I feel that they do not handle 
him the right way *’ lu 

Montagu had a long discussion wjth Jrnnah The latter was 
more interested in the proposed structure of the Government 
at the Centre, and not so much with the local Governments 
He knew that some degree of responsibility was coming to the 
provinces, but his chief concern was to ascertain the actual 
powers that were coming to the hands of the people at the 
Centre Montagu knew that those powers for the time being, 
were going to be very limited But, he held out the hope before 
Jinnah that future would see more and more of power being 
vested in the Centre Tilak wanted to avail of the opportunity 
of travelling with Montagu in the same ship to discuss in detail 
his line of approach, but disappointment awaited him since 
Montagu’s date of departure did not coincide with his own 
trip to England 

While talks were being held in India to promote her consti- 
tutional status, in England, there was no optimism about, and 
encouragement to the reform proposals It was a matter of 
painful surprise to Montagu that his mission should be taken 
so lightly and looked at so suspiciously His opponents in 
England were critical of his earlier ‘caustic and not very well- 
informed criticisms’ of the British rule in India before he 
assumed the office of the Secretary of State To them, it was 
because of those earlier pronouncements that his declaration of 
20 August 1917 gave rise to exaggerated expectations through- 
out India As he was travelling through India and meeting 
people, it appeared to many Conservatives that he was ‘lower- 
ing the high office of Viceroy in the eyes of the Indian politi- 
cians’, while at the same time, ‘stimulating a very dangerous 
agitation throughout India’ It was already a known fact that 
India was seething with discontent, and that revolutionary 
ideas were slowly pcrmeaUng a wider circle of people Muti- 
nous symptoms were seen even among a number of Indian 
regiments Dangerous movements, supported by educated 
classes, were in the offing In view of growing uncertainties, 
Montagu’s Indian adventure was regarded as harmful to 
British interests 

SJtO, MTA, Delhi, 27 r*brosrjr 191S 
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While Montagu was still in India, Gandhi was experiment- 
ing with the power and potentiality of Satyagraha as a means 
of resisting injustice anywhere or m any form 'Two such 
experiments were conducted during the Ahmedabad mill-hands’ 
strike of February-March and the Kheda Satyagraha of March- 
April 1918’ m The ultimate objectives of those experiments 
were known to the alarmed authorities who were fully aware 
of Gandhi’s achie\ ements in South Africa He represented the 
rising tide of a new-type radicalism which frightened the old- 
fashioned bureaucrats, also Gandhi’s style of speech and action 
clearly became a puZ 2 le to many of bis English contemporaries 
who, nevertheless, came to dread him more as they understood 
him less 

Amidst growing anxieties from all comers, an optimistic 
Montagu was still struggling hard to give India some kind of a 
constitution, however limited in content But as his labour 
was nearmg its end, the Viceroy wanted to claim his share of 
the credit as a co-author of that great scheme “I cannot 
describe the weariness of my flesh,” noted Montagu impa- 
tiently, **I am tired of conciliating, cajoling, persuading, 
lobbying, interviewing, accommodating, often spoiling my 
own plans to quell opposition first from Basu, then from Nair, 
first from Mayer and then from Vincent, all the tune with the 
patient, meek, weary-looking Viceroy contributing nothing I 
do him wrong' This morning he brought a contribution to the 
Report, not only from his own brain, bless him, but in his 
own handwriting What a treasure* I should like to have it 
lithographed and incorporate it in the document* It is written 
in blue pencil on foolscap paper, it covers exactly 1J pages, 
and it deals with what? Something that will thrill the whole of 
Indial, a concession that will set men thinking him so strongly 
that it ought at least to be acknowledged that it is his author- 
ship'” 11 ' No less bitter was his feeling towards the home 
authorities who did not express any appreciation of bis labour 
m India In hts annoyance he expressed a feeling which 
repeals, as if, the inner purpose of his Indian exercise, 

125 CW.vol XIV, Preface 
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namely, to keep India quiet as long as possible during the 
most crucial and uncertain moments of the War A secondary 
purpose might have been to grant some constitutional conces- 
sions when there was so much popular clamour for them 
Montagu wrote 

“It may be that I am losing my patience, that I am a little 
bit sore that the Government, on whose behalf I came, as a 
member of which I have been working night and day, has 
never sent me, m answer to my telegrams, one little line of 
encouragement If I have failed, what have I done? I have 
kept India quiet for six months at a critical period of the War, 
I have set the politicians thinking of nothing else but my 
Mission 1 have helped the Government of India, day in and 
day out, in the discharge of their ordinary functions That 1 
have done, and if everything else fails I think I am entitled to 
some message of encouragement 

Burdened with conflicting ideas, and the rough sketches of 
his report on the reforms ready, Montagu at last left India at 
the end of March 1918 He was going home with the know- 
ledge that his proposals would be unacceptable to many Indian 
leaders and even to many among the British administrators 
He also had the apprehension that the proposals would be 
unacceptable to many in England, and many in Parliament. 
There was a lack of understanding in every quarter His con- 
tempt for the Viceroy and his colleagues, his intense dis i 
for (he local administrators and bureaucrats prompted h “ ' " 
conclude that with '.mall minded' men and short sighted 
Idiots' running the Indian Government, there was no hope tor 
improvement in Indo-Bntish relations w 

The War had entered ,1s final phase There was bad news 
from the Western front On 2 Apnl 1918, the B ™“ h 
M, raster warned the V.ceroy » r r we, 

frontier, of India In Ihe last week of that month the War 
Conference me. m Delhi ws.h the Indian leaders , Pa«»P*hng 

in tts deliberations I. was unfortunate that mro like Tdah and 

other esteem, st leaders were not invited to attend Gendin at 

m 7,r to .d,,.ofh,.™v» 
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first hesitated, but ultimately joined the Conference As the 
Viceroy noted "Gandhi on his arrival in Delhi announced bis 
intention of absenting himself from the Conference on various 
high moral grounds eg, the All brothers, our secret treaties 
with Russia and Italy and so forth I had a long coversation 
with him supplemented by Mafley afterwards which brought 
him into line and he made a brief utterance at the Conference 
avowing his intention to do his best ” ,t * Gandhi’s line of 
approach was that if the Indian people wanted the benefits of 
British connection, they must help defend the empire. To 
some leaders, the assurance of an unconditional co-operation 
was a blunder, and representing that line of thought, 
Khaparde moved the following resolution 

"This Conference recommends that in order to evoke 
whole-hearted and real enthusiasm amongst the people of India 
and successfully to mobilise the man-power and material and 
money the Government of England should without delay intro- 
duce a Bill into Parliament meeting the demands of the people 
to establish Responsible Government m India within a reason- 
able penod which should be specified in the Statute. We feel 
confident that the inauguration of this measure will make our 
people feel that they are fighting for their Motherland and for 
the defence of tbeir own rights in an Empire in which they 
possess the same status as other members thereof, and we are 
further sure that if the imagination of our country is captured 
and its enthusiasm so encouraged it can easily equip itself to 
be in the language of the Premier 'the bulwark which will save 
Asia from the tide of oppression and disorder’." 1 ** 

All attention was on Montagu in England In India, it was 
already a subject of speculation and criticism that things were 
moving very slow and that the Secretary of State was no more 
his former self full of enthusiasm and courage The Indian 
Press, even though under several restrictions, expressed criti- 
cal views about Government intentions To cite an instance, 
the Bombay Chronicle wrote on 18 June 1918 "Unfortunately, 
however, things are shaping themselves m a way hopelessly 

12» MCC, Msi Eur D 523/7, Chelmsford to Montagu 29 April 1918 
130 Ibid, Enclosure Khaparde’s Resolution 
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injurious to the interests of the Empire, in special reference to 
India under the unwise guidance of the War Cabinet, and, 
obviously, the Secretary of State, who whatever his original 
impulses, very shortly after his arrival in this country became 
a pitiable prey to the machinations of the bureaucracy, Anglo- 
Indians and Sydenhamites, found himself incapable of acting 
With that dignity and responsibility befitting a Minister of the 
Crown at this critical juncture, and is apparently a tool in the 
hands of those who are exerting so baneful an influence upon 
him since his return to his place in the Cabinet ” m 

Lord Chelmsford did not stop giving advice to the Secre- 
tary of State on behalf of the official community as the Scheme 
was being given its final shape “It would be out of keeping 
With the Oriental mind to cease asking for more than it 
expects to receive, and Indians will continue to keep up their 
extravagant demands until the last moment,” wrote Chelmsford 
to Montagu 151 He reported home how Tilak and Bcsant and 
their followers were strong/y against the Scheme, and bow the 
moderate elements were making efforts to rally their forces in 
favour of reforms 

In England, Montagu faced a serious challenge from men 
like Lord Sydenham He was criticised for handling the ques- 
tion of reforms in an irregular and unfortunate manner, like 
the wrong handling of the Irish question His conduct was also 
discussed and also the manner in which the Reform Scheme 
Was being worked out In the past, when the Government of 
India drew Up schemes of reforms, they were discussed by the 
Secretary of State and his Council, next, the Cabinet consider- 
ed them, and finally, they were submitted to the judgment of 
Parliament “Instead, m this case,” complained Sydenham, 
“the Viceroy and the Secretary of State have signed one of 
the most controversial documents ever issued, and then the 
public is asked to discuss it " 1M Montagu was taken to task 
for toeing the lines of the small Home Rule Party in India and 
for entering into a bargain with them on the basis of 'No 

IJt Bombay Chronicle. 18 June 1918, teller to Editor 
1 J2. MCC, Mi* Euf D J 23/7. Chdmjford to Montapr, IJ July 1918 
133 P p_ Lord*. Lord Sydenham on Indian Conttilulional Reforms. 

6 Aupi*t 1918. 
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Home Rule, no man-power* to help the War efforts “The 
little band of Home Rulers saw their opportunity, and so also 
did the Germans who have done all they could to raise trouble 
for us in India ** m The Montagu Report was described as a 
concession to a denationalised intelligentsia It was also 
pointed out that the extremists were vehement m their protest 
against the proposals, and therefore, the Report stood on an 
uncertain foundation Tilak’s reaction to the Report was 
quoted in Parliament “It is entirely unacceptable and will not 
satisfy anybody It is only a miserable cheese-paring measure 
proposed in the interests of the bureaucracy, whose vested 
interests must always remain adverse to our aspirations ” 1M 
To the Marquis of Crewe the whole adventure was ‘a leap in 
the dark, as all great proposals for reform must be* 134 Lord 
Harris requested the Lords to remember what Queen Victoria 
had advised long ago “In India you must go slow, go 
slow ” 137 “Surely, therefore," argued Lord Lamington, “m 
the interests of the great Indian people we are bound to pro- 
ceed cautiously ” 1 *' 

Lord Islington, the Under Secretary of State for India, 
while supporting the Montagu Report, felt it necessary to 
inform the Lords about India’s latest War support so that the 
Lords might desist from criticising the reform proposals when 
the War was still on “Before 1914 the recruits enlisted 
annually in India were 15,000, last year the enlistment of 
combatants — apart from others — was 285,000 This year it is 
hoped that 500,000 will be raised in addition to the 1,000,000 
who have already joined the ranks for the War . The 
expenditure on War materia! in India is £2,000,000 a month, 
under the conduct of the Indian Munitions Board . I 
mention this because it is a fact which claims at the hands of 
the people of this country and of the Dominions and of 

134 PP, Lords Lord Sydenham on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
6 August 1918 

135 1918^*' !ee Debat * S ° n lnaian Cons,llutI °«al Reforms, 6 August 
136. PP, Lords, Marquis of Crewe, 6 August 19J8 

133 Ibid. Lord Hams, 6 August 1918 
138 Ib«l p Lord Lamington, 6 August 1918 
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Parliament most serious recognition ” 159 He pleaded that the 
report itself was in an incomplete shape at that time, and when 
it was completed, Parliament would have an opportunity to 
discuss it and make it ‘a sound revised Constitution for India 
It was obviously a play for more time, and, a plea to maintain 
truce till War came to an end Lord Curzon made the inten- 
tion of the Lords clear by saying “There are also important 
sections of community in India, such as the Moslem Commu- 
nity, who have not yet pronounced There are many persons 
in India very suspicious of what is called Brahmamcal rule, 
who are entitled to be heard In this country there are ,m P or ' 
taut associations, bodies, and so on, who in the course o e 
next three months will acquaint us with their views, and it can 
only be after full examination of all these expressions o 
opinion that the Government will come properly charged to an 


examination of the case ** H# 

Montagu’s disappointment knew no bounds as he un e - 
stood the principle on which the criticism was being made, 
namely, 'the wickedness of relaxing British control over Indian 
affairs, the horror of giving Asiatics control of their own 
country’, and similar other dogmas Similarly, his i pa 
was at a breaking point when he came to realise the in ^ 
delay to which his countrymen subjected the r ^? rm P r p 
unmindful of the extremist opinion about it. c . . 

tion in the meanwhile was vastly ,m P r ®^ ng, an . d of 

authom.es felt assured by August 1918 ha thcj*noi<* 
anxiety was, at long last, over. Taking t a 1 . - cforni ' 

the British statesmen were in a position disgust 

proposals to stretch them in communa ir ,g.g 

Montagu comply - i- 

"Thcc .cm to «.= to £ »» ReptcKitUti.n 

m this country in rasour .nfectcd bv it I trust 

Chamberlain ”” d “ ne '™ ,J"n«,o,atc Commute mil g.vo 
that your Govern n ^ douM abo ut , t lhal , hc people 

m pr. u.,1. ‘fSS" "" 

|40 Ibid. Lord Curroo. 6 Ao«Wt 191 
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of the movement It looks so colourable to ensure that all 
sorts of people get represented I cannot help thinking that 
it owes its ongm to people who object to our schemes, who 
regard opposition as useless and who hope to stultify them by 
so great a congeries of minority representatives that the electo- 
rate mil have no coherent whole and will therefore not be 
formidable ” 111 

It was not difficult for the Indian leaders to understand the 
intention behind either the delaying tactics or raising the 
communal issues The Montagu Report was already compli- 
cated and controversial To some moderates, it was worth 
giving it a trial But to the extremists, its rejection appeared 
the only proper course Even, before the report was published, 
one section of the extremists rejected it as unacceptable just 
because it came as a gift from the foreigners Just after its 
publication, others came out openly to condemn it as worth- 
less 'Mrs Besant condemned the proposals as unworthy to 
be offered by England or to be accepted by India Mr Tilak 
was not far behind her in pronouncing the Scheme to be 
enhrely unacceptable ,1M Some moderates were hesitant m 
accepting it in its entirety, and they wanted time to understand 
its complex character Some others like Dinshaw Wacha and 
Surendra Nath Bannerjea thought it necessary to accept it as a 
step towards Responsible Government Amid such contradic- 
tory approaches, the National Congress once again came to a 
point of a split Finding themselves m an advantageous 
position, and also in a majority in the Congress organisation, 
the extremists started making arrangements to hold a special 
session of the National Congress It met m Bombay at the 
close of August 1918 Syed Hasan Imam presided over it 
Among other resolutions the Special Session of Congress 
passed the following 

“That this Congress declares that the people of India are 
fit for Responsible Government and repudiate the assumption 
to the contrary contained in the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional reform ” ,M 

14t MCC, Mu Eur t> 523/2. Montagu Co Chelmsford, 22 August 191* 
U2 IOC, SW 24/1911-18, no 54 

143 INC, Resolution III, Special Session, Bombay, August 1918 
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Further, while appreciating the earnest attempts of 
Montagu and Chelmsford, and recognising that some of the 
proposals constituted an advance on the existing condition, the 
Congress denounced some other proposals as ‘disappointing 
and unsatisfactory’ and offered suggestions for modifications 

A majority of the Congress moderates did not attend the 
special session The Government, in its turn, felt bold to 
encourage the moderates and to ignore the extremists, and at 
the same time, to propagate the merits of the propose re orms 
in unequivocal terms The sight of victory was a reass “ n "® 
factor Much of the Indian criticism at that time could be 


viewed without any senous conceal 

In India, the critics of the Mont.gti-Chelmsford report 
were divided on which of the two authors the rea 
should go to According to some, the Secretary 0 a , 

•the villain of Ihe piece, the Viceroy his unhappy victim T 
others, 'a sympathetic Secretary of State has been enmeshed n 
the net of the cold hard bureaucracy and has ““'"'“1 1 
proposals far short of those he would otherwise have advoeat- 
ed- Rejecting such criticism, and aware of Uie modera = 
sympathy for the report, the Viceroy held out a hope ’ 1 

by ‘tTn*d,I £ 

pose An Assembly, m Council os now constituted 

representative of India than (1 rorm ally be 

An Assembly before which oUbusme^^ ^ m 

brought, able to express i» OP ^ Government of India 
respect of all matters per S Council of State retains 

And ,f the "f"f wl „eirec,i»e. .he use of .ha. 

its present power to ■■ s „ „„„sed on Ihe certtii- 
power is conditioned , n 'council lhat the mailer in 

cate of the ‘° 0 f peace, order and good government 

issue is m the intcr * v *? ha{ this scheme does not involve a 

largeiricreasc > m^lm influence of Ihe represen, alive, upon , he 
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actions of the Government of India 

“I turn next to the domain of the Provinces Here we come 
upon the division of functions of Government into the two 
categories of Transferred and Reserved Subjects This division 
has been the object of much criticism, but I doubt whether the 
wit of man can devise any other device whereby the progres- 
sive transfer of responsibility can be secured 

“Now what advance is secured in this domain? In the 
sphere of Transferred Subjects, the will of the Legislative 
Council is in the mam to prevail But even in the sphere of 
Reserved Subjects, the development is marked Here, too, the 
will of the Legislative Council is normally in the main to 
prevail . Thus, in the domain of Provincial Governments 
the immediate advance is immense, and the road forward lies 
open and defined *' ut 

Only two months were now left for the War to end While 
happy tidings came from the Western front, from Palestine, 
and from North-West Frontier, the internal resentment arising 
out of scarcity, rising prices, currency questions and 
oppressive rule, darkened the prospects of the approaching 
peace In England, the sight of victory after a period of 
unprecedented gloom, made the leaders complacent about 
Indian developments and they felt no urgency to push the 
Montagu-CheJmsford report towards its constitutional shape 
Moreover, during the debates m the House of Lords in 
October 1918, critical and hostile opinions were expressed 
regarding the proposed concessions The promise of the 
Secretary of State, as contained in his famous declaration of 
20 August 1917, had become almost a forgotten fact Prudent 
Lords now wanted that in view of the enormous post-War 
problems, the constitutional developments m India should not 
be hastened through Montagu wrote 

“India is realy not a crystallised fruit India is not a 
stuffed bird The constitution of India is really not a perfect 
piece of architecture which one must not disturb It is the 
instrument of Government of a living and progressive countiy 

U4 CP, Mm Eur B;i 6, The Viceroy’s Speech in Imperial Legislative 
Council, 4 September 19Jg. 
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and vou cannot always be looking back over your shoulder 
i n veneration of the p3$t 

In any case, the new Constitution was not to come up 
for implementation in 1918 tParliament and the British nation 
were in a different mood in jhose decisive moments of history 
On 7 November 1918, Montagu wrote to Chelmsford 
“Perhaps at the very moment of writing hostilities have ceased 
If you want any other cheering news, it is that it is our 
Empire which has won the War, our Empire which defeated 
Turkey, our Armies which have done most of the decisive 
fighting on the Western Front during the last two years, our 
Navy which has been fundamental to victory ” ,M There 
were lurking suspicions in the mind of the Secretary of State 
that m those euphoric moments of triumph the British states- 
men might either indefinitely delay or totally neglect the 
Indian questions England itself was poised for far-reaching 
political developments Post-War problems were undoubtedly 
going to be stupendous in their magnitude Montagu, there- 
fore, thought it essential to secure a clear assurance from the 
Prime Minister that whatever happened, he must go on ‘with 
the intention of carrying our Reform Policy’. In view of the 
serious changes in the internal politics of Britain, Montagu 
wrote to the Viceroy about the prospects of their joint venture 
and their policy of liberalism* 

“You may be sure that I will not lightly abandon this 
prospect of bringing our ship to harbour On the other hand, 
for it I may be called upon to make sacrifices greater than I 
can make Asquith has hoisted a party flag and the old 
Liberal Party m which I was brought up, in which l thorough- 
ly believed, appears to me to be dead It looks as if I shall 
become a member of a so-called Coalition which consists 
of the whole Conservative Party, a few Liberal Members 
disowned by their organisation, and a few Labour Members 
repudiated by the Labour that they represent This does not 
matter, but Liberal principles will, thank goodness. Sur- 
vive * ,jW 

145 MCC.MJ* Eor D 32J/2. Montatu (o Chelmsford, 22 October 191 J. 

146 Ibid. 7 November i9lf. 
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On the night of 11 November 1918, the Viceroy received 
the news that the War had at last coroe to an end with victory 
for Great Bn tain and her allies At once, on behalf of India, 
he sent a telegram to His Majesty tendenng ‘India’s deep and 
heartfelt devotion to the Throne’ Next morning, the King- 
Emperor sent back his reply “The struggle now so happily 
ended has demanded unprecedented sacrifices from us all, and 
in responding to the call upon her men and resources India has 
played a part worthy of her martial qualities and high tradi- 
tions She has fulfilled my faith in her single-minded devotion 
to my Person and Empire, and she has vindicated my confi- 
dence in her loyalty ’ u ** The Viceroy, while celebrating the 
victory at Simla on 12 November 1918 declared “For four 
years the fortunes of battle have ebbed and flowed, but the 
Empire has remained constant to their pledge, and to-day we 
can sheathe the sword knowing that we have kept the faith 
But what of India? She has played a great and noble part in 
the struggle She was early in the field helping to stem the 
rush of the Teutonic hordes, and she has been in at the end, 
and her troops largely contributed to the staggenng blow m 
Palestine which first caused our foe to totter to bis fall “ M * 
Within three days of the Armistice, Parliament took up the 
Indian affairs for discussion The Members knew that through- 
out the War the censorship was in operation and hence news 
from India was much too scanty Now that the War was over, 
the Indian issues demanded an open discussion Communal 
riots, seditious activities, extravagant demands, threats to law 
and order, and disloyal utterances were the items Parliament 
had to discuss and digest. On 14 November 1918, Lord 
Sydenham brought before the House of Lords these subjects 
for discussion He said “The questions of India arc of 
supreme importance to the whole Empire, and if we continue 
to ignore them we shall before long be faced with the most un- 
pleasant surprises In September last there were prolonged 
nots in Calcutta and m Madras, and in the former place 

14$ CP, Mm Eut B 216, see Viceroy’s Address at Victory Celebration 
al Simla, 12 November 1918 
14?, Ibid 
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there was considerable loss of life In Calcutta a meeting was 
called by certain Mahomedan leaders who disagree with the 
policy of the Moslem League, which, as we all know, was 
captured by the Hindu extremists All over India there is a 
certain amount of Moslem unrest due to the Report of the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State That Report js regarded 
by Mahomedans generally as having dealt too lightly with their 
interests ” 1M The Lord referred to the revolutionary activities 
in India during the War, and to the disloyal attitude of the 
national leaders towards the authorities He demanded urgent 
attention to such developments and the Under Secretary or 
State for India assured the House 

"Most careful consideration must obviously be given to the 
question of the precise from of the special powers with which 
Government should be equipped, and I have no desire to pre- 
judice the decision, but it is imperative that the authorities 
should retain at their disposal rowans adequate to cope with a 
situation which presents unusual features, which the ordinary 
law is not framed to meet, and one that will ensure reasonable 
security and safety to the people entrusted to their care 

A jubilant Lord Curzon, overwhelmed by the prospects of 
aymtoriouspcac, printed an Address of Congr.tul.tton to 
the King-Emperor, saying how the cutiam bad it latt 
descended on one of the most stupendous dramas " f 
how at length the Bn.ish Flag was flying °«f * 
or a more omled Empire than ever before Mf Ur*. said 
Curzon m a poetic style, "a little more than one kindred yon 
ago onr great romantic poet, looking on the birth of a new 
Hellas, wrote these prophetic words— 

•The World's great age begins anew. 

The golden years return. 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn. 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream . 

A similar vision now rises above a far wider horizon. 

150 PI*. Lord.. Lord Sydenham. 14 November 1918 
15l' IWd. Lord I.Unf.on, 14 November 918 
132 Ibid, Loid Cvrron, 1 8 November 1918, 
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The Kmg-Lmpcror, in bis reply, while referring lo India, 
declared “I shall ever remember how the Princes of India 
rallied to the cause, and with what ardour her soldiers 
sustained in many theatres of War and under coi dit/ons the 
most diverse and exacting, the martial traditions of their 
race " M1 

Did the people of India also deserve profuse thanks and 
congratulations as did the Indian princes and the army 7 By 
their action, the authorities seemed to be moving in a direction 
to create among the population grave suspicion and mistrust 
India was being pulled out of an era of hopes and thrown at 
the threshold of disappointment 

Within a short lime after the War, the Indian leadership 
came under a spell of, what was described m official terms as, 
a 'new Ultra-Left Wing attitude’ The rise of a group of 
moderates to prominence by their support to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme was viewed by the extremists with great 
displeasure The latter, therefore, became more determined 
in their opposition to the scheme and proceeded to over- 
whelm the National Congress by their influence during the 
ensuing session The extremist philosophy found favour with 
the politically conscious Indians because of the contents of the 
Rowlatt Report which aimed at curtailing much of the Indian 
freedom in view of the popular discontent Political trends 
took a radical turn Even the followers of Annie Besant and 
the Home Rule champions now looked like conservatives in 
comparison to the newly awakened political ultras For the 
first time, the authorities were startled to see involvement of 
masses in political issues, and their readiness to support radical 
doctrines as also their desire to take part in active movements 
The base of political activities was no longer narrow, and the 
number of political men was no more within manageable 
limits 

The politically conscious Muslims, too, were becoming 
more anti-British in their attitude at the end of the War than 
at any lime before They moved closer to the Congress ultras 
m their bitterness against the Government It was the uncer- 
153 PP, Lords, H« Majesty’s Reply, 19 November J91S, 
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tarn future of the Caliph after Turkey’s defeat in the War 
which had inspired the Indian Muslims to this course of action 
Loyalty towards their spiritual head and consideration for his 
temporal interests weighed heavily on the Muslim mind than 
their regard for the British rulers The role of the Indian 
Muslims thus became a matter of grave concern for the 


authorities 

Amid these quick developments the National Congress met 
in its thirty*third session in Delhi in the closing days o 
December 1918 It presented a radical posture both in its 
composition and character The delegates who numbered 
nearly five thousand included among them one thousand sturdy 
agriculturists from rural areas Together with a large number 
of women, many m \eils, they made the session look more 
like a gathering of the common people Speeches ra English 
language were discouraged as the people were keen to 
wdiat their leaders were saying . 

The Congress demanded the .mmediatc removal of ih 
Defence of India Act, Bengal Resolution III of 1818 Bombay 
and Madras Resolutions of 1819 and 1827 respect wjr.tto 
Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, the C ^ 

Amendment Act, and alt other s over • Z, 

ght to curb the liberty of the people As the Wat 
the Defence of India Act i too s vhich to . amtj l ^ 

TO Ieg.slat.on, should 1 be rrpe, Ajn , 3 | Khan ■“ 
demands on the part of the cou ^ tubjcctcd to lcvcrc crili- 
Tbe Montagn-ChdmsfordSh ^ * „, 0 iut, 0 n describing 
eism as madequate and facIoty passed by a large 

as disappointing %, J and immediate 

majority Demands wet hm ,,,,,-man rule is out of 
provincial autonomy ' „ r ([ale Democracy is the 

date Oligarchy is entirely ^ worJ w , lh „h, c h to 

only present aspirab Q s ^^parde »• In view of the 

charm m ,hls Wilson, Lloyd George, and other 

declaration of Pr J of the world depended on the 

statesmen that imuic i 

. _r Anna! Khan, Delhi. December 1918 

j“ ^'"rSot OS ' m 
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principle of national self-determination, the Congress passed a 
resolution that, “This Congress claims the recognition of India 
by the British Parliament and by tbe Peace Conference as one 
of the progressive Nations to whom the principle of Self- 
Determination should be applied " 1S4 

Britain and India stood, with the rest of the world, at the 
crossroads of history as the Great War came to an end The 
hopes for better relations between the two countries, in the 
light of their co-opcration during the long years of the War, to 
usher m an era of co-operation in a new constitutional setting, 
were soon belied While Britain got ready to face a new India 
with newer methods of repression, India prepared herself for 
an era of struggle with greater vigour and with newer methods 
The end of the War was quickly followed by the beginning of 
India's determined fight for freedom. 


156. JNC, Resolution Xt, December 1918 
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THE end of the First Great War also signalled the end of the 
Indo-British co-operation and a prelude to Indo-British con- 
frontation of a momentous character which, with occasional 
intermissions, continued till the end of the British rule. The 
history of that struggle will form the subject of the next 
Volume 

When the Indian statesmen did not oppose the continuous 
flow of men, money and materials to meet the needs of the em- 
pire during the period of the War, it was a foregone conclusion 
of many of them that the reciprocation in helping India in 
meeting her political needs was an imposing duty on the 
British rulers It was not a reward which Britain had to offer, 
but an obligation which it was imperative for her statesmen to 
discharge The Indian expectation was at times expressed 
overtly and directly For example, a man Me M K. Gandhi, 
when he was asking his countrymen to go to light in France or 
Mesopotamia, made it clear that, *'We are not entitled to 
demand Swaraj till we come forward to enlist tn the army . . 
The half a million men whom we ahall raise will go with love 
of Swaraj in their hearts When they come back, they are 
bound to get Swaraj "* Gandhi did not conceal his feelings 
I CW, »ot XV, Gandhi** Speech at Sural, I August 1918. 
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Others who did, also knew that India's gains at the end of 
the War would indeed be substantial 

On the British side, men like Montagu were foresighted 
enough to understand the signs of the time and to prepare 
to meet the situation with prudence and wisdom The consti- 
tutional measures which he so earnestly wanted to introduce 
foreshadowed a realistic appreciation of the hopes and desires 
of a vast population, led by great parties and great persons 
In the Englishmen's understanding of constitutional evolution, 
the steps towards responsible Government in India were being 
taken through the demands loudly advanced and concessions 
slowly conceded, through long years no doubt, but with tangi- 
ble results, however meagre Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
were already insight Many were hopeful of the political 
progress of India in the ensuing post-War era m the light of 
the perceptible political developments in the West Things 
■were shaping in their own way when there came an unexpected 
turn, originating from comparatively a minor matter, but 
engulfing at once the entire national politics, and paving the 
ground for a mass upheaval 

It began with the British apprehension of India’s possible 
post-War revolutionary tendencies During the War, there 
were many weapons in hands of the Government to suppress 
sedition and anarchism, such as, the Defence of India Act, and 
Regulation III of 1818, etc AH those were drastic and severe 
enough to suppress disloyal activities But the home authori- 
ties decided to improve and perfect the methods of dealing 
with dangerous situations and thought of appropriate measures 
m that regard The old repressive Acts had Jong been regard- 
ed ra India as odious, offensive and hateful, and there had 
been persistent demand for their repeal It was obvious, that 
the people were not prepared to tolerate their continuance 
after the War The authorities therefore wanted something 
new by which the old could be replaced To justify this inten- 
tion they advanced an excuse that the new measures would be 
better than the old ones in the sense that there would be some 
guarantees to the individual that the powers would not be 
misused It was evident that the Government did not 
consider the ordinary Jaws of the land, as they existed before 
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the Defence of India Act was passed, as sufficient and reliable 
to cope with the problems which were likely to arise at the 
end of the War They dreaded the post-War peace in India 
more than the War-time unrest. 

It is ironical that the British Cabinet entertained these ideas 
even while expressing their desire togrant India constitutional 
reforms Repression and Reforms were, as if, the Inseparable 
needs of the empire The Cabinet w4nt by the evidence that 
there was m India a small body of men who were the sworn 
enemies of the English race and of the British Government, 
and who were prepared for hostility at any time and at any 
pretext They were the real and avowed revolutionaries 
and any government was bound to feel worried and afraid. 
They were beyond the pale of negotiations or reform 
talks, and far from any Jure of concessions or compromise 
It was because of those men of real revolutionary msttncls and 
anarchical philosophies that dangerous conspiracies were 
spreading to different parts of the empire and to remote 
corners of several provinces Revolutionary ideas were seen 
entering homes, schools and colleges Tight secrecy was 
maintained on the activities of the individuals or of groups who 
worked against the Government Law-abiding citirens would 
not dare disclose their movements Police officers, approvers, 
and witnesses Were at times murdered before they could harm 
the revolutionaries These conditions prevailed before and 
during the War, but they were expected to spread after the 
War 

The German involvement in Indian revolutionary activities 
was very much suspected during the long years of the War. But 
investigations showed that the Indian revolutionaries were in 
no need of external inspiration or material help “Germany’s 
greatest disappointment in this War has been India,*’ declared 
the British Prime Minister in Apnl 1917 “She expected 
sedition, distraction, disaffection, disloyalty, and the forces of 
Britain absorbed upon the task of subduing it What did she 
find? Eager, enthusiastic, loyal help for the Empire*’* 
Germany’s expectation of an Indian revolution during the War 
2. Speech of British Prime Minister *t the Guildhall, 27 April 1917 
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was justified But her active support to encourage that revolu- 
tion came nearly to nothing Yet, the fear of the German gold 
and of German agents continued to alarm the British for long 
A new source of dangerous inspiration was also in sight It was 
the Russian revolutionary and his stupendous success in 
destroying the Tsarist regime 

In the context of what the Indian revolutionary was at 
the time of the War, and what he was likely to be at the end of 
the War when the general discontent of the people was very 
much likely to grow because of numerous factors, the Cabinet 
wanted to plan in advance, and thought of appointing a 
committee to study the character of the Indian sedition move- 
ment and suggest remedial measures to face future dangers 

This Committee contained Mr Justice Rowlatt, a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Judicalure in England, the English Chief 
Justice of Bombay, an Indian High Court Judge from Madras, 
a non-offlcial Indian lawyer of high standing, and an experi- 
enced member of the Indian Civil Service The liming ofthe 
Commitree s actiiutes was ralher unfortunate In January 
, ,he ’"P"'* 1 War Cat> .nct was eloquent and vocal 
about India s great contribution to War and her remarkable 
semces, and m March 1918 when the War Conference met m 
India under gloomy news from [he Western fronls lo call upon 
the pnnces and people of India fora renewed pledge of help 
and succour, Ihe Rowlatt Commission was sitting to ascertain 
Jhe characler of the Ind.an sedition and how bes?,o deaTiS 
that Against all the welcomeprospecls ofthe time.namely the 
Montagu million, Ihe hopes raised by reforms, the sight of 
victory, and the bliss of peace, the Rowlmi rv> 
appeared as the most e„l omea I, could havt poss^done 
its wo, t earher, or later, without drawing the nal,<m-w“e 
attention but not at that particular t, m e „ h e„ , he ° a Io„ 
was impulsive enough to suspect its bona tides 

In due course the Commission issued its Rmnrt it. « 
the Report was transformed into a Bill But Jhen ,? w t,nie * 

iW^ ImPC r 1 1 ^sfchve Council, ,ts re ^ 
began It was carried by the vote of ihJ f y 

against the vote of unofficial Members -Jhe qmt ofthTt at 
once arose was 1 hough Ihe Ind.an members ,„\ bso ,™e 
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raity in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council had said that they did 
not want that Act, was it wise on the part of the Government 
to carry it further? For whom was the law when every single 
Indian Member m that supreme Legislature had cast his vote 
against it? And, what validity did that Law have as Law except 
that it was an order passed by the Viceroy and his bureaucracy? 
A much greater issue captivated the people’s imagination — 
should a country accept a Law lying down when its represen- 
tatives had said ‘No’ to it in their collective wisdom 1 

The Rowlatt Law became the issue of the hour, pushing 
out of focus other issues of whatever importance The oppo- 
sition m the Legislative Council turned into opposition 
throughout India It was described as the most lawless law 
ever passed into law In essence it was seen that any man 
could be put m pri son if the area was proclaimed as under 
the Rowlatt Laws In its still more precise substance, it was 
seen as a law against the entire nation 

The Viceroy’s arguments in support of the Rowlatt Laws 
did not satisfy the people “The sudden release from restraint 
and control of the forces of anarchy would involve a position 
which we cannot contemplate. The reaction against all 
authority which has manifested itself m many parts of the 
civilised world is not likely to leave India entirely untouched 
and the powers of evil are still abroad We cannot shut our 
eyes to the undoubted existence in India of definitely revolu- 
tionary organisations .■ . In the difficult days (hat lie ahead 
the established forces of l3w and order — the forces to which 
the people are from childhood accustomed — need all the 
support that comes from the co-operation of the great body of 
sober-minded citizens ’** The Viceroy tried to please the people 
by saying that he did not have any anxieties from the side of 
the Indian masses, ‘for each year I have spent hero has streng- 
thened my confidence in the solid good sense of India as a 
whole* He also wanted to convey that he did not believe that 
India should fall a victim to the influence of Bolshevism 
“The poison of that doctrine flows from failure, and I am 
convinced that those nations who have drunk the tonic of 
3 CP. Mu Eur B 216, Lord Chelmsford's Speech, 6 February 1919 
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success with the consciousness of duty done ate immune from 
its virus ” 4 He further tried to repudiate the idea that the 
Rowlatt Bill was a slur on India's good name Only a small 
section of the community was going to be affected by it, and 
that too, only in the interest of the security of the life and pro- 
perty^ the rest of the people, argued the Viceroy The 
country, however, was not willing to be influenced by the 
justification be advanced 

The moment called for either a solution to the Rowlatt 
issue, or a show-down over it- For a victorious Britain, in 
that hour of prestige, weakness on any issue was inconceiv- 
able For an awakened India, the Rowlatt Law was an act of 
betrayal and ingratitude, and an msult to the honour of the 
nation to be assailed and fought out With the growing 
resoluteness on both sides, the course of history took its 
natural turn as the Zeitgeist demanded of it, and in Us inscru- 
table way history put forth a man to take up the leadership of 
the Indian nation in a manner which peiplexed the British and 
shook the empae to its foundation 

Gandhi’s rise to power and prominence was sudden and 
spectacular Many Indians did not know of his South African 
adventure and of the success of his movement there During 
his passive resistance struggle m the Transvaal, 2,700 
of his countrymen received sentences of imprisonment 
under his guidance to uphold the honour of their country 
Many of those men, poor and humble, ordinary traders and 
workers, without education or consciousness, even unable 
to think or talk of their country, ‘braved the horrors of gaol- 
life’ and some of them ‘braved them again and again rather 
than submit to degrading legislation directed against their 
country’ Gandhi had taught them to fight and suffer, but 
not to surrender to injustice ‘Many homes were broken in the 
course of that struggle, many families dispersed, some men at 
one time wealthy, lost their all and became paupers, women 
and children endured untold hardships ’ Narrating Gandhi’s 
achievements m South Africa and describing him as a ‘wonder- 
ful personality’, Gokhale has spoken of him as early as 1912 
4 CP, Ms* Ear B 216, Lord Chelmsford’s Speech, 6 February 1919 
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“He is without doubt made of the stuff of which heroes and 
martyrs are made Nay more He has m him the marvellous 
spiritual power to turn ordinary men around him into heroes 
and martyrs ”* 

Gandhi’s political outlook as he returned to India at the 
close of 1914 was to work to strengthen the tics between India 
and Great Britain ‘by each giving of its best to the other’. In 
the thick of the War, his support to the British was in accor- 
dance with this principle. His policy was criticised, and his 
actions were not approved of by many Congress stalwarts. 
When controversy about his War efforts reached its climax, he 
gave the following explanation to Tilak in his usual straight- 
forward manner 

“My view is that if all of us take up the work of recruit- 
ment for the War and enlist hundreds of thousands of recruits 
we can render a very great service to India I know that Mrs. 
Besant and you do not share this view The Moderates also 
will not take up the work earnestly This is one thing My 
other point is that we accept the substance of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme, explain clearly the improvements that wc 
wish to be made in it and fight till death to have these 
improvements accepted That the Moderates will not accept 
this is clear enough Even if Mrs Besant and you accept 
it, you will certainly not fight in the way I wish to fight 
Mrs. Besant has declared that she is not a catyagrahi. 
You recognise satyagraba as (only) a weapon of the weak. I do 
not wish to get caught in this false position And I do not 
wish to carry on an agitation in the Congress in opposition to 
you both I have unshakable faith in my own formula And 
it is my conviction that if my topasya (spiritual discipline) is 
complete, both Mrs Besant and you will accept my formula.*'* 

Gandhi wrote this in August 1918. It was clear that his 
approach to the thorny issues of that time was somewhat 
different from those of others, and his political language indi- 
cated something of a new fervour and a deep teal for some 
unusual course of action if and when recessary He was deter- 

5 CW. yoI XI. CokhaJe‘* Speech in Bombay. 1« December 1912. 

6 CW, rot XV, Caadhi a Letter to B O, TJUk, 25 Anjusl 1918. 
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mined to move in his own way, unmindful of what the authori- 
ties or the anarchists, the extremists or the moderates, or 
anybody else, thought of or talked about It was to this 
unusual man (hat India was perhaps beginning to look up for 
some new direction in those unusual hours of history As the 
subsequent developments showed, India’s destiny was in the 
hands of that man as he stood up against a power which he 
came to regard as unjust 

The Rowlatt Law gave Gandhi a chance to prove his mettle 
He went through all that the Government had to say in justi- 
fication of that measure He felt disappointed at the attitude 
of the Viceroy He felt that all the Indian Members in the 
Legislative Council should betier leave the Council He was 
surprised to leam that when the authorities were told of 
the possible massive agitation against the Rowlatt Bills, Sir 
George Lowndes, the Law Member of the Government of 
India, said with disdain that the Government were not 
afraid of the agitation “He is right,” wrote Gandhi to Madan 
Mohan Malaviya “Even if you held a hundred thousand meet- 
ings all over India what difference would it make? I am not 
yet fully decided but I feel that when the Government bring in 
an obnoxious law the people will be entitled to defy their other 
laws as well If we do not now show the strength of the 
people, even the reforms we arc to get will be useless In my 
opinion you should all make it clear to the Government that 
so long as the Rowlatt Bills are there yon will pay no taxes 
and will advise the people also not to pay them I know that 
to give such advice is to assume a great responsibility But 
unless we do something really big they will not feel any respect 
for us And we cannot hope to get anything from people who 
do not respect us 

Gandhi knew what he was talkmg about And, he meant 
what he said The responsibility of urging a vast population to 
action was stupendous Unless the author of that call was 
sure of his own strength to shoulder the burden, he was 
bound to invite senous adverse consequences To Gandhi, 
his immediate step was always of prune concern He 

7 CW, voJ XV. Gandhi’i Letter to Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
8 February J9I? 
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was not worried about what the future had in store for him or 
his country The attitude of the authorities towards the Rowlatt 
legislation so provoked him that he decided upon his own step, 
unconcerned with the questions and doubts which disturbed 
other leaders If the Government was so stem on a comparative- 
ly minor issue, what liberalism should India expect from it in 
bigger matters of constitutional advance? Gandhi felt stirred to 
the very depths and decided not to watch the progress of that 
hated legislation, but to act against it He said 

“To me, the Bills are the aggravated symptoms of the 
deep-seated disease They are a striking demonstration of the 
determination of the Civil Service to retain its grip of our 
necks There is not the slightest desire to give up an iota of 
its unlimited powers and if the Civil Service is to retain its iron 
rule over us and if t be British commerce is to enjoy its present 
unholy and privileged position, I feel that the Reforms will not 
be worth having I consider the Bills to be an open challenge 
to us If we succumb we are done for If we may prove our 
word that the Government will see an agitation such that they 
have never witnessed before, we shall have proved our 
capacity for resistance to autocracy or tyrannical rule ”• 

Gandhi made an assessment of the situation and quickly 
decided on the course of action to be adopted If petitions and 
resolutions earned no weight, and if protests in the Legislative 
Council earned no weight, and if nation-wide mass meetings 
had no effect, what other alternatives could there be to 
make the Government respect the popular opposition to its 
measures? To Gandhi, the ordinary rough and ready course 
was an armed rebellion But, with non-violence as his political 
creed, he would not think of it for a moment. The only 
course, therefore, which he thought as legitimate and sound, 
was the 'Civil disobedience to all the laws of the land or to a 
selection of them*. Gandhi however, continued to think if the 
Rowlatt Bills were but a stray example of a lapse of righteous- 
ness and justice, and if that be so, he would not mind their 
implementation But, evidence was tco massive to prove that 
they were the product of ‘a determined policy of repression*. 

*. CW, vol XV.Cirdtii lo \ S SniuTtsa Sami, $ February 1919 
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Left with no other choice, Gandhi thought of civil disobedience 
as a duty of all men who respected personal and public liberty 
Peaceful obedience to the laws of a Government that w3s 
capable of ‘devilish legislation' seemed to Gandhi immoral and 
■wrong, and developing a doctrine of his owo to face the 
power of the rulers, he issued a call to those who agreed 
with him to join in the struggle A call from Gandhi went out to 
the entire nation to take, the following Satyagrah3 pledge 

“Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as 
the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No I of 1919 and 
the Criminal I -aw (Emergency Powers) Bill No II of 1919 are 
unjust, subversive of the principle of liberty and justice, and 
destructive of the elementary rights of individuals on which 
the safety of the community as a whole and the State itself is 
based, we solemnly affirm that, m the event of these Bills 
becoming Law and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse 
civilly to obey these Laws and such other Laws as a Committee 
to be hereafter appointed may think fit and we further affirm 
that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain 
from violence to life, person or property ’*• 

Gandhi pleaded with the Government that the Rowlatt 
Bills would seriously harm the Reforms Bills which were then 
tn the final stage of completion Without the success of the 
Reforms, the Government and the country were most likely to 
face unknown disasters His fundamental point was that even 
the most autocratic government owed Us power to the will of 
the governed Without a recognition of this principle, all poli- 
tical reforms would be without value In a telegram to the 
private secretary to the Viceroy on 24 February 1919, be 
conveyed his decision ‘to offer Satyagraha and commit civil 
disobedience* 14 

The step he was going to take, according to Gandhi, was 
‘probably the most momentous m the history of India* 11 He 
assured the nation that he had not taken that drastic decision 
hastily He was prepared to believe that there might be 

9 CW, vol XV, The Sa lyagraba Pledge, 24 February 1919 

10 NA1, Home. Political-A, March 1919, no 250 

11 Bombay Chronicle, 1 March J9J9 
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sources of secret violence, confined to isolated and very small 
pockets, and to a microscopic minority of people In the name o 
such persons, the Government wanted to impose on the whole 
nation the repressive Rowlalt Law. and wanted toumitteK 
with power out of all proportion to the situation sough 
dealt with He was painfully aware that the British absolutely 
ignored ‘the historical fact that the millions in India are by 
nature the gentlest on earth' Gandhi made a last appeal to 
the Government “Eten at this eleventh hour 1 respectfully ask 
his Excellency and his Government to pause and consider 
before passing Rowlalt Bills. Whether justified or not there 
no mistaking the strength of public opinion on the m ' as " r ” 

1 am sure Government do not intend intensifying existing 
bitterness Government will risk nothing by e ay, 
expressly bowing to public opinion will smooth own ee 
and enhance real prestige 

Lord Chelmsford had seen the bitterness which the Rowiau 
legislation aroused in his Legislative Council Yet, e un i er 
estimated the intensity of public anger Secondly, * 
Gandhi’s threats lightly and hoped to see opposition to hi! 
agitation from various quarters "There is a nucleus o rca 
able people led by Sasln and Banuerjea and the counleiblas 
issued by them against Gandhi’s manifesto IS having a £ 
efTect in the country.” he felt. The Viceroy made an assess- 
ment of Gandhi’, role and wrote to the Secretary of State on 

12 March 1919 

“Meanwhile Gandhi is committed to a course of °PP° slU °” 
along lines of passive resistance the scope of which is n y 
defined 1 had a long talk with him the other day. b d a 
had issued his manifesto before coming 10 DeUii »!»*“ 
result could be expected from the interview He 
sincere bnt has his van, ties and is attracted by 
repeating his South African successes on the Indian stage H 
personality always insures his getting a large following, u 
think his visit to Delhi may have shaken him to some extent 
as he found Government friendly and sympathetic and the 

,2. NAt Home. Polltlcl-A, Match 1919. do 250. Gandhi to the 
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Indian legislators by no means unanimous However, he will 
find it hard to withdraw without making a splash of some kind 
and we can only wait and see ”** 

It was perhaps wrong on the part of the Viceroy to adopt 
a policy of wait and see after Gandhi had threatened action 
while he was still negotiating with the highest authorities for 
a solution Chelmsford’s letters show that he failed to grasp 
the meaning of the Gandhian movement clearly He did not 
think that his adversary had chosen his ground well India 
was not South Africa, and the Government of India was 
certainly much more powerful than Gandhi could imagine 
Moreover, Gandhi who was talking of rigid self-restraint in 
action, did not know that India was full of young hot-headed 
men who might be led to violence to discredit his work And, 
if violence came, the arm of the Government was strong enough 
to crush it Gandhi, on his part, announced the nature of his 
forthcoming struggle in the roost honest but ardent manner 
that ‘our creed requires us to eschew all violence and to resort 
to truth and self-suffering as the only weapons in our 
armoury’ u 

Gandhi, in his own way, wanted to draw a comparison 
between the Western and Eastern approach to higher ideals 
and faith in moral force President Woodrow Wilson m his 
famous speech delivered to the Pans Peace Conference at the 
time of introducing the League of Nations Covenant had said 
“Armed force is in ihe background in this programme, but it 
is m the background, and ir the moral force or the world will 
Dot suffice, physical force of the world, shall ” Contradicting 
this failh, Gandhi declared to his followers “We hope to 
reverse the process, and by our action show that physical force 
is nothing compared to the moral force, and that moral force 
never fails ’' 3 * Sir William Vincent, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, had declared that yielding to the threat of 
satyagraha ‘would be tantamount to complete abolition of the 
authorityoftheGovernor-General-m-Councir To him Gandhi’s 
reply was 

13 MCC.Mn Eur D 523/8 Chelmsford to Montagu, 12 March 1919 

14 CW vot XV, Gandhi a Sf>ctcb on Satyagraha, Madras, JO March 
1919 

I 5 Ibid 
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"This movement is undoubtedly designed effectively to 
prove to the Government that its authority is finally dependent 
upon the will of the people and not upon force of arms, 
especially when that will is expressed in terms of satyagraha 
To yield to a clear moral force cannot but enhance the prestige 
and dignity of the yielder " M 

“I think he is trying to frighten us,” reported Chelmsford 
to Montagu describing Gandhi as a ‘bluff* “In any case no 
other course is open to us The fact is he has got passive 
resistance on the brain and cannot suppress it any longer We 
can congratulate ourselves that he has not chosen his ground 
better I am quite happy in defending my present position " n 
So at last, thereat struggle began The peace which follow- 
ed the Great War in its world setting did not prove itself a 
bliss in the Indian context Multitudinous factors which had 
operated in direct and indirect form in fostering animosity 
between India and Britain, at last culminated m a popular 
upsurge of an unprecedented character against which the 
Government was ready to fight its battle "Gandhi, as you will 
have seen,” reported Chelmsford to Montagu on 9 April 1919, 
“has inaugurated a passive resistance movement as a reply to 
the passing of the Rowlait Bills Unfortunately there was an 
affray at Delhi in which a crowd which was committing acts of 
violence was fired on with certain fatal results 

“Dear me, what ad . d nuisance these saintly fanatics 
are' Gandhi is incapable of hurting a fly and is as honest asthe 
day, but he enters quite lightheartedly on a course of action 
which is the negation of all government and may lead to much 
hardship to people who are ignorant and easily led astray ” l * 

He comforted ihe home authorities that the Go\emmenl 
of India was capable enough to see through it* own affairs and 
that there was nothing to worry But within days the British 
were face to face with an insurmountable popular insurrection 
which, once initiated, was destined to run a long course The 
Gandhi era m modem Indian history had begun 

16 CW, vot XV, Gandhi's Speech on Salr>t r *ba, Madras, 20 March 
1919 

IT MCC, Mu Fur D 52J/S Chelmsford to Montagu, 20 March 1919 
IS Ibid, 9 April 1919 
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